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PREFACE. 


Captain Hunt’s narsatire requires no eulo- 
gium from my pen. It is a plain and graphic 
account of transactions in which that gallant 
officer took part. The Persian campaign is 
rendered celebrated from the fact that Generals 
Outram and Havelock, whose more recent deeds 
in India are now the theme of every tongue, 
were prominent actors in its stirring scenes. 
While these sheets were passing through 
the press, intelligence of Captain HunPs 
sudden decease from an attack of cholera 
reached England. In him the country loses 
one of its best defenders ; and the fact of his 
early death in a distant land, invests tiiis 
record of the Persian campaign with peculiar 
interest. His memory will long be cheridied 
with affectionate reg^ by his comrades, and 
his name, inscribed on the roll of British 
heroes, will be a household word amongst us. 

Of Persia little is known iqUbis country. 
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PEBFACE. 


I have endeavoured to draw up •from the 
works of the most trustworthy authorities, a 
stunmary of its history in both ancient and 
modem times. To this is added an account 
of various differences between Engkuu and' 
Persia, and an inquiry into the origin of the 
late war. With respect to the latter, my object 
has been to furnish the reader with an accu- 
rate relation of facts, and I have therefore 
abstained from expressing opinions. That the 
Government embarked rashly in the confl^t, 
without the sanction of Parliament — and that 
they accepted, after what was termed a suc- 
cessful campaign, conditions of *|ieace less 
favourable than those offered at (!h)^tanti- 
nople previous to the outbreak of hc^Bitties — 
cannot be denied. These matters hare, how- 
ever, been fully discussed in the columns of 
the different newspapers of the day; and in 
these pages will be found a simple record of 
the facts as they are set forth in the papers 
laid before the British Parliament. 

.G. T. 


Loudon, 
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CH’APTER 1. 

A AoH Account of the ancient Kingdom <f 'Ponia, and iU 

Fotition amongst the early PrineipaKtief and Powere <f 
* the EarUk. 

Most people aecustomed to pay the sUghteit 
attention to current events are aware that 
Great Britain has been recently involved in a 
contest with Persia, though few make any 
^orts to acquire knowledge respecting the 
early career of this remarkable state, the 
various vicissitudes and transformations it has 
undergone, or the splendours of its past 
history. 

Accurate and concise information upon thase 
posnts will, it is imagined, form an appropriate 
introduction to its modem history, a nanatfare 
of the late war, and the record of the 
aduevaments of British warriors. With #di 


n 
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olyect in view, the editor of the present volume 
has ejadeavoured to give, within as small a 
compass as possible, a sketch of the previous 
career of tins celebrated state. 

Most of the nations that now play a promi- 
nent part in the world are entirely of modem 
creation. They .arose amid the new order of 
things that grew but of the disruption of* t^ 
old llomi|ti’4ominion, and are, therefore, essen- 
tially modem in their character, development, 
and government. This is not, however, the 
lilise with Persia. It is one of the most ancient 
powers of the world, which, after innumerable 
vidssitudes and changes, continues to occupy a 
prominent position in the later system. A dis- 
passionate review of its previous history will, 
therefore, enable us to form some definite con- 
oiluuons as to its actual importance, and to 
arrive at a just idea of the consideration to 
which it is entitled. Such a review naturally 
ftdls under the two great classifications, ancient 
and modem, and to the former of these in> 
quiries we pit^pose to direct attentioD, in this 
pwliminary chapter. 

The tenacity of national life dkplafad by 
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Persia is truly remarkable. The continued 
existence of this state may be regarded as a 
great fact : it is a material guarantee for the 
authenticity of many historical records, sacred 
and profane. The prominent events in the 
early experience of this kingdc4^ and the high 
destinies to which it was calMd in the youth of 
the world, fortunately do not rest solely upon 
the testimony of Persian chronieh^> for her 
writers, from time immemorial, have eiyoyed 
an unenviable notoriety for the recklessness 
with which they mingled fiction with truth. 
Whenever what they imagined to be the gloly 
of their country rendered it necessary for them 
to create a dynasty, or to record a series of 
brilliant achievenients, these falsifiers of his> 
toiy boldly filled in the canvas, and told of 
events that had never happened, or oonjured 
up a long array of warriors, philanthropists,, 
and statesmen, who existed only in their 
glowing imaginations. After this method, 
sanguinary triumphs which never stained the 
' earth with slaughter wore recounted, and maiqr 
impossible achievements narrated. 

Whilst Warton was building up his thaoiy, 
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that romantic fiction originated daring the 
Crusades, and was disseminated by the Arab 
ocnqueroTs of Europe, he did not attribute 
sufficient importance to the fact that, at a' date 
long anterior to that which he assigned for its 
rise, the Persian writers had created the whole 
machinery of romance. Their fabnlous ages 
stretched backward to a period far beyond tl(e 
date uBual|j|t>fixed upon for the creation of man, 
and the delightful era that has since charmed 
the minds of so many poets and philosophers, 
is shadowed forth in their early mythology, 
F^s and Dives, the good and evil spirits, gods, 
giants, and other creations of romance, figure 
prominently in many of thedr legends. Winged 
monsters, griffins, dragons, abound in the same 
marvellouB stories ; and a Persian hero tri< 
umphed over a monster of this kind, exactly as 
Bt. George, our patron saint, is said to hare 
vanqfuished the dragon in our own popular 
legend. 

To these sources may be traced the ma- 
eUaery that forms the basis of Gothic r»> 
manea. Even Comus with his giddy touti in 
Xtttaafa **XaM|«e,** and Bro^eco a^d his 
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attendant spirits, in Shakspeare’s charming 
comedy of the ** Tempest,” are but a fuller de« 
velopment of the germs contained in the more 
bnUiant specimens of the inventive powers of 
the Oriental mind. It is true that, by the 
divine art of the poet, these glowing creations 
of Asiatic poetry have been clothed in new 
forms, invested with fairer attributes, -and 
adapted in spirit to our European civilization ; 
but, for all that, the idea .originated with those 
early poets and dreamws who trimmed the 
lamp of knowledge in remote and (in a oer» 
tain sense) benighted ages. Th^ were the 
true pioneers of our modem system of pro* 
gression and improvement, and, when Asia 
was the seat of epipire, and this world of ours 
was in its youth, acted the part of the instruo* 
tors and entertainms of mankind. 

Hie vulgar in our own day talk of hoem’ 
potm tricks, and few ot their listeners would 
imagine that th^ were making use oi an 
expression employed in that aaaae 

4)entortes before our era, and that "Bobo* 
pas,” in the ancient Fersie tcogus^ signiflad 
g eag|iitor. In foot* the later taseaidiea af 
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le&rned men folly bear out the opinion ex- 
pressed by Hales, who says, “ Persia, indeed, 
or Iran, from the earliest times, seems 
to have been the great classic grouitd of 
Oriental mythology and romance, which di- 
verged and spread from thence with its roving 
tribes, the Palli and Pelasgi, &c., to almost 
every surrounding and distant country, Itetb 
of the east and of the west. The fabled wars of 
the gods and giants, which pervade the Gree|^ 
and Latin classics, most probably originated 
from the wars of their heroes, or ancient kings, 
with the Dives, or rebellious demons, in which 
they were supposed to be assisted by the Peris, 
or fairies, the good demons and guardian angels 
of mankind ; both acting under the control of 
the Supreme Being.’* 

The fhot of the high antiquity of Persia does 
itot, however, deprad upon the testimony of 
pro&ne writers, whether belonging to Persia, or 
other andent or modem states ; but is substan- 
tiated by several passages in the Bibl& The 
aaored annals contain abnndant evidences «f 
|le important position oocopied by this slater 
Hhm the Jews were a flavoured peoplp^ and 
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the Divine Governor of the universe main- 
tained a direct communication with a portion 
of the human race. 

Persia, therefore, it must be admitted, is one 
of the most ancient governments upon the face 
of the globe. Although its territories have 
undergone many changes, and its rulers have 
fallen from the high estate .which they once 
possessed, the present inhabitants of Persia 
dwell upon the same tracts of land that were 
occupied by their remote ancestors in the early 
ages of the world.. In this respect they enjoy a 
great advantage over their rivals in antiquity — 
the Jews and the Arabs — ^who have no abiding 
city. The Jews are scattered over the &ce of 
the earth, pfqntejng their distinctive marks 
of separation||>'Sinihout possessing a country 
which they can^’ball their own, while the 
Arabs have from time immemorial been wan- 
derers in the desert. The Pmiana alone, of 
all the nations who were their early con- 
temporaries, have preserved thmr nationaliiy, 
and retained possessbn of, at least, a fo^■ 
tioa oi Hioae tenHories in whioh they dwatt 
when. Daniel wrote his prophaetab and tho 
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Jewa wera about to forfdt their high prero- 
gatires. 

The Persian chroniclers, from remote ages, 
nooided the acts of their kings, and the 
ohi^ eyents of the time. Whatever their 
monarchs said or did was carefully noted 
ifmjit and they were continually attended 
scribes or secretaries, whose duty itKtMW 
to register their words and actions. In ail 
fratiTals and public ceremonies these function* 
arias might be seen performing their duties; 
and even amid the tumult of iMittle they zeal- 
ously pusmed their occupation. The instita- 
tion prevailed amongst the Asiatic nations, 
and many notices of the same are found in 
Gkvipture. It may seoDu strange to the modern 
student that all these reeords should have 
perished, with the exception of some edicts 
ppeservod in the Scripture narratives of Earn 
and E^emiah. Ntdioes a£ the Fenian sove- 
reigns and their subjects also occur in the 
wiitingsofsomBof the later prqdn^ and the 
H^oC Esther contains a piotBre of the man* 
MMinf tha Fandan eonst, with an aaeount af 
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The ^ews and the Persians, at the period 
of which it treats, lived in friendly inter* 
course; and the Jewish maiden, Esther, was 
raised from her low estate to share the 
Persian monarch’s throne. This was snp> 
posed to be Ahasuerus, who reigned over one 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces, and his 
gi^tness and power are thus summed up in 
tHe last chapter of the Book of Esther 
«^And the king Ahasuerus laid a tribute upon 
the land, and upon the isles of the sea. And 
all the acts of his power and of his might, and 
the declaration of the greatness ofdtfordeoai, 
whereunto the king advanced him< are 
not written in the book of the chronides of the 
longs of Media and Persia P For Motdeeai 
the Jew was next unto King Ahasuerus, and 
great among the Jews, and accepted of the 
multitude of lus brethren, seddng the wedlh 
of lus people, and speaking peace to all his 

A »f 

WSQIm 

According to tim Bndan historim, tiMir 
empire was fimnded dmut three thnimind 
yanm after tibe onaiieu of tim weild. Ihiib 
hmrerer, is one 
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tions of national origin that it will not be 
necessary for us to investigate in order to prove 
its fallacy. Upon the point of origin a nation’s 
historians are generally permitted to indulge in 
simulations, since it would be difficult, if not 
jfdtogether impossible, to trace with any degree 
ef certainty the small tribes or congregations 
of families from which mighty nationst-and 
peoples invariably take their rise. We will, 
therefore, descend from the region of romance 
to the common*place arena in which we may 
hope to meet with narrations more entitled to 
be regarded as matter of fact. The extent of 
Persia, at the earliest periods of which we 
possess certain knowledge, was small in com> 
parison to that which it subsequently attained, 
like Napoleon, at the zenith of his fame, the 
Persian autocrats wielded the sceptre of autho- 
rity over many neighbouring states, and the 
descendants of those who had been little more 
than patriarchal chieftains, possessed for a 
rime the empire of the worid. 

The andent state which we call Persia waa 
eentained within the tract of country bounded 
on riM west by the fiver Euphmtea and Media, 
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on the south by the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, on the north by the Great 
Desert and the Caspian Sea, and on the east 
by tlfh rivers Indus and Oxus. Its limits, 
consequently, underwent various alterations, 
as the wave of conquest rolled hack its warriors 
or bore them proudly forward in triumph upon 
its.crest. The people were, at the commence- 
ment, a race of shepherds and mountaineers, 
subdivided into several hordes or tribes. Hero- 
dotus (ix. 122) tells us : — “ The Persians origi- 
nally occupied a small and ru^ed country 
and Plato, who lived in the floui^shing times 
of the Persian monarchy, confirms this in a 
remarkable manner (The Laws iii. c. 12). 

The Persians were originally a nation of shep- 
herds and herdsmen, occupying a rude country, 
such as naturally fosters a hardy race of people, 
capable of supporting both cold and watching, 
and, when needfhl, of enduring the toils of war.** 
They were known as Persas, and the province 
in which th^ dwdt was called Fersis; and 
thus, as was often the case, the name oi the 
province and its populace has been retaiBed 
for the large state whi<di tlisgr ailerwmrds 
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founded. Its names were Paras, Pars, and in 
Sbapture, Elam. Iran is, however, the term 

which, both in ancient and modem times, 
the Persians have designated their country, 
like all nomad tribes, they gradually extended 
the sphere of their depredations until their 
aequiaitions enabled them to found a separate 
state, which assumed the dignity and eU]isjst> 
eiuy of a settled form of government. Hero* 
dotus tells us (i. 134), that the Modes, like 
the Persians, looked upon themselves as the 
'first people in the world, and valued other 
nations in proportion as they were situated 
near them ; esteeming those the least who are 
the most remote. 

In the early Persian legends, the original 
seat of their race is described as a deUdous 
country, named Miene-Veet^o. like nuMt 
nations the Persians possessed numerous tiadi> 
tions, with zefoence to whidi the learned 
Hecfea writes : — The traditions of this race 
pt o s o arv o some very impoirtuit partioulais iie» 
s pe cting thdr desomt, their anciant abodeiW 
and their gcadual throsigh thn 

landoflnm. These hreditinns are piaenraed 
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in the beginning of the Yendidat, the most im- 
portant, and, it is probable, tbe most ancient 
of aU their sacred books, the collection of 
which*is called the Zendavesta. The first two 
chapters of this work, entitled Yargards, con- 
tain the above traditions, not wrapped up in 
allegory, but so evidently historical as to 
deipand nothing more than the application 
of geographical knowledge to explain them. 
Y^ith the exception of the Mosaieal Scriptures, 
we are acquainted with nothing (the un- 
translated Vedas perhaps excepted) which so 
plainly wears the stamp of remote antiquity, 
ascending beyond the times within which the 
known empires of the East flourished; in 
which we catch, as it were, the last faint echo 
of the history of a former world, anterior to 
that great catastrophe of our planet whidi is 
attested in the vicinity of the parent country 
of these legends, by tbe remains of the de- 
phant, 'the rhinoceros, and tbe mammoth, 
and other animals properly belonging to tiw 
countries of tbe South. It would be a ftvit' 
leas labour to attend to aasign dates td 
tbeae remains, hut if thecom^hrof ihnYhm* 
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^Udat himself, who was long anterior to the 
Eatsian, and, as we shall have occasion to 
show, probably also to the Median dynasty, 
1^ known to us, received them as the primeval 
traditions of his race, our opinion of their im* 
portanoe may be fully justified.” The high 
antiqnity of the Persian language has also 
been pointed out by Sir William Jones, triio 
believed it to have been the original Syriac* or 
Chaldean, the parent of the Sanscrit, the 
Zend, and the Farsi, and to have furnished 
an important element in the Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic tongues. 

Such wore the people who in the earliest 
times of which we possess authentic records 
attracted the attention of their neighbours, 
and prepared to play an important part upon 
the stage of human life. Two dynasties, with 
a long interr^um between them, are rap* 
posed to have reigned in Persia previous to its 
conquest by Alexander of Maoedon, b.c. 881. 
The former that of the Pisdhdadians, wfakh 
l as t e d between five and six centuries, and the 
latter that of the dB^aiaaites, whidt exceeded 
aeven. The first ruler is said to hassMbeeii 
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Kaiumarath, Keiomarras, or Kaiomurs, who 
was^ raised to the imperial diguitj^ b.c. 2190, 
according to Hales, and b.c. 890, according to 
Sir TWIliam Jones. The former date may be 
correct, as it does not seem improbable that 
soon after the dissolution of the first Assyrian 
empire, the Persian tribes eliould gradually 
rise into importance. By Bome authorities this 
monarch is declared to have been a grandson 
of Noah. The truth may he, that he was a 
descendant of Shem. He was succeeded by 
Hushang, surnamed Fischdad " the Just,” or, 
as Sir William Jones suggests, “the Legis- 
lator,” 

This prince was a favourite character in the 
old Persian romances. Certain writers have 
endeavoured to establish his identity with 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, one of the four 
monarebs who, in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, are represented as making war upon 
five other kings. The latter were defeated and 
the victors carried off Lot, Abraham’s brotharii 
into captivity. Hie misfortunes of his relative 
armiaed the ire of the patriarch, who armed 
■hb trained servants, pursued the a g g re s s or ^ 
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teaenei hat and the booty, and dew Chedti#^ 
UuMner. The theory is ingenious, and has 
mabled Hales to assign certain occurrences 
in the early history of Femia to particular 
poriods. By carrying it out, he has found 
■nether member of the Persian royal family, 
mbailb career, in some points, furnishes a 
■eonterpart to that of Nebuchadnezsar. APhpse 
are, however, at the best, oonjectoies ; and so 
IkUe accurate information can be obtained of 

f 

the early Persian rulers, or even of the limits 
of their reigns or the epochs in which they 
flourished, that we turn at once to &irer fields 
of investigation, in which the results are more 
definite, and the conclusions accordingly more 
satisfactory. 

The most powerful of its andent monarchs 
and the real founder of the great Persian em« 
pire, was Cyras; and in treating of his life, 
we onoe mote enter the domains of what may 
Surly be deemed authentio histoiy* Pfeeviioas 
to his aooesdon, the Persians had led a nOMad 
Idod of lifo, and mn, in a great measme, 
wftjaflt to tile lledea; bat he gave tiiem par> 
■UHMftt pditioal iMtiti|tion% and upoit'Um 
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t|w crowns of Babylon, Media, and Persia 
devolved, — ^the two latter by regular succes- 
sion, and the former by right of conquest. 
Cyrusr became a great conqueror, and the abso- 
lute dominion of Asia fell into bis grasp. His 
mighty empire gradually swallowed up the 
surrounding states ; and the reader may form 
a^orrect idea of its extent from the fact that 
it was bounded on the north by the Caspian 
and Euzine seas, on the south by Etliiopia 
and the sea of Arabia, on the east by the river 
Indus, and on the west by the .Egean. This 
great monarch, probably through the influence 
of Daniel, lived in close alliance with the Jews, 
and at one time issued a proclamation in their 
favour. The account given in the Scriptures 
of this remarkable transaction is as follows: 
— “Now, in the first year of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, that the w'ord of the Lord spoken by 
the mouth of Jeremiah might bo accomplished, 
tlie Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, that he made a prodamation through- 
out all his kingdom, and put it also in writ- 
ing, saying, Tims saith Cyrus, Idi^f of Persia, 
All tbs kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord 
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God of Heaven given me; and He hatil 
chflkrged me to build him an house in Jeru- 
salem, vrhich is in Judah. Who is there 
among you of all His people P The Lord his 
Gk)d be with him, and let him go up.” — 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23.) 

The decree was executed, hut the great 
design of the restoration of the city 
temple of the Jews remained unfinished at 
the death of Cyrus. His successor was his 
son Camhyses, a warlike prince, who de- 
lighted 'in conquest. Ho made war upon 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and perished frond a 
wound which he accidentally indicted upon 
himself as he was mounting liis horse jto set 
out upon his return to Persia, Camhyses 
treated the Jews with rigour, and in this 
conduct was imitated by his successor, Arta- 
xerxes (circ. r.c. 520). 

Frideaux sums up the accounts derived 
ftom the sacred writings relative to this 
monarch’s interference, in these terms ■ 
**As soon as Artaxerxes was settled in the 
langdonit after the death of Camhyses, the 
Samaritans wrote a letter to him, setting 
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ftnrth that the Jews were* rebuilding their 
city and temple at Jerusalem; that, they 
having been always a rebellious people, there 
was ^son to suspect that, as soon as they 
should have finished that work, they would 
withdraw their obedience from the king, and 
pay no more toll nor tribute, which might give 
ai^ occasion for all Syria and Palestine to 
revolt also, and the king be excluded from 
having any more portion on that side the river 
Euphrates. And for the truth of what they had 
informed him of, as to the rebellious temper of 
that people, they referred him to the records of 
his predecessors, wherein they desired search 
might be made concerning this matter. On 
the receipt of this letter, examination being 
made, according to the purport of it, into the 
records of former times, concerning the be> 
haviour of the Jews under the Assyrian and 
Babylonish empires, and it being found in 
them whh what valour th^ had long defended 
themsdves, and with what dillloalty they were 
at length reduced by Nebuchadnessar, an order 
waa issued forth to prohibit them from pro* 
eeediiig any farther, and sent to the Samari* 
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tiins to see it put in execution, who, imme* 
diately on the receipt thereof, went up to 
Jerusalem, and having exhibited their .order 
to the Jews, made them desist, by torSe and 
power, from going on any farther with the 
work of the house; so it wholly ceased till 
the second year of Darius, king of Persia, 
fbr about the space of two years.” ^ t ' 

Upon the death of this prince, the usur- 
pation of the Magians was resented, a fear- 
ful piassacre of their order ensued, and a 
nobleman, named Ochus, was raised to the 
vacant throne, under the title of Darius I. 
This sovereign showed the Jews great favour, 
and under his auspices the restoration of their 
city and the erection of their temple were 
resumed. In order to improve the internal 
administration of the country, Darius divided 
it into satrapies. In fact, he accomplished 
more for the consolidation of the Persian 
empire than any of his predecessors had 
done. He first established the royal residence 
in certain fixed situations, in order to check 
the wandering habits of hb Subjects. 'Bnn 
dinnon ci the emptie into sati^ies asoond its 
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better organization, and laid the foundations 
of that colossal system of dominion of which 
the disciplined hosts afterwards came into 
coUiston with the warrior levies of Greece and 
Rome. 

Conquest appeared to he his passion, and 
Darius, or Ilystaspes, attempted that of Greece, 
t^n gradually rising in importance. With this 
object, he assembled one of those mighty arma- 
ijients which, in earlier ages, so often issued 
forth from Asia, spreading terror and desolation 
amongst the infant states of Europe. Darius 
sent ambassadors to demand submission in 
the usual form, hy claiming the homage of 
earth and water ; whereupon “ the Athenians,” 
Herodotus tells us, “threw his heralds into 
their pit of punishment, and the Laoediemo- 
nians pitched them into wells, teUbig them to 
procure the earth and water there, and carry 
it to the king.” The Persians invaded the 
oountry, but their large army was oom{detely 
defimted by the Athenians, led by Miltiadea, at 
the battle of Marathon, b.c. 490 ; and Darius 
died soon after. 

Xerxes, the Ahasuema of Seriptuie, sno- 
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oeedai to the yacaat throne, and resumed the 
attack upon Ghreeoe. His immense army, like 
that assembled by Napoleon for the conquest 
of Bussia, Tras composed of levies frota the 
various states over which he exercised domi- 
akm. The entire armament is said to have 
lUtDounted to more than two millions of com- 
hftants ; and its progress appeared to be ii^e> 
aistible. At the pass of Thermopylae, Leonidas, 
with his band of Spartans, arrested the ad- 
vance of the Persian army, inflicting great 
losses upon it; but their resistance was at 
length overcome, and the Persians pursued 
their aggressive career. At Salamis, the Per* 
stfm fleet sustained a calamitous defeat. It 
was dispersed, many of their ships having been 
destroyed, and the poet’s description is not 
exaggerated:'— 

** A king nte on tbc rockj brow 
Whldi lookB o*er M*boni Salminis, 

And thipi by thonimdi lay below, 

And men in netiona— all wm bit 
He counted tbem at break of daji 
Bui when the sun eel where were they t* 

. After tUa fsvwscC Xenes fled intn n wl d t . 
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and his army was again defeated, at Flatsea. 
He was afterwards assassinated, and after his 
death no more powerful armaments were 
lauudhed by Persia against Europe. 

Greek mercenaries afterwards served against 
the Persian monarchs ; and the adventures of 
some of these in the retreat of the ten 
tlyousand, the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus from Upper Asia, form the theme of 
[J^enophon s “ Anabasis.” The glory of the 
kingdom .declined, although the monarch was 
still the richest sovereign on the earth; and 
Darius III. or Godomonus verified the predio> 
tion of Daniel : “ By his strength, through his 
riches, he shall stir up all nations against the 
realm of Grecia.” — (Dan. xi. 2.) In exciting 
that country to make war upon Alexander, king 
of Macedonia, Darius III. aronaed the ind^> 
nation of that conqueror, who suddenly became 
the aggressor; and, b.c. 834, Persia was in its 
tom BSBSiled. In that war the Fetsuns were 
everywhere defeated, Darius' III. *was riain, 
and with him the old Persian empire expired. 
^Die successes of Alexander on the Granieas, 
atfniis»and Arbela, sealed ftsihte; Gsedr 
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MdiMiieB were founded in Asia, and for more 
than a century the Persians groaned under the 
Grecian yoke. They then fell into vassalage 
under various nations, and in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the famous Sassa- 
nj wa dynasty, which lasted more than four 
Ojp^ries, was founded. But the glory of the 
lOoient kingdom had departed, and Ffir^ia 
never recovered her sceptre. 

The luxurious style of living and the love pf 
dieplay for which the ancient Persians were 
celebrated, are mentioned by many writers, 
sacred ‘and profane. The testimonies of certain 
Ittxthors belonging to the latter class are 
'i|U>ted by Athenseus, in the twelfth book 
^hifl ** Banquet of the Learned.” He says : 
** But of *b11 nations tbo Persians were the first 
to become notorious for their luxury ; and the 
Persian kings even spent their winters at Susa, 
and their summers at Ecbatana. And Aris« 
todes and Chares say that Susa derives its 
name firom the taasonable and beaatilul din* 
nder of the place: for that what the Greeka 
call the lily is called in the Persiaa tengoagn, 
«8«w. th^ pass tiieir antamri|ritt Ym- 
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sepolis ; and the rest of the year they spend I& 
Babylon. And even the very thing which the 
Persian monarchs used to wear on their heads, 
showeS plainly enough their extreme devotion 
to luxury. For it was made, according to the 
account of Diuon, of myrrh and of something 
called labyzus. And the labyzus is a swee^ 
snvelling plant, and more valuable than myiiit. 
And whenever, says Dinon, theJiing dismounts 
frpm his chariot, he does not jump down, how* 
ever small *the height from the chariot to the 
ground may be, nor is he helped down, lean- 
ing on any one’s hand, but a golden chair is 
always put by him, and he gets on that to 
descend; on which account the king's ohaifk 
bearer always follows him. And IhifinlliiiMlrni 
women are his guard, as Heradides^of Cunue 
relates in the first book of hit history of 
Persia. And they sleep all day, that they may 
watch all night; and they pass the whole night 
in singing and playing, with lights baming; 

** But Chares of Mitylene,inthefillhbook4f 
his ‘ History of Alexander,* says : *ThaPersiaa 
Idi^ had come to sudi a piidi of lnaiiy» 
ttat at tipa head ot the royal eonchj|lime was 
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a' supper-room laid with five couches, iu wmcn 
there were always kept fire thousand talents 
of gold ; and this was called the king’s pillow. 
And at his feet was another supper-roofn, pre- 
pared with three couches in which there were 
constantly kept three thousand talents of 
vlver ; and this was called the king’s foot- 
Btool. And in his bcd<chamhcr there was^U^o a 
golden vine, inlaid with precious stones, above 
the king’s bed.’ And this vine, Amyntas st^ys 
in his * Posts,’ had bundles of grapes composed 
of most valuable precious stones ; and not far 
firom it there was placed a golden bowl, the 
work of Theodorus of Samos. And Agathoclos, 
m the third book of his ‘ History of Cyzicus,’ 
lays that there is also amongst the Persians a 
water oalled the golden water, and that it rises 
in seventy springs; and that no one ever 
drinks of it but the king alone and the eldest 
of his sons. And if any one else drinks of it, 
the pumshment is death. 

'* But Xenophon, in the eighth book of his 
*'C^yTopiedia,' says: *Tbey still used at that 
ttaa to pnotioe the disoiidine of the FeraiiMb 
but the dms and effuninaoy. of the Ifilii 
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But DOW they, disregard the dght of the 
aadent Fersiao, bravery becoDiiag extinct, and 
they are solicitous only to preserve the effemi- 
nacy df the Medes. And 1 think it a good 
opportunity to give an account of their luxu- 
rious habits. For, in the first place, it is not 
enough for them to have their beds softly 
spread, hut they put even the feet of their 
couches upon carpets, in order that the floor 
m{iy not present resistance to them, but that 
the carpets may yield to their pressure. And 
as for the things which are dressed for their 
table, notliing is omitted which has been dis- 
covered before, and they are also continually 
inventing something new; and the same k 
the way with all other delicacies: for tht^ 
retain men whose sole business it k to invent 
things of this kind. And in winter it k not 
enough for them to have their head* and tibeir 
body, and their feet oovered, but even on the 
tqn of their fingers they wear shaggy (^ee 
and finger-staUs ; and in summer they are not 
antisfied with Uie shade of the trees and Of the 
nwlnbbat they have also men planed in tbanato 
caaUdcn additional meana of proaming Aadn.' 
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“ And in the passage which follows this one, 
he proceeds to say, ‘ But now they have more 
clothes laid upon their horses than they have 
even on their beds. Bor they do not ^ay so 
much attention to their horsemanship as to 
sitting softly. Moreover, they have porters, 
and bread-makers, and confectioners, and cup- 
bearers, and men to serve up their mea^, end 
to take them away, and men to lull them to 
sleep, and men to wake them, and dressers.to 
anoint them and to ruh them, and to get 
them up well in every respect.’” 

In another part of this entertaining work — 
in which amid much that is extravagant, fre- 
quently blemished by a freedom of expression 
that is found in most ancient authors, many 
pictures of ancient habits and modes of life 
are preserved — ^reference is made to the magni- 
fleenoe of the Fersian banquets. Atbenseus says 
(Book iv.), '* But Heraclides, the Comsean, who 
compiled a history of Persia, in the second 
book of that work, which is entitled * Prepan^ 
tory,* says, 'And those who wait upon the 
Foraian kings while they are at supper, 
minister, after having Iwthed, wearing bthm 
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tiful clothes ; and they remain nearly half the 
day in attendance at the feast. But of those 
who are invited to eat with the king, some 
dine dUtside, and every one who chooses can 
see them, but some dine inside with the king : 
and even these do not actually eat with him ; 
but there are two rooms opposite to one ano- 
ther, in one of which the king eats his meal, 
and in the other the guests eat theirs. 

.“And the king beholds them through the 
curtain which is at the door, but they cannot 
sec him. But, sometimes, when there is a feast, 
then they all sup in one room, namely, in the 
same room as the king, being the large room. 
And when the king has a drinking party (and 
he has one very often), his guests are about a 
dozen in number ; and when they have supped, 
. the king by himself and his guests by them- 
selves, then one of the eunuchs ipmmcms those 
who arc to drink with the king; and when 
they come, then they drink with him, but th^ 
do not hare the same wine ; also they ait on 
the ground, and he zecimeB on a couch with 
golden feet; and when they are very drunk 
tw d nwdj th^ go away. But for the moat part. 
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the king breakfasts and sups by himself : but 
sometimes bis wife sups with him ; and some- 
times some of his sons do so. And at supper, 
his concubines sing and play to him ; abd one 
of them leads, and then all the rest sing in 
concert. 

“ But the supper,” he continues, “ which is 
called the king’s supper, will appear to ally ene 
who hears of it to be very magnificent ; still, 
when it is examined into, it will turn out to be 
economically and carefully managed, and in 
the same manner as the meals of the other 
Persians who are in office. For the king has a 
thousand victims slain every day: and amongst 
them are horses, and camels, and oxen, and 
tMes, and stags, and on immense number of 
sheep ; and a great many birds too arc taken ; 
and the Arabian ostrich (and that is a very 
large aiiimal)^ and geese, and cocks ; and a 
maiarate quantity of them is served up to 
each of the mess-mates of the long, and each 
of them oarrries away what is left for his break- 
Ihat. But the greater part of these viotiot%' 
and of this meat, » carried out into the cooif 
to the qwar^hearers, and li^t^rnwi'^lMlIif 
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whom the king maintains ; and in the court, 
the masters of the feasts portion out the meat 
and the bread into equal portions ; and as the 
mercennrjr troops in Greece receive money for 
their hire, so do these men receive food from 
the king, on account, as if it were money. 

“ And in the same way, at the courts of the 
other Persians, who hold office as magistrates, 
all the food is placed at once upon the table ; 
and when the mess-mates of the Magistrate 
have finished their supper, then he who super- 
intends the meal distributes what is left on the 
table (and the greater part of the meat is left) 
to each of the servants. An^ each attendant, 
when he has received his share, has his food 
for the day. For the most honourable df the 
mess-mates never come to the king except to 
dinner ; because, forsooth, .they have requested 
permission not to be boimd to come twice in 
the day, in order that they themselves 
able to receive guests at their own iunuMM." 
3dany more interesting partioolars of this 
p^pigde are to be found in the works of thw 
eildy duaics, as well as in the sacred writinga» 
■till my all tend to show that the Penians, 
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like most Asiatic nations, gradually abandoned 
their primitive simplicity, and plunged into an 
excess of luxury and extravagance. 

Our brief account of ancient Fer^* would 
not be complete, if it did not contain some 
reference to their government and religion. 

The form of government has always been 
that of a despotic sovereignty. ' The wilho^the 
monarch was law, and against his decrees ti^ere 
could he no appeal. The ceremonials of the 
court were tedious and stately, as many pas- 
sages in the Book of Esther show in fact, 
from all their subjects, from the highest to the 
lowest grades, the Persian despots exacted that 
absolute submission which characterizes the 
relatidns between ruler and people amongst 
Oriental nations. 

The Persians are generally supposed to have 
been idolaters, to have worshipped fire, and to 
have offered sacrifices to the sun and planets. 
These were probably at first vmierated as sjma- 
of the invisible God ; and this species of 
worship gradually declined into idolatry. Jjttr 
W. Jones says : <* The primoval reUg^df 
if wo may aaly an tlie authorities 
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Mohsan Fani, was that which-Newtcm calls the 
oldest of all religions — a firm belief that one 
supreme God made the world by His power, 
and continually governed it by His providence ; 
a pious fear, love, and adoration of Him ; a due 
reverence for parents and aged.persons ; a fira* 
temal affection for the whole human species ; 
an^ a compassionate tenderness even for the 
brute creation.” 

Every form of idolatry is believed by certain 
writers to be an imitation or a corruption of 
some system of revealed religion ; and upon 
this principle the fire-worship of the Persians 
is traced to the miracle of God revealing Him- 
self to Moses in the burning bush. Thus truth 
beeame deteriorated, and the manifesta^n of 
supreme power to one part of the human race 
was converted by others into an odious species 
of idolatry. 

This system, which gradually aasomed Imbu 
and pressure amongst them, has been thus do- 


qu»tly described by the author of “The DecU|p 
a|i||^all of the Branan. Empire ” : — •• The great 
j^Bfendamental article of the qratem was the 
mBmIhI doottiiie of the two jdnciplwt ; a 
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bold and injudicious attempt of Eastern philo- 
dOpby to recondle the existence of moral and 
physical evil with the attributes of a beneficent 
Creator and Governor of the world. The first 
and original Being, in whom, or by whom, the 
universe exists, is denominated in the writings 
of Zoroaster, Time without bounda; but it 
must be confessed that this infinite subfttanoe 
seems rather a metaphysical abstraction of the 
mind than a real olQect endowed with self- 
oonsciouBneBS, or possessed of moral perfeo- 
tions. Erom either the blind or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, uhich bears 
but too near an afiinity with the Chaos of the, 
Greeks, the two secondary but active principles 
of the universe were firom all eternity produced, 
Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them possessed 
of the powers of creation, but each disposed, by 
bis invariable nature, to exercise them wbb 
diflsient designs. 

**The principle of good is eternally absorbed 

light : the prino^ile of evil eternally bu^l^ 
ha darkness. The wise beneToleDqe of 
imned man MqpaUe of virtoe^ and abnnd^jjb 
fwvidadhii|hfelmbi t ntjf m itiA 
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of happiness. By his vigilant providence the 
motion of the planets, the order of the seasons, 
and the temperate mixture of the elements are 
prese^ed. But the malice of Ahriman has 
long since pierced Ormttad^s egg ; or, in other 
words, has violated the harmony of his works. 
Since that fatal irruption, the most minute 
aitioles of good and evil are intimately inter* 
mingled and agitated together ; the rankest 
poisons spring up amidst the most salutary 
plants; deluges, earthquakes, and conflagra- 
tions attest the conflict of Nature; and the 
little world of man is perpetually shaken by 
vice and misfortune. Whilst the rest of hu- 
man kind are led away captives in the chains 
of th^ infernal enemy, the fiuthM Persian 
alcme reserves his reli^ous adoration for his 
fHend and protector, Ormnsd, and fights under 
Ids banner of light, in the fall confidence that 
he shall, in the last day, share the glory df Ids 
tfiiimph. At that decisive period the wnB ghfc. 
«iBd%risdom of goodness will render the podUr 
Mlteul •aperknr to thefiirions malioe of hfk 
dUL Ahriman and Us folknren, disanBed 
will sinhintotheieimtfaedarfck 

B 2 
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ness ; and Tirtue will maintain the eternal 
peace and harmony of the universe. 

“.The theology of Zoroaster was darhly com- 
prehended by foreigners, and even by the far 
greater numbw of his disciples ; but the most 
careless observers were struck with the philo- 
sophic simplicity of the Persian worship. 

* That people,’ says Herodotus, * rej^ts *the 
uie of temples, of altars, and of statues, and 
smiles at the foUy of those nations who ima- 
gine that the gods are sprung from, or bear 
any affinity with, the human nature. The tope 
of the highest mountains are tiie places chosen 
for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are the 
principal worship ; the Supreme God, who fills 
the wide drde of heaven, is the object to 
whom they are addressed.’ Tet, at the same 
time, in the true spirit of a polytheist, lie 
accuses them of adoring earth, water, fire, tlfo 
wfoda, and the sun and the moon. But the 
Fenians of every age have denie#the charge, 
Mri explained the equivocal conduct whiiii 
nig^t appear to give a colour to it, Thojll* 
BMUta, and more particularly ftre» light, wl 
pn tun, whom they call llithra, 
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olgects of their religioiis rererence, beoanse 
they considered them as the purest symbols, 
the noblest productions, and the most powerful 
agentf of the divine power and nature. 

Every mode of religion, to make a'dQep 
and lasting impression on the human mind, 
must exercise our obedience by ei^oining prao* 
tioas of devotion for which we can assign no 
reason ; and must acquire our esteem by moid> 
citing moral duties analogous to the dictates 
of our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaster 
was abundantly provided with the former and 
possessed a sufficient portion of the lattei^At 
the age of puberty the fisithful Persian ww^ 
vested with a mysterious girdle, the badge of 
the divine protection ; and from that moment 
all the actions of his lilb, even the most indif* 
ftrent or the most necessary, were aandlBed 
by their peculiar prayers, qjaeuIatbnSyOr genu* 
flsctMu; the amisskm sf whttb, Undet/Wiy 
ciseaaMtanoes, was a giievoiat ifak, a e t i) ihfc i <W 
ia guilt to the Tkdatum of themont dBb||, 



thU^Mlple of Oofooster who^wdshed t&memL 
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the peneoutioiL of Ahiiman and^to live mth 
Oranud in a blissful eternity, where theniegree 
of fdidty will be exactly proportioned to the 
degree of virtue and {dety.” 

The Magi, m sacerdotal order, gradually 
waxed numerons and powerful. They ob- 
tained possession of considerable property, and 
wielded great influence. They were astrsllo- 
gm, and from them the Middle Age ^sterns 
of that false science were derived. In fact, go 
much did their power increase that reform was 
rendered essential, and this was* accomplished 
by Zerdusoht, although the age in which he 
flourished cannot be flxed with any degree of 
loeciBion. Of the Frarsian kn^, the Magi, 
their antagonism, and the Zerduscht reforma- 
tfam, the Bev. F. D. Maurice, in his learned 
treatise (m Moral and Metaphysical Fhiloeo- 
fdty, writes: **Tho Gyropsedia, and the teefti* 
monies of Herodotus respecting the feelings of 
the Persians towards thdr king, andr his inse- 
panUe connection with their worship, fhlly 
oonflnn another most important iniBraMh 
lAkh we shall dednoe from the Isgeiii^ 
impaoting Zsrdusoht. The Magian, nWahffH 
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was his antagonist ; some monarch was always 
the ally in his reforms. To exalt the royal 
above the sacerdotal fhnction, to prevent the 
kings *from being the servants of the priests, 
was unquestionably a great part of his work. 
Herein he was probably acting out a faith 
which was. far ‘older in Persia than himself. 
It h difficult hot to trace — ^most modem his* 
torians have traced — an opposition between 
the Persian and Median tribes (an opposition 
not preventing but necessitating an attempt at 
mnion between them) which points to more 
than the strife of mere personal feelings and 
interests. 

*■ The Median predominance seems always to 
indicate the triumph of a priestly order and of 
priestly habits : the Persian prevalence shows 
that a king is ruling who knows that he is h 
Ung, and is determined to maintain his autho* 
rity against all opposers, by whatever visihie or 
invisible instruments may wwk. 13ie 
BoUer kings, such as woe Gyms and Darios 
ncstaspes, do not merely piodaim their own 
‘q^sonny. They assert that Otmnsd is kteg ; 
they are as entirdy religions as those who are 
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agaiiut them ; their faith ia the ground 
of all their acta; in the strength of it they 
decree justice, organise aidzapies, improTC the 
tillage of the land, and constitute one of those 
mighty monarchies in which we recognize the 
character, strength, and spirit of Asia. In 
these monarchies everything dbpends upon the 
es^tral power, or rather upon the eamestftesa 
with which the central power confesses its sub- 
jeetiiaa to a gracious and beneficent Power, w 
whose name it rules and fights. The inscrip- 
tions whidi Major Bawlinson has recently iiv 
terpreted, show how remarkably this was the 
case with Darius Hystaspes : they embody the 
very spirit the Zerduscht reformation, and 
might almost tempt us to the notion — ^a 
fiavourite with some Gtermap critics (not, how- 
ever, it seems to us, compatible with any of 
the popular traditions) — ^that he was identical 
with the Prophet. He no doubt realized the 
eeneeption of the teacher much more than any 
aiM6 teacher omild have realized it. His order 
was that attempt to imitate the mrder of tils 
heavenly bodies, the calmness and regolarity'wf 
Katiue, wUrii one who lodced npon Bgiw m 
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the centre of the outward uniyerse, and thh 
king as the centre of the human sooietj, would 
especially have admhted and rejoiced in.” 

SucL are the guesses^ at truth we have re- 
ceived respecting the history, religion, govern- 
ment, and manners and customs of the in- 
habitants of ancient Persia. It was one of the 
earEest principalities of the earth, and althou^ 
the information to be obtained is not preeisein 
its character, it is sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion that Persia attained a high stage of 
civilization, and was the most imp<»tant of 
those early dominions of the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Changes and VinssUudes in Persia in Modem Times. 

PoB maii 7 oeutories the Persians, who had 
M^long roled over other nations and tsfib^s, 
osder the dominion of more powerM 
The Greeks, as we have seen in t]^e 
previous chapter, first obtained the ascendancy, 
which they wielded for about a centdiy, and 
then the Parthians held them in vassalage for 
nearly live hundred years. At the expiration 
of that period Rome was gradually soaring to 
loffy destinies, and Parthia decUning in power 
and impmrtanco. About a.i>. 220, a successful 
soldier, Ardishoer Babigan, usually called Ar- 
taacerxee, wrested the sceptre from the feeble 
grasp the Parthians, founded the celebrated 
Bisssnian dynasty, which lasted nearly five 
centarieB, and thus in a certain degree restored 
ttA Persian enqiire. Aztaxerxes olaimed to be 
d asa e n d e d from the anoieft noe ol Pentai 
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kings,” but he is generally supposed to have 
sprung from parents of low origin. The reign of 
this sovereign and those of his successors in the 
Sassaiilan dynasty form the connecting link 
between the ancient and modem kingdoms of 
Persia. In the brilliant pages of Gibbon the 
reader will find a graphic summary of the long 
warf of this period between the Persians and 
Biomans. The discord between the two enquiMi 
was brought to a close A.i>. 628, and, as the 
historian relates, “ a war which had wounded 
the vitals of the two monarchies, produced no 
bhango in their external and relative sitimtion.’* 
The rulers of the Lower Empire tumM every 
advantage to the best account, and the close 
of this long stru^le did not constitute an ez> 
oeptiou in this respect. Gibbon relates (chap, 
zhi) : *'The return of Heradius from Tannu 
to Constantinople was a perpetual trium|di; 
and after the exploits six ^carious campaigns 
ha peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his tcdkh 
After a knig impatience, the senate, tiie clmgy, 
and the pei^le went forth to meet their hero 
vtt tears and aedamations, with ottfw* 
hMslshes. and smummahle laaMN : ha entscod 
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tito ^^tal in a chariot drawn by four ele< 
]^unt8, and, aasoon as the emperor could dis- 
flngage himself from the tumult of public joy, 
ha tasted move genuine satisfoction in the em> 
1h»oeB of his mother ahd his son.” 

During the ascendancy of the Sassanian 
dynasty, Ohristianity was planted in Persia by 
the missionaries of Syria. It was violeht^ 
opjposed by the Magi, but idler undergoing 
many vicissitudes and persecutions, it tqok 
deqp root, and the Nestorians at one time ob* 
tained great power. Dissensions, however, con* 
tinned to impede its progress, and, in the midst 
of thew, Persia once more fdl under a foreign 
yoke. 

The first and most important event of modem 
history, is the sudden irruption of the Arabs, 
who, under the name of SaMoens, eonqueced 
several Asiatie, African, and European states. 
One hundred years after the fli^t Mahomed 
fteas Mecca the empire of hit suooessora ex* 
tended from India to the Atlaatio ocean. The 
Bmiaa nionaieliy, at that period in a dedteiag 
eendfi t i o n , was the flite to be attackad bythw 
ateh h tou aealipha. Tha tePtotesteof 
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682) by the Saracens proved disastrous; arid 
after a severe repulse, on attempting to- cross 
the Euphrates, th^ retired. They soon after 
returned to the assault, and gained a complete 
victory in the plains of Cadesia (a.i>. 686). 
Similar results attended the battles of Jaloulah 
(a.i>. 637) and Nehavend (a.]>. 640), the 
lattAr being styled by the Saracens the “ victoiy 
of victories,” and the Sassanian dynasty WSS 
subverted. The ancient government and in- 
stitutions of Persia, as well as the religion of 
Zoroaster, were overthrown, and the Persians 
compelled to embrace the faith of their Arab 
conquerors. The seat of the government was 
transferred to the new capital at Oufa, and 
Persia became a Saracen province. 

As the power of the caliphs declined, Persia 
Ml under the rale of the heads of powesAil 
flnnilies, and many chiefs maintained tbeaa* 
selves in various small jNrinoipalities, and thus 
preserved at least a nominal independence 
aastmgst the people. To trace the career of 
the state under these various dynasties if hudly 
MMssaiy. The rule of the sultans or man- 
d W h e of Gfaixni, iriio obtained the sesptte 
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JLD. 961 , appears to have been the most glo> 
rtoos. One of these, Sultan Mahmood, per* 
formed many brilliant aohievements, and even 
extended his conquests to India. Saying 
defeated the Hindoo prince Anundpal, who, 
with an immense army, had encamped near the 
Indus, Mahmood advanced boldly into India. 
In his progress he destroyed temples and Molf , 
and on his return to Ghizni was received with 
great rejoicing and acclamation. Maicqlm 
(voL i. oh. ix.) states : “ We are told by Eastern 
vnriters that on his return to Ghizni he ode* 
brated a festival, at which he displayed to the 
admiring and astonished inhabitants of that 
dty golden thremes magnificently ornamented, 
wUdh had been constructed from the plunder 
of seven hundred maunds (each maund being 
not quite seven pounds* weight) of gold and 
diver plate, forty maunds of pure gold, tw<$ 
fhousand maunds of sUver, and twentymannds 
of set jewds.*' 

In 1^ various expeditions into India Hah* 
nood penetrated to Heerut, Delhi, Gwalior, 
mi other places that have from reeent events 
bsaome the centre of poUie interest BH 
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oliief enterprise was for the destmotion of the 
idol, Somnauth, then termed “ the last refhge 
of idolatry.” 

An interesting account of ^e position and 
history of the temple of Somnauth is given in 
a note to Malcolm’s “ History of Persia” (vol. L 
oh. ix.). The author says : “ The temple stood 
in the county of Soreth, a province of the pen* 
inanla of Guzerat, which is now more gene* 
ral^ known rmder the name of Kattywar ; and 
which is celebrated in the Poorans for con* 
tainiug five inestimable blessings. First, the 
river Goomptee ; second, beautiful women ; 
third, good horses; fourth, Somnauth; and 
fifth, Dawarka. Among the many places in 
Soreth that are held sacred by the Hindoos, 
Somnanth, or SomnauGi Putten as it is more 
generally termed, has always been one of the 
BMist remarkable. It stands one or two miles 
firom the sea, at the junction ci three rivers, 
the Hums, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a dis* 
tanoe three miles to the east ot the portttf 
BstewnL 

ffgomnanth is one of the twelve ^ymbob of 
UllMistb whioh an said to have deapended 
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fixou heaven to the earth. The great fame 
this temple throughout the East attracted* 
as has been noticed, the bigotry and cupidity 
of Sultan 31ahmood of Ghizni. The holy 
image Was, according to Mahomedan authors, 
destroyed ; but this fact is denied by Hindoos, 
who assert that the God retired into the ocean.’ 
The temple, though despoiled of its ««n^r* 
moos treasures, soon recovered both ftwe 
and wealth sufficient to make it an object 
of attack to many Mahomedan princes ; and 
Saltan Mahmood Bcgharah, who obtained 
possession of the tlurone of Amedabad in the 
year of the Hogirah, 877, marched against 
Somnauth, razed the temple to the ground, 
and, with the bigoted zeal of a Mahomedan 
OMiq^ueror, built a mosque upon the spot 
where it had stood. The province of Soreth 
has* *1^ Bum that period, remained undec a 
Mahomedan government ; but the persevering 
piety of the Hindoos has overcome the bigotry 
of thrir rulers. The mosque has fallen ipto 
ruin; and Ahsela Bhaee, the widow of a 
prinoa of the Mahratta family of HoUcar, hm 
lately erected a new temple on the exaot rile 
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of that which was demolished. A symbol of 
Mahadeo has been placed in this temple, which 
is deemed peculiarly propitious to those who 
desire dBspring ; and Somnhuth, though it has 
lost its former splendour, still retains its repu- 
tation, and is visited by pilgrims from every 
quarter,. who pay a trifling duty to the Maho- 
modifh ruler for the liberty they enjoy of paying 
thiir devotions at this favourite shrine. 

‘•Not only the spot upon which the temple 
of Somnauth stands, but its vicinity, is cele- 
brated in the tales of Hindoo mythology. It 
was on the plains near it on which the most 
celebrated battle of the Jadoos was fought. 
We are informed, that in this action, which 
took plane about five thousand years ago, there 
were six crore, or sixty millions, of combatants, 
and that aU were slain. About a mile from 
Sonmanth, at a place called Bbalka, the Hin- 
doo pilgrim is shown a solitary peepul-tree, 
on the lumk of the Sersutty river, which he is 
assured stands on the exact spot where the 
fod Bhree Krishen received the mortal wound 
finmi an arrow that tenninated his incatna- 
tkNL** 

x 
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This celebrated idol Mahmood destroyed. 
Great treasures were found concealed in the 
hollow parts of the image, and these the con- 
queror seized and appropriated to his (ftm use. 
This dynasty was brought to a close a.d. 1160, 
in the person of Khoorsroo Malek, who was 
slain by a prince of the house of Ghour. The 
rule of the latter family was not of lonf^uxa* 
tion, and for many years the empire was'iljp- 
posed to the assaults of various Tartar hordes, 
of which the Seljookee tribe long wielded the 
ascendancy. On the decline of the influence 
of this tribe the country fell under the rule 
of the Atta-begs, a number of petty princes 
or governors ; Atta-beg being a Turkish word, 
compounded of Atta, master or tutor, and beg, 
lord i and signifies a governor, or tutor of a 
lord or prince. 

During many ages tho restless and wander- 
ing tribes that peopled the vast extent of 
country called Tartary had, undw varions 
appdlationB, burst upon the seats of eiapiie 
and oivilisation, oanying death and destnio* 
thm in their train. Led by some daring 
these hardy raoea came into contact witk.i^ 
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warri ors of Eome, Greece, Persia, and the 
mighty hosts assembled for the Grosades. 
Gibbon states (dbap. xxvi.) : “ In every age the 
immen^ plains of Scythia or Tartary have 
been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters 
and shepherds, whose indolence refuses to 
cultivate the earth, and whose restless spirit 
disdalhs the confinement of a sedentary life. 
Ill every age the Scythians and Tartars have 
been renowned for their invincible courage and 
rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have 
been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds 
of the North, and their arms have spread 
terror and devastation over the most fertile 
and warlike countries of the earth," 

Ano^MT irruption of these warrior races 
occurred in the commencement of the thir- 
temth century, when Persia was the first to 
fill under their attack. As these races ezer* 
ciaed such influence upon t^ state of the' 
world, and have entered so largely into the 
coAqposition of modem nations, a short acooimt 
of their origin, as it is related ly Gibbon, will 
not he insi^propriate. He says (duqi. xzvL), 
"lOMl^politiflel sodi^ of the anefcnt Germans 
b2 
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lias tlie appearance of a voluntary alliance of 
independent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, 
distingnuhed by the modem appellation of 
Sord», assume the form of a numerous and 
increasing fSunily, which, in the course of suc- 
cessive generations, has been propagated frOm 
the same original stock. The meanest and 
inost ignprant of the Tartars preserve wi& 
conscious pride the inestimable treasure of 
their genealogy ; and whatever distinctions of 
rank may have been introduced by the unequal 
distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves and each other as the de- 
scendants of the first founder of the tribe. 
The custom, which still prevails, of adopting 
the bravest and most faithful of the captives, 
may countenance the very probable suspicion 
that this extennve consanguinity is, in a great 
measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful 
prejudice wMch has obtained the sanction of 
time and opinion produces the effects of truth ; 
tile haughty harharians yidd a dieetfhl dsd 
voluntary obeddmoe to the head of their hl6od« 
and the^ chief, or aiwrso, as the rcpreaeala- 
tive of their great fhther, exerdsaa the aatiho- 
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rity of a judge in peace and of a leader in war. 
In the original state of the pastoral world, 
each of the muraaa (if we may continue to use 
a modem appellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large and separate family, ahd the 
limits of their peculiar territories were gradu* 
ally fixed by superior force or mutual consent. 

'* But the constant operation of various and 
permanent causes contributed to unite the va- 
grsijxt Hords into national communities, tmder 
the command of a supreme head. The weak 
were desirous of support, and the strong were 
ambitious of dominion; the power which is 
the result of union oppressed and collected the 
divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and as 
the vanquished were fireely admitted to share 
the advantages of victory, the most valiant 
chiefs fastened to range themselves and their 
followers under the formidable standard of a 
confederate nation. The most sucbesafiil of 


the Tartar princes aasumed the military com* 
mandf to wh^ he was entitled by the sape* 
liocity either of merit or of power. He was 
m^lpd to the throne by the acrJamationa of his 
eiyMdst and the title of jDhweqptemesinthe 
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laygiMga of the North of Asia, the fhll extent 

the regal dignity. 

** 73ie right of hereditary suooession was long 
OQOfined to the blood of the foundeif of the 
mcmarchy ; and at this moment all the khans 
'who reign from Crimea, to the wall of China 
are the lineal deseendants of the renowned' 
Zingis. But as it is the' indispensable dhtylif 
a Tartar sovereign to lead his warlike subjects 
into the field, the claims Ot an infant are oUten 
disr^rded, and some royal kinsman, distin- 
guished* by his age and valour, is intrusted 
with the sword and sceptre of his predecessor. 
Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on 
the fribes, to support the dignity their 
national monarch and of their peculiar chief; 
and each of those oontribntions amoatds to the 
ti^ both of their property and vt their sped. 

" A Tartar sovereign eigoys the tenth pvt of 
the wealth of his people; and m his own do- 
mestio rfehes of flocks and herds increase in a 
vnoh larger proportion, he u able pleatiftdly 
to maintain the instio affiendonr of his oewt» 
la reward the moat d es er ving or the moal 
wamted of his tolhmewb and to obtain flriviiM 
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gentle influence of corruption the obedienoe 
which might be sometimes refused to the stem 
mandates of authority. The manners of his 
subject#, accustomed like himself to blood and 
rapine, might excuse in their eyes such partial 
acts of tyranny as would excite the horror of 
a ciyilized people, but the power of a despot 
has n6ver been acknowledged in the deserts of 
Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction of the 
khan is confined within the limits of his own 
tribe, and the exercise of his royal prerogative 
has been moderated by the ancient institution 
of a national council. 

" The Coroultai, or Diet of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in 
the midst of a plain, where the princes of the 
reigning fimuly and the mursas of the respeotiTe 
tribes may oonveniently assemble on horseback 
with their martial and numerous trains, and the 
amhitiouB monarch who reviewed the strength 
mnstoaosult the inclination of an armed people. 
Tb» rudiments of a feudal government may be 
diaoorered in the constitution ot the Scythian 
ecTaitarnations; but the perpetual ocmiflet of 
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ift the eetablishment of a powerful and despotic 
empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute 
and fortified by the arms of dependent kings, 
has spread his conquest over Europe dtr Asia ; 
the successful shepherds of the North have 
submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, 
and of cities ; and the introduction of luxury, ' 
after destroying the freedom of the peoplb,Ahas 
undermined the foundations of the throne.” 

As the Huns poured into Europe and sw^pt 
away the ancient Boman dominion, so did the 
Mogulaik led by Zingis Khan,* subvert the 
Persian and other empires. This mighty ag< 
grossion is thus described by a modem histo- 
rian : — " About the first years of the thirteenth 
century, the formidable name and victorious 
progress of a new oonquwor and nation of Tar- 
tarian race first broke upon the aatomshed 
world. From the wide upland plains hsgrand 
the great ^Eastern deaert, whioh extend to the 
Chinese wall, issued a race, described as ooont- 
lessdn number, and as more horribly inhnman 
in Mpaot and sjnrk, and more utterly devoid of 
aU oiviliaation, than any ol the destroyoM of 

* Tdunggfa Kli s Swi . 
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mankind who had been let loose from the Tar* 

tarian regions to desolate the earth. Their 

earliest appearance in authentic history is 

under ibe general term of Moguls, and under 

the guidance of a leader whose proper desig* 

nation of Temudgin has almost been lost in the 

national title, which was arrogated Sot his 

grandeur, of Zingis Khan, or the Mightiest of 

Lords. He was the son of a khan who ^d 

reigned over thirteen hordes; and it -is pro* 

bable that the immense masses of the same 

generic features, who were drawn Mto his 

standard by the results of conquest or the 

thirst of rapine, derived their common term of 

Moguls ^m the original distinction of his 

own tribe. 

« 

*' The. early fortunes of a barbarian oom* 
qnerar, the founder of his own greatness^ are 
dvaya obscure; the unlettered traditions of 
oaniadio savages must be equally deatitnte of 
authentieity and interest ; and we may at onoe 
djamisa the tale of vidsaitadea, whetiier f!sb«- 
kaas or real, which are aaoribed to the youth of 
Ztngk. He first borat the luslta of hie native 
Tartar region to precipitate his myriads iqpon 
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the plains e(? China. The Great Wall prov'ed 
but a feeble barrier against his innumerable 
eavalry; and after a desolating warfare, he 
tore five great provinces of the north ftom the 
huge but ill'Oemented fabric of the Chinese 
dominion." 

6uoh was the conqueror whom thd Tersians, 
at the ‘commencement of the thirteenth ten- 
tory, rashly provoked. Zingis, indeed, is said 
to have been desirous of cultivating Meodly 
relations with the Moslem princes, but an out* 
nge provoked his ire and rendered war inevi* 
table. A caravan, consisting of three ambas* 
sadors and one hundred and fifty merchants, 
was attacked at Otrar, and the travellers mur* 
dared. This was said to have been doim at the 
command of Mahomed, Sultan of Persia; and 
tiie Mogul ruler no sooner heard of the outrage 
than he vowed vengeanoe. His army amounted* 
It is said, to seven hundred thousand men. Foagr 
hundred thousand warriors, led by the Persian 
sidtan,cnoountered thismighfyhost in the vast 
plains to the north of the Jazartea, but afta 
an.cbatinate straggle they were eompeUed to 
giMway(aj>.lS17— 18S8). The chief dtks 
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of Persia were besieged! and captured, and its 
richest and most populous provinces despoiled. 
The Sultan Mahomed retired to a desert 
island id the Caspian Sea, where, unpitied and 
alone, he soon after expired. His son, Gela- 
leddin, made a gallamt effort to change the 
’fortunes* 6f the war. Fighting step by step, 
as hr Irctrcated before the overwhelming forces 
of his assailant, he at last reached the hanks 
of ihe Indus, when, in a moment of despair, 
he spurred' his horse into the stream, and, 
amid the acclamations of his opponents, gained 
the other bank of the river in safety. Laden 
with the spoils of Persia, Zingis at length led 
his warriors back to their native plains, bat 
did not long survive to enjoy the firaits of his 
numerous victories. 

. Boon after the death of this oelelhatad 
landar, the Hogols renewed their aggresskms 
qpoa Persia. A series of stmgglea fcdksrad, 
the zesnlt of whidi was, that* the PeniaBS 
vere completely sobdojod. Qelaledd in, whe 
altar his &nt gidlant defenoe bed resomed the 
Peniaii sovereignty, conteaided irith more thaa 
aidinacy vahmr, and fixighi Ibntteen gsael 
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battles. His efforts were unavailing, and ha 
ended bis days in the mountains of Curdistan. 
The Hogols ruled over Persia about a century ; 
but the ‘influence of their chieftains gfadually 
dedined ; Persia fell under the sway of a num- 
ber of petty tyrants, whose power was crushed 
by Timoux or Tamerlane, said to ha^ beei^ a 
descendant of Zingis Khan. 

This warrior was bom at the village of 
Sebsar, near Samarcand, and like so many of 
the conquerors whose career he imitated and 
whose glories he sought to rival, he carried 
his victorious standards into Persia and 
India. The former had, as we have seen, 
ftdlen under the rule of a number of petty 
tyrants, and its conquest was by no mems 
diffleult. The Persian ftwoes gave wav faeIbKe 
the Ubw assailant, and in a fow yearn TboMigir 
had completely ovemin the ooouby 
1898). War was this chieftain's elmnen^ 
he had no sooner subdued one state than lie 
hastened to the attack upon another. After 
many enapaigna, he spent two months in telax.- 
ationf# Samaiwd, on whkft oo9MlMa«4l9 
dtWbntod tbc mtniijio of of 
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with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. 
His repose was not of long duration, and he 
set forward to invade China. The severity of 
the wedther, and undue exertion, proved too 
much for his weakened frame, and he die^ of a 
fever in the seventieth year of his age (1406). 

Gibbd^sums up the effects of his sway in 
these 'words : — The four following observa- 
tions will serve to appreciate his claim to the 
public gratitude; and perhaps we shall con- 
clude that the Mogul emperor was rather the 
scourge than the benefactor of mankind. 1. If 
some partial disorders, some local oppressions, 
were healed by the sword of Timonr, the 
remedy was far m(ffie pernicious 
4i s oa i o . ^ their rapkie, cruelty, and diaetffd, 
Om fUBtlfy ^nrants of Benia might afflict the^ 
but whole^tiiBations were ci*iiAed 
naieir ^ lhdtotepe |t the reformer. 13te 
ffliwiad which had been occupied by flourishing 
iifles was often marked by his abominable 
tpophies— by oolumns or pyramids of hnman 
heads. Astraoan, Carizme, Delhi, 
ffl a gdad, Damascos, fion^ ^jiaa, 

and a tbensand others, woe eadeed or bna ae J^ 
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(» ntteiiy destroyed in bis presence and by 
bis troops : and perhaps bis conscience would 
hare been startled if a priest or pbilosopber 
bad dared to number tbe millions of Victims 
vbom he bad sacrificed to tbe establishment 
of peace and order. 

" 2. His most destructive wars w^ rather 
inroads than conquests. He invaded llirltbs* 
tan, Eipsak, Russia, Hindostan, Syria, Ana> 
tdlia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope or 
a desire of preserving these distant provinces. 
From thence he departed laden with spoil ; but 
be left behind him neither troops to awe the 
omtumadous, nor magistrates to protect the 
obedimt natives. When he bad broken the 
ibbrio of their ancient government, he aban* 
doned them to the evils which his invasion 
bad aggravated or oansed; nor were theae 
evils compensated by any present or possible 
banefita. 

*' 8. Ibe kingdoms of Ttansoziana and 
Bania were tbe proper field wbidi he laboured 
to enltivmte and adem as the paqpatual inberi* 
taswe ef hb IkBaily. Bnt bispeaoaMliboiixa 
fMia.oflaB intenmptad ^ sometimaaldasted 
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by the absence of the coiM|u^r. While he 
triomphed on the Volga or the (Ganges, his 
serrants, and eren his sons, forgot their nuister 
and thehr duty. The public and private u^u* 
ries were poorly redressed by the tardy rigour 
of inquiry and punishment; and we must he 
content to praise the Imtitutiom of Timour as 
the spdcious idea of a perfect monarchy. 

“4. Whatsoever might be the blessings of 
his jidministration, they evaporated with his 
life. To reign, rather than to govern, was the 
ambition of his children and grandchildren,— • 
the enemies of each other and of the people. 
A fragment of the empire was upheld with 
some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son; but 
after his decease, the scene was again involved 
in darkness and blood; and before the end of a 
oontuiy, Ttansoriana and Persia were trampled * 
by the Usbeks from the North, and the Turk* 
mans of the black and white sheep. The race 
of Timour would have been eitinct, if a hero, 
Ids descendant in tha fifth degree, had not fled 
befim the UdMk anns to the oonqneat of Hin^ 
dostaiw ^ sttooesson (the great Hegnli) 
eartended their sway from the monntaiap'dr 
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Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and from Candahar 
to the Golf of Bengal. Since the reign of 
Aorungzebe their empire has been dissolved ; 
their treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a 
Persian robber ; and the richest of their king* 
doms is now possessed by a company of Chris- 
tian merchants of a remote island in the 
Northern Ocean.” 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the Suffavean dynasty was established in 
Persia. About this time the Persians fre- 
quently came into collision with the Ottoman 
empire, then gradually rising into importance. 
Of this line of rulers, Shab Abbas, designated 
Shah Abbas the Great, who ascended the 
throne in 1585, was the most celebrated. He 
defBated the XJsbegs, and in some degree 
' restored the fortunes of the Persian emigre. 
This poweifhl monarch received two Bnglish- 
men. Sir Anthony Sherley and his brother, on 
a mission, and showed a desire to enter into 
friendly relations with tBe European powers. 
He also put an end to the ravages of the 
Habegs, estaUiahed tranquillity in Persia, ex- 
ptOed the Turks from his territories, invited 
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Europeans to settle in his dominions, fostered 
commerce and encouraged learning. The 
noblest eulogy upon the character of Abbas, 
who died a.d. 1628, is contained in one short 
sentence, recorded by an impartial writer : 
“ When this great prince ceased to live, Persia 
’ceased te prosper.” 

Tb(^ descendants of Abbas did not imitate 
his better qualities, and power soon fell from 
thejr grasp. The new masters of Persia were 
the Aighans, a collection of tribes inhabiting 
the mountainous tract of land between Kho- 
rassan and the Indus. Their origin has been 
a matter of much dispute. Some authorities 
assert that the name Afghan is derived from 
the Persian word signifying ” lamentation ; ” 
and it was thus applied because those tribes 
bewailed their banishment from Judea. They' 
are said to have been lineally descended 
firom the Jewish captives carried off by 
Nebuchadneazar. At an early date the Af- 
^ums were converted to the Mabtanedan 
religion. Their country had long been sub- 
ject to the conquerors of Persia and India, 
until their turn of iriumph arrived. 
r 
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for a season they wielded the sceptre oyer 
Persia. The appointment of Goorgeen Khan, 
prince of Georgia, to the government of Can- 
dahar led to a revolt (1704). This prince 
acted with great tyranny towards the Afghans, 
and even assailed the honour of the female 
branches of their ruling family. liter Vais, 
the most powerful of the Afghan chiets, dis- 
sembled his anger, and invited Goorgeen Khan 
to a sumptuous entertainment, at which 
he was murdered with all his attendants 
(A.D. 1709). 

Tliis was the signal for hostilities, in the 
course of which the Persians were defeated; and 
after a series of condicts, Mahmood, son of 
Meer Vais, was proclaimed sovereign of Canda- 
bar (1717). At a great battle, fought under the 
walls of Ispahan (a.d. 1722), the Persians were 
again routed with loss, and their city was 
closely besieged. The Shah Hussein, having 
no alternative, attended by some of his nobles 
and three hundred of his troops, repaired to 
the Afghan camp in order to surrender. 
** Uis ungenerous enemy,” says Malcolm) 
**eould not refitain from insulting the fallen 
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monarch ; and the melanoholy procession was 
commanded to halt within a short distance of 
the tents, on the pretext that Mahmood was 
asleep. After this delay, which would have been, 
according to the usage of the country, degrading 
to one of his subjects, he was at last permitted 
to procectt^to the palace of Perr&hikb&d, where 
he was'introduced into a great hall, or saloon, 
in which he found his conqueror seated ; and 
he had reached the centre of this room before 
the haughty Afghan rose to receive him. 
Hussein immediately addressed him in the 
following words : ‘ Son, since the great Sove- 
reign of the universe does not will that I 
should reign any longer, and the moment has 
come which he has appointed for thy ascending 
the throne of Persia, I resign the empire to 
thee ; may thy reign be prosperous ! ’ 

** After this speech he took the toor&h, or 
royal plume of feathers, from his turban, and 
gave it to the vizier of Mahmood; but that 
prince refused to accept it from any other but 
the monarch to whom it belonged. The meek 
Hussein rose, took it from, the minister, 
and, while his arrogant enmny remained in 
p 2 
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his seat, he placed the rich emblem of royal 
power in his turhan, and exclaimed, ‘ Beign 
in peace ! ’ After the usual refreshments 
had been served, Mahmood deigned ‘for the 
first time to speak to his captive. ‘ Such,’ 
he observed, ‘ is the instability of human 
grandeur. God disposes of empir8s as He 
pleases — He takes them from one to §ive to 
another ; but I promise ever to consider you 
as my father, and to undertake nothing \rith- 
out your advice.’ The Suffavean dynasty 
terminated •with Hussein ; for, although his 
son TAmUsp assumed the title of fcing, the 
Persian empire passed, at least for a time, 
under the rule of the Afghans.” 

While Persia was involved in this struggle 
to preserve her independence, she was assailed 
by new enemies. The Kussians, then just 
emerging from barbarism, invaded her terri- 
tories in one direction, while the Turks 
attacked in another. Peter the Great had 
cast a longing eye upon the western shores 
of the Caspian ; and he xvas not long in finding 
a pretext to justify his interference. The 
plunder of a llussian caravan on its way from 
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China was the assumed cause of this ruler's 
hostility. Peter put himself at the head of his 
army, sailed from the Volga, and reached the 
coast oi^ Ddghestan. Having issued a procla- 
mation, he took possession of Derbund (a.d. 
1723). A treaty was afterwards concluded 
with BusSia, by which it was stipulated that 
the Czfir should assist in expelling the Afghans 
and in establishing the Persian monarch on 
his. throne; in return for \«hich service the 
latter agreed to cede in perpetuity to Bussia 
the towns of Derbund and Baku, with the pro- 
vinces of D^hestan, Shirwan, Ghilan, Mazen- 
deran, and Asterabad. 

While the Bussians were assailing Persia to 
the north-west, the Turks entered Curdistan, 
and at first met with great success. The 
citizens of Tabreez worsted them; but in a 
battle fought in 1725 the Persians met with a 
terrible defeat. A partition treaty of some of 
the finest provinces of Persia had been signed 
between the rulers of Bussia and Cons^- 
tinople. Thus, at this early period in their 
history, did the Bussian Csesars commence 
that policy which eventually brought them 
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inlo ooUidoa with Prance and England. The 
treaty contained six artides. The share that 
fell to Eussia was marked by a line that gave 
that state all the provinces on theOaspian 
from the country of the Turkomans to the 
confluence of the rivers Kur and Araxes. The 
portion intended for Turkey was bohnded by a 
line which, commencing at that poinf, went 
by Tabreez, Hamadan, and Kermanshah, 
to Ardebil. The treaty was not, howeyer, 
executed. 

Soon after, NMir Eooli, a chief of great 
power and ability, born in Eborassan, obtained 
considerable celebrity, defeated the Afghans, 
and Anally expelled them from Persia (1731). 
Thus terminated the Afghan invasion, which 
had been the source of so much misery and 
such terrible calamities to the Persians. Their 
career had been one of destruction ; and, al> 
tliough not powerful enough to retain posses- 
uon of the conquest which they had made, 
they demolished some of the proudest public 
edifices, and despoiled the richest provinces of 
Persia. 

Malcolm sums up the history of Persia frma 
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the overthrow of the Sassanian dynasty in 
these words : — ** The first enthusiasm of the 
religion of Mahomed had swept away the 
Sassanilin dynasty ; but a bold and able 
leader had, by the destruction of the Caliphs 
of Arabia, rescued his country from the igno- 
Tniny ofrllfeing deemed one of the provinces of 
another empire, dnd restored it to its dignity 
as a kingdom. From that period it bad been 
in possession of Tartar chiefs, who had gene- 
rally emigrated with their tribes into the 
milder climate of Persia, and whose power was 
continued for a time by the support of those 
warlike followers by whom it had been estab- 
lished. A revolution of a very uncommon 
nature had transferred the crown of Persia 
from these races of Tartar chiefs to the son of 
an ascetic.* Several of the first of the Sufia- 
vean princes were worthy of their exalted 
destiny ; but the last century of the rule of 
this family presents us with a picture that can 
excite no feelings but those of disgust and 
indignation: and such was the debased 
worthless character of some of these monarohs, 
* Shah ImudL 
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tliat the mind is almost reconciled to those 
dreadful scenes amid which they perished.” 

Persia once more relapsed into anarchy; 
powerful conquerors, like N&dir Shah, could 
only for a time retrieve the fortunes of the 
empire, for everything bearing remote ana- 
logy to firm and permanent government had 
ceased. 

N&dir Shah belonged to the tribe of Aff- 
shhr, one of the seven Turkish tribes that had 
attached themselves to the family of the Suffa- 
vcan dynasty. Nfidir was bom^ of obscure 
parentage, in the province of Khorassan, a.i>. 
1G88. lie was at one time in the service of 
Shah Tfim&sp, and afterwards headed a band 
of robbers. Eowarded for some service against 
the’ Usbegs, he became a chief of great reputa- 
tion, and gradually rose m distinction. The 
design of usurping the supremo power soon 
entered into this ambitious chieftain’s mind, 
and the weakness of the character of Tkm&sp 
favoured this scheme. N&dir, like Ardisbeer, 
tin founder of the Sassanian race of kings, had 
Me virions of future grandeur. He saw, we 
ace told, in one of these, a water-fowl and a 
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white fish with four horns : he dreamt that 
he shot the bird ; and, after all his attendants 
had failed in their attempts to seize the extra- 
ordinary fish, he stretched out his hand and 
caught it with the greatest ease. The simple 
^act of his dreaming of a bird and a fish, he 
was infonfied by fiattering astrologers, was a 
certain^ presage of his attaining imperial 
power ; and his historian has had a less diffi- 
cult task in discovering, from subsequent 
events, that the four horns of the fish were 
types of the kingdoms of Persia, Khaurizm, 
India, and Tartary, which were all destined to 
he conquered by this hero.” 

In 1730,. N&dir received a grant of four 
provinces. Having vanquished the Afghans, 
he m^chcd against the Turks, with whom the 
Shah Td.mfisp concluded an inglorious peace 
(a.d. 1732), which famished N&dir with the 
opportunity he desired ; and the reigning 
monarch was soon after deposed. After 
some delay, N&dir mounted the vacant throne 
(a.d. 1736). The manner in which this was 
accomplished was peculiar, and in some za> 
spects resembles that passage in our own hia> 
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4ory in which the elevation of Hichard the 
Thiid is recorded. 

The infant heir to the Persian throne died 
at Ispahan ; and some authors assert *that the 
child was put.to death by Nhdir’s orders. The 
ambitious chieftain assembled the principal 
nobles and officers at a banquet, at Ihe festival 
of the Nouroze, or vernal equinox, an^ spoke 
to them in these terms : — “ Shah T&m^bsp and 
Shah Abbas were your kings, and the princes 
of their blood are the heirs to the throne. 
Choose one of them for your sovereign, or 
some other person whom you know to be great 
and virtuous. It is enough for me that I have 
restored the throne to its glory, and delivered 
my countiy from the Afghans, the Turks, and 
the Russians.” 

Having made this speech, N&dir retired while 
the nobles deliberated, but be was soon recalled 
to have the crown oifered for bis acceptance. 
This the wily chieftain pretended to reject, and 
we are told that the same scene was acted 
daily for a month. At last bis assumed reluo 
tanoe gave way, but he demanded the supprea* 
alon of a powerful rdigbua aect as the i^rioe 
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of his assent. N&dir said, “ I must insist 
that, as I sacrifice so much for Persia, the 
inhabitants of that nation shall, in consi- 
deratioi» for one who has no object but their 
tranquillity, abandon that belief which was 
introduced by Shah Ismail, the founder of the 
Suifavean liynasty, and once more acknowledge 
the authority of the first four caliphs. Since 
the schism of Sheah has prevailed, this county 
has. been in continual distraction: let us all 
become Soonees, and that will cease. But as 
every national religion should have a head, let 
the holy Imaum Jaafier, who is of the family 
of the Prophet, and whom we all venerate, be 
the head of ours.” The request was of course 
complied ^vith, and Nfidir accepted the sove* 
reignty. 

This powerful sovereign gained many* vie* 
tones over various enemies; and conquered 
India ; but at bis death the reins of authority 
fell into weak hands, and the fortunes of riie 
Persian monarchy again declined. Only under 
the rule of Kurreem Khan (aj). 1769—1779) 
did the empire epjoy a temponry ptosperHy. 
It often happened that various oomperiten 
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struggled for ascendancy, and the regular suc- 
cession was altogether broken up. 

Sir J. Malcolm says : — “ The extraordinary 
rise of N&dir Shah and of Kurreem Mian had 
destroyed ths^t sacred regard for the royal 
family which had so powerfully protected the 
weakest of the Suffavean monarch^.- Every 
leader who had followers thought that' chance 
might give him the crown. The usurpation of 
the name of king was so common, that -the 
title was no longer held in respect ; and men, 
amid the continual change of rulers, had lost 
their habits of obedience to the only para- 
mount authority that was recognized by the 
usages of the country. This is no overcharged 
picture ; and it may be affirmed that when the 
success of Aga Mahomed Khan obtained him 
the rule of Persia, tliat kingdom was in a state 
of complete anarchy. The chiefs of the prin- 
cipal tribes cherished plans of inordinate am- 
bition. Their followers, accustomed to scenes 
of revolt and of plunder, were adverse to any 
power which deprived them of their harvest of 
spoiL The towns and villages had been pil- 
itged so often, that many of their inhabitants. 
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compelled to abandon their homes, sought 
relief in the practice of that violence by which 
they had been ruined; while others became 
voluntai^r exiles from their country. Com- 
merce had gradually declined ; fqr, independent 
of the hazards which merchants incurred from 
fhe upstart rulers of the day, the public roads 
were infested by plunderers, who seized upon 
all property that they found unguarded.” 

Aga Mahomed Khan, the founder of the 
reigning family, rescued many of the fairest 
provinces of Persia from the grasp of the ag- 
gressor, and in 1790 accepted the crown. For 
many years' before, he had virtually governed 
Persia, and in some measure restored the glo- 
ries and importance of the kingdom. His life 
was cut oif by assassins in 1797, and the sceptre 
has since been wielded by his descendants, 
some of whom have given evidence of the pos- 
session of considerable ability. 

During the. years of tho decline of the 
Persian monarchy, HusbU has taken every ad- 
vantage of its weakness for purposes of self- 
aggrandizement. As we have seen, Peter the 
Great formed plans for its partition; and 
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Catherine faithfoUy adhered to this ' policy. 
Catherine II. invaded Persia, but the Russian 
army was recalled just as Aga 3Iahomcd Khan 
had put himself at the head of the*Fersian 
forces. Death terminated his victorious career, 
and under the rule of his successor the attack 
Was renewed. Georgia and other* provinces 
were wrested from Persia. In January, 1814, 
a.treaty between Russia and Persia was pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg, in which the latter 
power ceded a number of governpents on the 
‘Caspian Sea and the whole of Dhghestan; it 
also renounced aU claims to Georgia, Immeritia, 
Guria, and Mingrelia, and ceded thorn in full 
sovereignty to Russia. 

These concessions did not, however, satisfy 
the rapacity of the czars. Under various pre- 
tences they sought to despoil Persia, to obtain 
an undue ascendancy over her monarchs, and 
to make the possession of that country the 
vaniogc-ground for assailing the dominion of 
the British in India. The late czar Nicholas 
had no sooner settled himself upon the throne 
of his ancestors, and completed the necessary 
[woparations, than he made war upon Persia. 
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Some deputes, having reference to the bound* 
ary-line between the two empires, afforded 
the pretext for this new aggression. In this 
war Persia was of course defeated, and the 
Russian despots further reduced the territories 
of this power. The treaty of peace was con- 
cluded at Tourkmantchai, on the 28th of Peb- 
ruary, 1828, and it is thus described in the 
Annual Register of that year : — “ By this 
treaty, Persia gave up to Russia the whole 
Khanat of Erivan, on both sides of the Araxes, 
and the Khanat of Nakhitchevan, which thus 
brought Russia creeping onwards stUl farther - 
south. But this was not all. Along the most 
southerly part of this frontier the Araxes was 
now declared to be the boundary. But on this 
part of the Araxes was the strong fortress of 
Abbas Abad, and, unfortunately for Russia, it 
’ stood on the right bank of the river. Persia, 
thweforc, was compelled to cede the fortress, 
too, with three wersts and a half of the 
surrounding country. Persia further agreed to 
pay the sum of 20,000,000 rubles, and con- 
sented that, while both powers should have 
the navigation of the Caspian for oonuneroul 
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pui^ses, Hussia alone should be entitled to 
keep vessels of war upon it. She farther 
accorded an amnesty to such inhabitants of 
Adzerbidjan as had espoused the cause of 
Russia, allowing them to emigrate into Russia 
if they should be so inclined, and granting 
them, for that purpose, one year in «which to 
dispose of their movable property, dnd five 
years to dispose of their lands. Russia, in 
return, recognized the crown prince, A^bas 
Meerza, as heir*apparent of the Persian croUbi); 
In the* policy of Russia there is ncfthlng mate 
insidious than her practice of first stirring 
rebellion provinces of the countries which she 
invades, and then stipulating for a pardon to 
their rebellion when she makes peace. The 
population of these provinces (and they are 
always frontier provinces) come to regard her 
as a protector ; she acquires a right to take ' 
care that the indemnity is duly observed. 
Rebels pardoned by compulsion are never 
treated with kindness ; and their protector can 
never be at a loss for complaints of violations 
of treaty to serve as pretexts for a war when* 
ever be shall wish one.” 
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No sooner bad Bussia concluded peace with 
Persia, than her arms were tjimed against 
Turkey. The overthrow of both of these states 
has long been the cherished object of her 
rulers. The violent manner in which the late 
czar sought to carry out his aggressive poli<7 
i/gainst Purkey brought France and England 
to the rbscue. Of the Ottoman empire Nicholas 
also wished to play the part of the protector, 
but ^ the monstrous iniquity of the proceeding 
was detected, and the independence of Europe 
preserved. Russia, however, keeps pressing 
upon Persia ; and her triumph at Kars caused 
her power and importance to be greatly exag* 
gerated amongst the Asiatic nations ; but it 
is to be hoped that she will not again be 
permitted to despoil her weaker neighbour, 
and to break down this barrier power which 
interposes between her dominions and those 
of England in Asia. 


G 
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CHAPTER III. 

Differencet between England and Persia. 

Titles and outward demonstratioBS,are mat- 
ters of vast importance in the eyes ’of the 
Persian sovereigns and their subjects. In fact, 
all the stateliness of Asiatic ceremonial is still 
preserved in this coimtry, although it has long 
since declined from its position ^ fi dominant 
or even a first-rate power. The shadow of 
authority is retained, but the substance has 
been lost. In the preamble of a treaty between 
England and Persia, concluded with Colonel 
)ialcolm, at the commencement of the present 
eentury we find the Persian monarch thus 
described : — “ The high king, whose court 
is like that of Solomon’s, the a^lum of the 
world, the sign, of the jpower of God, the jewel 
in the ring of kings, the ornament in the 
bbeek of eternal empire, the grace of the 
heentj of sovrieignty and royalty, the king of 
the univme like Caherman, the mansion 
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mete^ and justice, the phoenix of good fortune, 
the eminence of never-fading prosperity, the 
king powerful as Alexander, who has no equal 
among the princes exalted to majesty by the 
heavens in this globe, a shade from the shade 
of the Most High, a prince before whom the 
sim is concealed.” 

Weak monarchs, ruling over declining 
states, but too often entertain extravagant 
notions respecting their own power and 
importance; and many unseemly squabbles, 
having reference to court etiquette and 
the treatment and bearing of the an\bas* 
sadors of friendly powers, are the result. 
Disputes of this character, and the designs of 
Persia upon certain portions of Afghanistan, 
have for many years tended to estrange thd' 
British and Persian governments. 

Persia may be regarded as one barrier of 
our East-Indian dominions; and tbe rulers 
of Bussia, awaro of this fact, have availed 
themselves of every of^rtunity for creating 
a difficulty between the two states. Every 
advance made by Persia towards Ttihi* hi a 
step gained by Russia. Her settled polky 

G 2 
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been to seek, by all possible means, to induce 
tbe Persian monarch to ptirsue an unbecoming 
and offensive course in his dealings with Eng> 
land; and whether the treatment' of the 
&itiBh representatives in Persia, or the occu- 
pation of Herat, was the point in debate, 
Bussian diplomatists have invariablj sought 
to aggravate the case and render an accom- 
modation impossible. These grievances are of 
long standing, and to understand the matter 
aright, 'we must turn our attention to the 
designs of Persia against the independence of 
Afghanistan. 

The kingdom of Afghanistan, as most of 
our re&ders know, has long formed the great 
bulwark of British India upon the Asiatic side. 
It was the high road to conquest in India for 
many ages, until the English and other nati<ni8 
approached the coveted possession from the 
sea. The chief passes of this barrier land 
admit of easy access firom the Persian domi- 
nions, and Russia is fhlly aware that while 
this state is preserved in its integrity it must 
prose an obstacle to the aocomplishmoit of her 
designs against India. Hence her effiorta base 
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been to produce complications in that quarter, 
and these have frequently been crowned with 
success. 

In the new edition of the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” Afghanistan is thus described : — 
“ The boundaries of Afghanistan have fluctu- 
ated with the vicissitudes of war from the 
middle *of the tenth century, when the Turkish 
slave Alptegin first founded the dynasty of 
Ghuzni, to the date of the recent invasion 
of the, country by the British. At the lat- 
ter period, the kingdom consisted of Ibnr 
subdivisions, Gabul, the Husareh countsy, 
Candahar, and Herat. Taken in this extent, 
Afghanistan is bordered on the north by 
Bokhara, Kunduz, and Kaferistan ; on the east 
by the British province of Feshawur and the 
Soliman range pf mountains ; on the south bf 
Belooohistan ; and on the west by Persia. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 
six hundred miles ; its breadth measures about 
the same distance. The Afghans have no 
general name for their country but that ^^f 
Afghanistan, which, Mr. Mphinstona 
sras probably first employed in Fenda. Ip 
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frequently used in l>ook8, and is not unknown 
to the inhabitants. It is sometimes known 
under the appellation of the kingdom of 
Cabul." 

- This extensive tract of country is inhabited 
by a number of tribes, subdivided into clans ; 
and amongst them the old patriarchal form o¥ 
government is in a great measure retained. 
The chief of a tribe is called a Khan ; and at 
oortain periods in their history some aipbi* 
tious chieftain has collected the varioqp tribes 
nnder his banner and led them t^ conquest. 
3|uiis» as we have seen in a former chapter, 
l^ia itself was at one time under the rule of 
the Ai^hans. 

A%han, in the native traditions, is said to 
have been the son of Irmia or Birkia, son of 
Saul, the Israelitish king. Tq descend, howr 
ever, from the unauthenticat^ traditions of 
the people to the fairw domains of history, we 
find that a Tartar officer named Sebuctaghi, 
who had manied the daughtra of Alptegin* 
fmquered Afghanistan, and was acknowledged 
ae. Alptegin’s successor. His son Mahmogd 
yiMued the career of conquest, and extended 
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the Afghan empire over Cabnl, India, Balkh, 
Badukshan, and a great, part of Khoraa^. 
This dynasty was, a.i>. 1159, succeeded by that 
of Ghoi^ which terminated in 1206. Zingis 
Khan and Timour overran the country; and 
on the fall of the Mogul empire in India, the 
plains ^ Afghanistan were divided between 
Pwsia and Hindostan. 

During these reverses the native Afghan 
tribes took refuge in their mountains. On the 
decline of the power of those by whom they 
had been expelled from thw ooustry, they 
once more descended into thei^' rii\tlTf1*^pli|ft|| 
and after undergoing a variety at 
and maintaining a long struggle 'irl^ then 
numerous assailants, Ahmed Shah, an officer 
of the Dooraunee tribe, founded the modem 
Afghan kingdoi|i. This warlike piinoe invaded 
Hindostan, and in 1778 left the empire whhiih 
he bad founded to his son Timour. The latter 
proved himself but on unworthy suooewor of 
so distinguished a parent, and after his death 
in 1792, the kingdom became the scene of oMK 
eantention. Timour’s sons quarrelled otWHrdlll 
heritage, rival chieftains stqqped in, aa#il 
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1^8> tbe only portion of this once powerful 
state that remained under the rule of a 


descendant of its founder was the town an4 
principality of Herat. 

Tot some years Prince Kamran of Herat 

'had been in the habit of sending an occasional 

tribute to the shah of Persia, without directTv 

^ • 

acknowledging his supremacy. The successes 
<of ^hbas Meerza, the prince royal, in his Eho- 
>iassan campaigns, rendered Prince Kamran 
siM more snbmissiTe. Abbas Meerza died in 


4iW,aBd in* the same year his fdlher, Putteh 
1 ((l(p|y^J^l 4 ,^eteim of Persia, also expired, 
ipd his gnrtdada, Mahomed Sbab, ascended 


]^BraiBn.Uhrone. These changes led to 
‘aerious sesulft. Prince Eamran refused to 


ratify his prenous engagements, and a mis- 
understanding arose between, him and the 
Persian sovareign. In a despatch to Lord Pal- 
merston, dated December 80, 1835, Mr. Elli$k 
who had been sent on a mission of condolenob 


and congratulation to the young shah, stated 
tiie gase in these words : — " Herat and some 
iM^bouring distiiota are under the immadwitA 
auKlImiity of Eamran Meerza, whose &thei^ 
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Mahmood Shah, was for a. short time king of 
<^hul. Kamran Meerza, without directly ac> 
knowledging the «oyereignty of Persia, has 
been in fhe habit of paying annually a sum of 
money to the shah of Persia whenever the 
governor of Khorassan, the pro^ce of PeMa 
adjacen^ to Herat, was in a condition to 
threaten an attack upon Kamran Meerza’s 
principality. The successes of 'Abbas Medm 
in his Khorassan campaigns, led to the oon> 
traoting of certain engagements oa the^pi^of 
Kamran Meerza, the princi;^'8f whwb*<nlm. 
the rasbipef the fori of 
aQittain fiunilies to their domidle^n PeraiA; and 
the payment of a sum of tea tboi)pandHwu«M 
annually to the shah. The Hmt {triads has 
failed in the perfonnanoe of all, and the hhril 
has conseqaentjy a right to obtain redress bf 
force of arms. Under sndi caronmstanoes, 
even if the British government was not re> 
strained by the nintii article* of the eristing 


* TrMty of Kov. U, 1614. Art IX— If war 
b« declared between tbe Afghana and Persiana, the |BMd|A 
Ooreminent ahall not interfere wHh eHher par^, mimNMr 
aedation to eibot a peoee ihill be ntteited by betlifiMiA 
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||ad Afghans, it would be difficult to oppose an 
IPitck upon Herat, or to define the exact limit 
toVhich hostilities were to be carried against 
Kamran Meerza; but an attempt to annex 
Obxdahar an^Ghizni to tbe Persian dominions, 
upon pretensions derived from the .«time of 
^Adir Shah, has no such justification, and 
eould. not be looked upon with indifference by 
tbe British Government.” 
rSwdt is the account given by an agent of the 
GoveRimSn.t of the state this ques* 
At that time the English repre*- 
Il||it|itwe8 in Pfirsia weat^ae^king by all means 
ilribeue |iown to .induce the young shah to 
•bsliin feoBi an attack upon Herat, and to 
Ondeavoor to obtain redress by means of nego* 
iiation; whilst Count Shnomiffi, tiie Russian 
abiister at the court of Teheran, advised^him 
to embark at once in a eaner of conquest. In 
tbe following year, this poliqy was advocated 
with greater earnestness, and Count Simonich 
recommended the immediate prosecution of the 
enterprise, on the plea, itett what could titen 
be efleoted with ten thousand men, would not 
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in the following year be practicable with a 
much larger number. 

The Parliamentary papers in whidli these 
transactipns are related contain some very im- 
portant disclosures with reference to the real 
character of Eussian diplomacy, and show that 
tCe same pernicious system of deception, pro- 
pounded by the Czar Nicholas to Sir G, fi.- 
Seymour at St. Petersburg, is carried out in 
erery branch of the diplomatic service of that 
state. The policy advocated by Cioant Suncntiloi 
was so much at variance with the'-fura^pij 
principles and the dedaidd ^iem of 'iiie Bam 
sian Government, tlflk Looi. f alawratoni Jl 
1837, wrote to the Eari oii ihsAam* dm 
time ambassador at St. Pdenibi^, to Me 
the matter under the attention tk the'Btuii 
sian Government* This was done, and ONnt 
Nesadrode replied, ithat our minieter mad 
have \)e^ misinfianned, m Count Sunonicll 
had bemi distinctly ordered to dissuade tiw 
shah from proseonting the war at aa^ 
t|me and in any careumstances. But it waeat 
wett-known fhet, that Count Rit«ui«>iA aril 
enly urged the advance of the Feraiai»a8iilid 
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Herat, bat actually offered bis services to tbe 
shah ia a military capacity. So muck for the 
toatbfuluess of Russian diplomacy. 

While England was doing all in b^r power 
to prevent, and Russia was seeking to precipi- 
tate a contest, Uzeez Ehan, an Afghan noble- 
man of rank, arrived at Tehran from Rohunail 
Khan, Rahmdil Ehan, and Sheerdil iChan, the 
brother chiefs of Gandahar, on a mission to 


the shah. The object of this advance was to 
fbtain an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
agKIpWt Prince Shmcan of Herat. This envoy 
firilottraUy xecdlied, tbe terms of the 
irilibfiioe Jhxiepted, and preparations 


Ibr ah inmediate advance. Two expe- 
yl*"* werb aoooidb^y prepared in 1836, 
the dhe to chartwe tihe Turkomans and 


^{ O^Pg s who had then lately committed 
'depredations in Astvabad and the xih^h- 
bouring districts, and mother agaiaat !kerat. 
The shah set forth at the head of his 


troops, which by the conunencement. of the 
irfaiter of 1886 had proceeded no fortiMV than 
Aheiahad. The appeamioe of the choiamm 
yhapasian , soarcity of pcovisionSk md the in* 
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cursions predatory foes, compelled the sludi 
to abandon the design of a winter campaigii 
against Herat ; and, much to the disgust of the 
Russian tfuinister, the Persian forces retired. 
Previous to their withdrawal, the shah made 
an attempt to negotiate, and received the foi> 
lowing y swer : — 

“ You demand hostages. We gave no hos* 
tages during the reign of the late shah, and we 
will give none now. You demand a present: 
we are ready to give as large a present as wb 
can afford. If the shah * is not KatiafiaA 
this, and is detennined«to nittnsi mifltif hil|| 
come. We will defend ourlHi^ 
can ; and if we are driven from dt, it vriftef 
course remain in your hands till* we caadbli 
means to take it bade again from yon.” * ’ 

‘In the first instanoe the prince and p ii| ^ 
of were clearly in ^e wrong. 

was admitted by Hr. Ellis; and hia sn e e c s ac t . 
Hr. HcNeill (afterwarib ffir John HoNeill), 
expressed a similar qiinkm. He 0171, ^ in 
a despatch dated Teliran, Fdirapry 24 , 1888 : 
M Putting aside tibe daima of Piensia to 
the sovermgnty dt Herat, and regaidiaf ito 
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question as one between two ind^ndent 
sorereigns, 1 am inclined to belieTe that the 
goremment of Herat will be found to have 
been the aggressor. On the death ef Abbas 
Keerza, when the present shah returned from 
his unsuccessful expedition against Herat, nego- 
tiations were entered into, which tem^nated in 
tile conclusion of an agreement for a cessation 
of hostilities between the parties, and the 
demarcation of a line of boundary. From 
that time up to the present moment, Persia 
iBS'omnmitted no act of hostility against the 
but tm the death of the late shah 
Nngaont Herat made predatory in- 
oanfaHM into the Persian territories, in concert 
wMi the Turkomans and Huzarehs, and cap- 
toiod the subjects of Persia for the purpose of 
adHng them as slares. This system of warfiure 
bos from that time been carried on without 


intenaission by the Afghans of HsMt, and 
Persia has not xetaliated these acts of ag- 
gmsiion by any hostile meosure— unless the 


{WiMe annunciation of its intention to attack 



nhould be xegardoi as such. 'FiaiBr 
droomstances, them cannol^ I lh,hft» 
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be a doebt that the shah is folly justified m 
Banking war on Prince Kamran ; and though 
the c^ture of Herat by Persia would certainly 
be an e\jl of great magnitude, we could not 
wonder if the shah were to disregard our 
remonstrances, and to assert his right to make 
w&r on ^ny enemy who has given him the' 
greatest provocation, and whom he may regal# 
himself as bound in duty to his subjects ta 
punish, or even to put down.” 

Early in 1837 preparations were made iot 
another expedition against Herat, Whilai 
these were in progress, an>env«^, 
Mahomed Khan, arrived at Tehran,'^ biiagiajf> 
proposals from Prince Kamran for an 
settlement of the dispute. Mr. McHeUl waa 
invited to the conference assembled to omsidBr 
these offers, which were as follows : — 

“ l^ere is to be a oessation of war and 
marauding; the capture and sale of prisoners 
are to be utterly abolished, fi. Should the 
King of Kings intend to undertake a 
eipeditkm against Toorldstan, and shonld ii» 


rei|S«fe troops firom Shah Kamran, the laMist Hfk 
t(|sapfly troops to the extent of hi» iUlil||| 
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uui # 1 ^ shall accompany goramor «f 
Eborasaan on any expedition agamst Toor* 
l^tan. Should troops be required on the 
frontiers of Aierbijan, Shah Kamran ^hall fu 3 ^ 
liab them in such number as may at the time 
be practicable, and shall not withhold them. 
9. A sum of money, in the shape o^ tribute, 
iball be paid annually, at the festival of Noor> 
fOgi, to the Persian government. 4. Merchants 
every quarter, who shall arrive in the ter- 
t(;torie8 of Herat and its dependencies, are to 
ftioeive fhll protection and su£Ger*%o injury in 
|ic|piit ^ F*9P^yi One person, who shall 
P* a^daseendant of Shah Kamran, and some 
.other perrons who shall be relations of Vizier 
lor llal^medjJfiUian and of Sheer Mahomed 
Hwm.'bball reside for two jrears at Meshed as 
hostages. When the period of two years has 
alapsed, if the minurters of Herat shall Jhaive 
performed the foregoing engagements, and 
shall have committed no infiraction, the above 

E (e8 shall ha despatched to Herat, and 
nod he detained more than two yaara. 
jL any in&atdion^pf the abote engagja* 
ibaxe been eemmttM, the hoe twf e.a«e 
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tS be'i'^tafaiied vntil the time of tbeor Mfil* 
ineut. 6. A rakeel, or agent, from Shhh 
Eamran shall always reside at the court of 
the King of Kings. 

“ 1 engage for the performance of the 
^ing stipulations on the part of my master, 
Shah K^ran, on condition that the following 
engagements shall be agreed to 

** 1. The King of Kings of Persia riiall odUi 
aider Shah Kamran as his brother, and tMil|| 
him with regard. 2. The ministers of the 
of Elings of Persia shall not interafgaDO fta Mlj 
manner whatever in the successiflta'O# 
terity of Shah Kamran. WhidievO^’ 
descendants of Shah KamMm shall SOBesed 
him in Ms government Sxgd'Wes, ^t^slllll 
fulfil the engagements that'haye^ tidl&i'lHiM 
contracted, it is stipulated on the part df the* 
King of Kings of Persia that; these engagd^ 
ments lihall oontMne in fhll force, SheH 


not undSrgo any a^|lan(tion. 8. Vroops are not 
to be sent into the territories In Hie poiiaiprttllji 
of 8hahKamm; war and nMnnilH lp Igj i n^ 
OHfse; aiM thecaptiiMandaale^f pri^HH|B 
tdite intMy aboUlhed. The [i h iwiMlifli 


a 
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dlB King of Kings of Persia it 
iatwj manner whatever in the int«tAai 
of the territories in the possessi<m of 
Kamxan; and to enable the govemnent of 
Herat to fulfil its engagements, the internal 
management of these territories is to be en> 
tirely under the control of the goveniment of 
’Herat. 4. The English government shall be 
mediators between tbe Persian and Herat 
governments; and if there should be any in* 
ficaotion of these engagements by either pai1|i^ 
it ahfll employ every exertion ’to obtain their 

moment the government of Herat 

made this advance the character of the contest 

« 

was entirely changed. Russia was •evidently 
ohecikmated, and Persia, acting under her 
sinister influence, refused to accept these con* 
cessions. In fret, it became evident that not 
reparation, but the acquisition of Herat, was 
tile object of the Persian monarch. 13ie 
l?taaian priipe minister, in his rqeetion of the 
lenna accommodation, dedared Herat and 
Me dapendendee to be one of tbe provinces 
BSssiak On the 28rd of July, 1887, the Pienisn 


jUflhnent. 
Prom tl 
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iijriiif Wt 0# ufon its march, and was, on the 
WSlA tJi October, joined by Captain Yiooyich, 
s^^fraibUdf announced that lie was sent for* 
Ward to*give notice of the speedy arrival at 
Asterabad of a largo Kussian force intended 
t 9 co-operate with the army against Herat. 
Various intrigues were carried on with the 
various rulers of Afghanistan, both by Ferria 
and Russia, but these do not fall within the 
scope of our subject. 

The Persian army continued its march in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Britiah 
minister. Ghorian fell after a sie^e of ^ 
days ; and early in December Herat waC be* 
sieged. All fittempts at negotiation fidled— 
the sh^ demanding that Kamran should 
present himself at the Persian camp to tender 
his submission and surrender the place ; while 
the government of Hmo^ flie other hand, 
refused to conclude any tmtfy till the shah 
should have retired to Meshed. The defenee 
was gallantly maintained; and Mr. MoNeSI 
wrote, on the 28fd of February, 1888 r—** Ihe 
defence which Herat has made is veiy CeMlI* 
able to its inhabitants ; and, conaideBteg Ihe 
n 2 
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amotmt of tlie means whicli the shah succeeded 
ik collecting before it (nearly forty thousand 
men and eighty guns), the want of artillery 
in the town, the facility with which* his ma* 
jiSSty has obtained supplies, the depressing 
effect upon the Heratees of the fall of Ghoiia^, 
the failure of all their allies to afford them 
efficient succour, and the unusual mildness of 
season so favourable to the operations of a 
siege — confess the value of Herat has been 
greatly enhanced in my estimation; and, al- 
though I have always regarded it as a most 
important position with reference to the se- 
curity and tranquillity of India, I was not 
prepared to look on it as so strong and de- 
fensible a place, or as one so capable pf being 
made a barrier to the advance of any hostile 
power ; and I feel that, if Herat should fall 
into the hands of any such power, it would be 
an evil even greater than I had hitherto be- 
lieved it would be.” These considerations 
induced Mr. McNeill to advise the English 
govenUBint to interfwe for the preservation 
of the independence of this important foirtiess. 

In the mean time other matters cnlctilated 
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to embroil the two countries bad arisen. A 
g^olan, or confidential messenger, one Ali 
Mahomed Beg, who had been sent by Mr. 
McNeill, to attend upon the envoy of Herat, 
was, on his return in October, 1837, while 
bearing missives for the British xoinister, 
sbized and maltreated. " When within about 
three stages of Meshed,” s{tys Mr. McNeill in 
his report, “ after he had already passed the 
Persian army, then marching to Toorbut 
Sheikh Jaum, the caravan which Ali Ma- 
homed Beg accompanied was met by Mr. 
Borowski, who had been some time in the 
Persian service, and who was then on his way 
from Meshed to join the camp. Mr. Borowski 
having recognized the man (who was travelling 
openly and without disguise or concealment, 
accompanied by two horses and a pony be- 
sides the horse he rode), and having learnt 
that he was returning ficom Herat, reported 
the drcomstance on his arrival in .camp. 
Horsemen were immediately despatched to 
bring the messenger to camp. Be ifas forced 
to retom with them ; a pari of IliU eloite' 
wteo tidEen firom himi tiie honea ffyeh* 
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lie 108 bringing for me &om Herat vrers 
'seiaed^ be iras dragged to camp, and tliere 
^eted in. custody. He succeeded, however, 
in TnalctTiig his way to the tent of •Colonel 
Sladdart, and was hy that officer conducted to 
the prime minister, who, after he had been 
informed by Colonel Stoddari that the man 
was in the service 9f this mission, again placed 
him in custody; while Hajee Khan, an officer 
of the rank of brigadier in the service of the 
shah, not only used offensive language in 
addressing Colonel Stoddart in prellence of the 
prime minister, but, after the messenger had 
been released by order of his excellency, seized 
him again in the midst of the camp, stripped 
Um to seardi for any letters he might have 
oondealed about his person, took from him 
lieutenant Pottinger's lettw (whioh was sent 
to the prime minister), used to the messenger 
the most violent tlueats and the most disgust* 
ing and opprobious language, and took ftom 
him a i>ortion of his accoutrements* Thd 
piinie minister, having received lieatenaiit 
Minger^t letter to me, sent fox Meent 
* 8 wdeh, one of the Persian gentiemipz srho 
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was educated in England, and directed him to 
<^en and read the letter; bat the Meerza 
declined to open the letter. The letter -was, 
therefor^ returned unopened.” 

Eor this outrage, Mr. McNeill demanded an 
apology from the prime minister for the share 
taken by him in the transaction, and the pun* 
ishment of Hajee Ehan foif the personal vio* 
lence inflicted by him on Ali Mahomed Beg. 

The other offence, of the commission of 
which the British representative in Persia 
complained, was of a serious charaoter> In 
December, 1837, an Indian dervish, apparently 
under the influence of bhang (an intozioating 
drug which the Indians are in the habit of 
smoking), without any provocation made use 
of insulting language to Mr. Gerald, the B]io> 
theoary attached to the British residemoy at 
Bushire, and also knocked off his cap. Mz. 
Gondd retaliated by kicking his assailant. 
In oonsequence of this retaliation, the syud, a 
descendant of the prophet, was said to have 
received such injuries aa to be in a dying state. 
The Mahomedans demanded that Mr. Gerald 
sbonldjbe delivered into thdrhamli] aodihe 
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fovenior of BoBhire actuallj threatened a 
Npetition of what had occurred at the Eussian 
eaahassj in Tehran on a similar occasion.* It 
was soon ascertained that the syud^had re* 
onved but little injury; and he afterwards 
armed himself with a hatchet, determined, as 
he declared, to obtain his object by assaulting 
some of the people of the British reBiden<7. 
fortunately no evil results accrued from these 
violent and illegal proceedings, but satisfaction 
was at once demanded. Of course these mat- 
ters only tended to widen the brStoh between 
the two countries. The energetic prosecution 
of the siege of Herat by the Persian govem* 
ment had produced an estrangement aggra- 
vated by these indignities offered to British 
subjects. 

Eussia kept urging the shah forward in his 

* In Februaiy 1829| A dispute having arisen between the 
populaoe of Tehran and the l^ussian mission, the former 
attempted to force an entrance into the Bussian miniateris 
haase, m order to resoue two pmons suppoeed to be ioroihiy 
detained there. The Russian servants fired upon, tad killed 
one of the mob, whereupon the populace broke into the 
bme and put to death the minister himself and every 
Bilikii nbjeet in hie enite except oae^ 
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desperate career. Captain Yicovich reached 
the camp on the 10th of October, and 80<»i 
after repaired to Oabul, and by a tortuous 
diploma^ endeavoured to increase the embar* 
rassment. At Candahar, the efforts of the 
Russian agents were crowned with more suc- 
cess; and on the 11th of April, 1838, Mr. 
McNeill forwarded to the British government 
the following copy of the draft of a treaty be- 
tween the chief of Candahar and the Persian 
monarch, under the sealed guarantee of tiie 
Russian ambassador at Tehran : — ** I, as 
minister plenipotentiary of the Russian go- 
vernmbnt at the court of Persia, guarantee 
the fulfilment (ff the following conditions of 
treaty between his majesty Mahomed l^ah, 
and the sirdar of Candahar. 1. The princi- 
pality of Herat to be bestowed by the shidi on 
the rulers of Candahar, as a reward for their 
faithful services performed to him since his 
accession to the throne of Persia. 2. The 
territories and tribes at present subject to the 
sirdars of Candahar to be preserved to them 
firee of violence, injury, or confiscation. 8. lAke 
Persian government in no way to onialgnMde 
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Until their own subjects any of the Afghan 
ti;jlies» great or small, nor to employ them 
vpeaL service imoonnected with their ovm 
B&irs; and all business relative to th^ Afghan 
states to be submitted by the Persian govern* 
ment to the rulers of Candahar. 4. The 
Prince Kamran and his minister, Yar Ma- 
homed Khan, to be exduded from all partid- 
pation in the councils of Persia. 5. Should 
any hostile movement be made against Canda- 
har by Shooja-ool-MoUt, the English, or the 
ameer of Cabul, aid to be afforded Itiy the shah 
to the sirdars. 6. In the event of the sons or 
brothers of Eahundil Elhan coming with an 
auxiliary force to the royal camp, no violence 
or injury to be in any way offered to the 
persons or property of them or their followers, 
and none of them to be detained as hostages, 
with the exception of a single son of Kohtindil 
Khan’s, who will always remain ingtiie ^rvice 
of the shah. 7. A contingent of twelve thou- 
sand horse and twelve guns to be supplied by 
the Gandaharees, to garrison Herah^-reoeir* 
iag pay and rations firom th«n, and to assist 
^ abah on oooanon of service. 8. On the 
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aiddT&l of the treaty duly ratified at Oandahar* 
Hahomed Omar Khan to be immediately 
despatched to the royal presence. 9. After 
the pres|ntation of this prince* the necessary 
money for the outfit of the horse and artillery 
to be made over by the Persian gOTemment 
to the sirdars of Gandahar ; Sirdar Mehrdil 
Ehan to be then sent with a thousand hcnrse 
to the royal camp. This prince being pre- 
sented, and mutual confidence being estab- 
lished between tbe shah and the sirdars, no 
other demand to be made upon the Oanda^ 
harees by the Persian Ooremment than that ot 
military service. Should Mahomed Shah fidl to 
fulfil any of these several oonditums* or depart 
in any way firom the stipulations* 1* as mini- 
ster plenipotentiary of the Enssian go mm - 
ment, becoming myself reqxMuiblek ^nll oblige 
him in whatever way may be neoeasaty* to art 
fiilty up to the torms and conditions of the 
treaty.” 

In oommnnioating this remarkaUe doom 
ment to the chief anthorities Mr. McNeill 
stated, with great force ' 

**lhe question of Herat nemas* therefisn^to 
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be tbt question of all Afghanistan ; and if the 
place* Bbonld fall without any attempt having 
been made to save it, 1 feel convinced that the 
moral induence of that event woul^ have a 
most prejudicial effect on our national repu- 
tation in all these countries ; for it is no secret 
to any one that the British government has 
been desirous to prevent its fall; and that 
Bussia, on the contrary, has been solicitous 
to see it in the hands of Persia. All Central 
Asia will regard it as a question between the 
greater powers, whose views are so publicly 
spoken of that I did not converse with a 
villager between Tehran and this place who 
did not ask me whether the Bussians did not 
favour, and the English oppose, the shah’s 
enterprise against Herat.” In the same 
despatch Mr. McNeill pointed out to Lord 
Auckland the beneficial effect the advance of 
a British force in that direction would have, 
not only upon the shah of Persia, but upon 
all the rulers of Central Asia. 

The English - government unfiwtunately did 
not act promptly; hence the disasters in 
Afghanistan t^t subsequently caused such 
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excitement, and the continued resistance of 
Persia to our demands. The real nature of 
the struggle was at length better understood, 
even by English ministers ; and, although they 
did not meet the emergency 'with promptness, 
they eventually decided upon action. Mr. 
McNeill declared: "I would, therefore, if I 
could venture to do so, save Herat, which 
would be saving aU Afghanistan;** and oh 
the 16th of May, 1838, this energetic minister 
obtained an audience of the Persian monarch, 
and delivered the following memorimdum of 
the demands of the English government : — 

“ 1. That the Persian government shall con* 
elude an equitable arrangement with the 
government of Herat, and shall cease to 
weaken and disturb these countries. 2. That 
the Persian government, according to the sti* 
pulations of the general treaty, shall conclude 
a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and 
that it shall place the commercial agenta of 
Great Britain on the same footing, -with 
respect to privileges, &c., as the consuls of 
other powers. 8. That the persons who seized 
and ill-treated Ali Mahomed Beg, a messenger 
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of the British mission, shall be punished ; and 
that a firman shall be issued such as may 
jj^event the recurrence of so flagrant a viola* 
tion lot the laws and customs of r nations, 
d. That the Persian government shall publicly 
abandon the pretension it has advanced to^a 
light to seize and punish the Persian servants 
of the British mission, without reference to the 
lldtish minister. 6. That the governor of 
iKishire, who threatened the safety of the 
'British resident there, shall be removed ; that 

ff 

the other persons concerned in tlmt transaction 
shall be punished ; and that measures shall be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such pro* 
ceedings.** 

The shah of Persia at flrst professed a wil* 
lingnoss to accede to these demands, but the 
influence of Russia regained the ascendancy, 
the siege of Herat was resumed, and the 
ranamstranoes of the English set at nought, 
jilfer repeated attempts to bring the monarbh 
of Persia to his senses, Mr. McNeill, on the 
7th of June, 1838, quitted the Persian camp, 
and suspended relations between the two go* 
vemments. Polly alive to the vital importanoe 
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of the matter, and of the advantage of striMng 
a Uow that should have the effect of awing 
both the Persians and the Afghans, Mr. 
McNeills endeavoured to impress upon the 
government the necessity of saving Herat, 
which he declared to be the of Afghani* 
stan. "The country,” argued Mr. McNeill, 
whilst at Meshed, "between the frontiers of 
Persia and India is far more productive thm 
I had’ imagined it to be ; and there is 
impediment, either from the physical features 
of the country, or from the deficiency of sup- 
plies, to the march of a large army firom the 
firantiers of Greorgia to Candahar, or, as I 
believe, to the Indus. Count Simonich, being 
lame from a wound, drove his carriage from 
Tehran to Herat, and could drive it to Can* 
dahar; and the shah’s army has now for nearly 
seven months subsisted almost exclusively on 
the supplies of the country immediately around 
Herat ai^ Ghorian, leaving the still more fro* 
dnotive districts of Subzar and Purrah un- 
touched. In short, I can state from personal 
observation that there is absolutely no impedi* 
ment to the march of an army to Herat ; and 
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that,' 1h>m all thfr informatioii I have received) 
the oountry between that city and Gandahar 
not only presents no difficulty, but affords 
retnarlpble ffidlities for the passage of armies. 
There is therefore no security for India in the 
nature of the country through which an enemy 
would have to pass to invade it from this side. 
On the contrary, the whole line is peculiarly 
favourable for such an enterprise ; and I am 
the more anxious to state this opinion dlearly, 
because it is at variance with my previous 
belief, and with statements whicli I may have 
previously hazarded, relying on more4mper« 
feet information. Under such circumstsiEces, it 
appears to me that it would be a most hazard* 
ous policy to allow Persia to act as the pioneer 
of Russia, and, under protection of the article 
of the treaty, to break down the main defence 
of Mghanistan, and thereby make the country 
V|||tenable to us, at a moment when the con* 
eMUbetween Persia and Russia in th^ opera- 
tions is avowed. I shall therefore urge Lord 
Auckland, by every argument I can call to 
mind, to take a decided course, and to save 
Herat. ... It is currently reported and believed 
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hate, though 1 caIU^>t say on what gr^imds, 
that there is a secret arraugemeiit between 
Persia and B<ussia to exchange Herat for some 
of the i^tzicts beyond the Arras wjijeh for- 
merly belonged to Persia. This raport was 
first mentioned to me at Tehran, in' March 
last ; but I then paid no attention to it, 
•because 1 could not see how B>usau was to 
get at Herat ; and I still am inclined to regard 
it as psobably unfounded, though Count Simo- 
nich certainly threatened Mahomed Ameen, 
a servant of Yar Mahomed Elhan (who was 
sent with a message from his master to the 
Persian camp), that, if Herat did not surrender 
to the shah, he would march a Hussian army 
against it.” 

Herat defended itself gallantly. The Af- 
ghans, under the direction of lieutenant 
Pottinger, defeated the Persians in several' 
contests, and thus completely baffled 
designs of Persia acting under the inspiiiipPl 
of Russia. Preparations were at length hom- 
menoed in the north of British India, British 
troops were dispatched to the is la nd of Karrack 
in the Persian* Gulf, and a naval arnuunnit 

I 
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assembled. <‘The arrival of evei^ th^ small 
force,” says Mr. McNeill, writing to Lord 
Palmerston on the 31st of July, 1838, “ which 
has occupied Karrack, has caused a g|eat sen- 
sation all over Persia. The intelligence of that 
event must already have arrived in camp direct 
from Shiraz, and the loss sustained by tHe 
Persian army in the assault, especially the loss* 
of its most efficient and bravest officers, may 
perhaps prepare the shah to attend to what 
Colopel Stoddart is instructed to state to him ; 
but I am not 'Sanguine in hoping for this re- 
sult ; the failure of the missions from the 
Indian government to Cabul and Candahar, 
and the success of the Pussian negotiations 
with the chiefs on our very frontier, must give 
the shall a more exalted opinion than even he 
has hitherto entertained of the superior power 
of Bussia as compared with that of England. 
Ho sees an unknown captain of Cossacks, from 
the banks of the Volga or the Emba, ride up 
to Cabul without pomp or retinue, and he sees 
him apparently driving out of Afghanistan the 
Agent of the Governor-general of India, and 
that agent Captain liurncs, who enjoys a 
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repntatien aa high and extensive as any 
officer who could have been employed upon 
that duty. 

**It is now certain that Captain Bumes’s 
departure from Cabul, or at least the determi« 
nation of Dost Mahomed Khan, which led to 
his departure, was known ill the shah’s camp 
long before 1 left it — ^though I did not then 
credit the reports to that effect which were 
brought by the emissaries from Gandahar ; and 
I therefore cease to wonder at the course pur- 
sued by the Persian government in regard to 
the demands 1 made upon it, and to the treaty 
with Herat which it had accepted, and which, 
on the arrival of intelligence from Gandahar, 
it hastened to reject.” 

The Shah of Persia was not willing to con- 
cede to the terms demanded by the British 
minister, although afraid to provoke the hos- 
tility of England, and be made an attempt 
at further negotiation. The influence of the 
Biussian agents, however, prevailed, and ren- 
dered him refractory. "At this moment,” 
Mr. McNeill stated, on the 8rd of 'August, 
1838, "the united influonM o( Persia and 
I 2 
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ftossk would appear to be established in all 
the Afghan dominions, with the single es* 
ception of Herat : and the existence of that 
influence in those countries, viewed fin con- 
junction with the course which these powers 
have recently been pursuing, and the measures 
that have resulted from their joint diplomatic 
exertions, is so obviously incompatible with 
the tranquillity of India, and even with its 
security, that no measures can be more une- 
quivocally measures of self-defence than those 
which the British government is called upon 
to adopt for the purpose of counteracting the 
evils with which India is threatened. Persia 
has no provocation to complain of. The course 
pursued* by the British government towards 
this government has been one of uniform 
Momfehip and forbearance; aiad-4t appears to 
me that it would be as well as 

a hazardous and costly- to adopt, 
were the British any - longer 

to permit Persia, vmie ‘tlM^'shelter of her 
treaty with EnglailiK to open the way to 
India fdr another smd far more formidablr 
pOWOT." 
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An intimation was at length conveyed to 
the Persian monahjh, to the effect that the 
prosecution on his part of the siege of Herat 
would ^d to a declaration of war by Great 
Britain; and in the autumn of 1838^ after 
some hesitation, all the demands of the British 
minister were accorded. Upon various pre- 
tences the shah sought to gain time, and 
did not seem actuated by good faith. To Mr. 
McNeill, however, he m^e some reparation, 
and on the 7th of November addressed the 
following firman to that gentleman : — 

Let it be known to the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the British government that the 
high in rank Colonel Shell, secretary (first 
writer) of the legation, had the honour of 
being presented to us at Deb Nimuok, and 
delivered to us your letter, and we haye un- 
derstood its contents. Your excellency wrote 
that we had preliofTed the preservation of the 
friendship with Bngland to the capture of 
Herat, and that we had counteracted the 
counsels of designing persons. We offer our 
thanks to the Lord of the universe that He has 
preserved our pure nature and our hrilliiwt 
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codsteuce from all violation of treaties and 
engagements, ai}.d from alT breach of friend- 
ships and alliance, and that He has prevented 
us from accepting the counsels of thep design- 
ing. We have not for an instant disregarded 
the preservation of the terms of the August 
Treaty, and we have not taken one step which 
is at variance with friendship. If, as your ex- 
cellency has represented, the British govern- 
ment desires to renovate the intercourse of 
friendship and to confirm the alliance, doubt- 
less the difference which has occurred will be 
adjusted by both parties, and the ancient friend- 
ship will be restored to its former condition. 

“ Let your excellency make known your 
requests, and consider them about to be ac- 
complished.” 

The Persian camp broke up on the 9th of 
September, 1838, the siege of Herat was aban- 
doned, apologies were made to our minister, 
and a firman vras issued to the following effect: 
** That if a crime should be committed by a 
servant of the English mission, whether he be 
a native of Persia or not a native of Persia, 
which itaiU. be desorving of punishment, his 
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6rime shall be investigated and decided upcm 
in the presence of one of the members of the 
English mission, nor shall any measures be 
taken fqp the punishment of the guilty person 
unless one of the members of the English 
ipission be present.” 

In the meantime the Persian government 
did not adhere faithfully to its engagements. 
With reference to the outrage offered to the 
British messenger adequate satisfaction was 
not afforded, nor did Mr. McNeill receive the 
apologies that had been promised. Moreover, 
by refusing to evacuate the fort of Ghorian, 
the shah gave further evidence of his insin- 
cerity. Colonel Sheil, secretary of legation, 
proceeded to the Persian court, and exerted 
himself strenuously in order to induce the 
shah to fulfil his engagements. 

The conduct pursued by Bussia in these 
transactions became the subject of a corres- 
pondence between the courts of London and 
St. Petersburg. Many of the acts of the Bus- 
•ian agents were disavowed, and, in a con- 
versation with Lord Clanricarde, poont'Neaaeip 
rode admitted that Great Bntain had reaaon to 
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S ^lain of their conduct. In a despatch 
d the 6th of March, 1839, Count Nessel- 
stated, with reference to the treaty be- 
tween Persia and Gandahar, “ The draft of con- 
vention containing these stipulations reached 
us in the month of April, 1838. Nothing ip 
that act manifested an aggressive or a hostile 
design. A strictly defensive system was the 
basis of the stipulations agreed upon on either 
side. Notwithstanding this, the emperor 
would not confirm the guarantee ^which our 
minister had given to that act. The engage- 
ments recorded in it, although purely defensive, 
were placed beyond the limits which our august 
qaasier has laid down for his policy. Con- 
sequently his majesty ordered Count Simonich 
to abstun from making himself guarantee to a 
transaction to which our cabinet thought it 
right to remain completely a stranger.” At 
that time Russia did not ^m it expedient 4o 
risk a quarrel with Pbgland, jso the acts of her 
agents were not confirmed, though it was well 
known that tiiey had been dictated firom the 
Russian capjtaL Captain Yioovich was ao* 
nordiogly le^ed firom Candahar, but the 
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seeds of mischief that he had sown were not 
slow to develop themselves. 

The proceedings of the tamy of the Indus, 
althougli connected with these events, do not 
fall within the scope of our narrative ; and the 
same applies to the disasters that soon after 
occurred in Afghanistan. That Persia had not 
submitted without reluctance was evident from 
the obstacles thrown in the way of the re* 
establishment of cordial relations. Outrages 
committed against persons attached to the 
British missions were so frequent, and the 
general treatment of the English by Persian 
officials so insulting, that a rupture between 
the two countries seemed at one time immi- 
nent. 

In consequence of these petty annoyaneef, 
Sir P^erick Maitland, conmiander*in*chief 
of the British naval forces in India, on the 
2&th of March, 1889, landed some men 
from the WeUetlen at Eushire. They were 
dred upon by the Pertiana, and a seriooe 
ifEray would have followed, had it not been 
tag the firmness of Sir Eredeikic. On the 
29th, Captain Hoonell and all ontiieoted 
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residency embarked on board the 
l^^leeley, and were conveyed to Karrack. 
Itl”April, Captain Heunell received letters 
from the governor of Bushire, as fwell as 
from the cazee and other Persian authorities, 
in which they all expressed a strong desire 
to arrange these differences, and to place 
matters upon the same footing as they had 
been previous to the misunderstanding. A 
letter was also sent to Captain Hennell by 
Mahomed Hassan Khan, an officer of ^ome 
rank, who had been directed by the regent of 
Pars to proceed to Bushire for the purpose of 
adjusting the dispute. In consequence of these 
advances Captain Hennell repaired to Bushire 
in the Wellesley, in order to endeavour to 
Infect an accommodation. The interview led 
to no good results, and Captain Hennell re* 
turned to Karrack. 

Early in 1838 it had been announced that 
Hoossein Khan was about to undertake a 
joumey to England, as ambassador from tha 
ooort of Penda^ sent by the shah to con* 
gntulate Qyeen ‘Vlotoria upon her acoessiaii 
to tile throne. In a letter from the Foreign 
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Office, dated March 20, 1888, Lord Palmerston 
directed the English ministers at Vienna and 
Paris to inform Hoossein Ehan, upon his 
arrival ^ either of those capitals, that he 
vrould not be received until fall reparation had 
been made for the outrage offered to the mes* 
senger of the British mission on his return 
&om Herat to Tehran. Hoossein Ehan pro- 
ceeded first to Constantinople, at which place 
he applied to Lord Ponsonby to know whether 

it would be advisable for him to continue his 
« 

journey. Lord Ponsonby, under the idea that 
the dispute had been satisfactorily arranged, 
intimated to Hoossein Ehan that he “ did not 
suppose any impediment continued to exist in 
the way of his visit to England.” The British 
minister at Vienna again applied for instruc- 
tions ; and on the 8th of February, J889, Lord 
Palmerston declared that satisfaction had not 
been given, and, therefore, if Hoossdn Ehan 
should persist in continuing his jouin^ to 
Fbsgland, ho would, on his arrival, receive 
no mark of respect whatever, but be left 
wholly unnoticed by the Qovemment, like any 
other foreigner who might vkit^ England in 
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hia private and indiyidoal capacity.” ’ This 
determination was communicated to Hoossein 
Khan upon his arrival at Vienna, in February, 
1839. The Persian ambassador, in |||us inter* 
view with the British minister, at once avowed 
that the chief object of his embassy was to 
obtain the recal of Mr. McNeill, against whom 
he had been entrusted with a long list of 
grievances in the shah’s own handwriting. 

The Persian version of the affair of the 
courier was thus explained by Hoossein Khan. 
“ In consequence of certain events, Mr. McNeill 
had expressed a wish to the shah to be allowed 
to send a courier, charged with some commu* 
Aication to the ruler of Herat, as far as 
Medxed, where he was to have been met by a 
courier from Kamran to whom he was to 
deliver thoi letters of which he was the bearer. 
SlBRilusion to this effect was granted by the 
■hah -and the courier set out on his journey, 
havingt however, received from Mr. McNeill 
■ecrat instructionB not to stop at Meshed, but 
to piooeed strfdf^ to Herat, and return him* 
■dff with the aaswor. This is asserted to have 
taken jdaoe'vrithout the knowledge oi the shah. 
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Mr. McNeill’s courier succeeded in reaching 
Herat in safety, and was on his way back to 
Meshed, accompanied by a servant of Ham* 
ran’s, when one evening, after dusk, they en« 
countered the outposts of a division of the 
Persian army, commanded, I think, Hoossein 
Khan said, by a Polish officer, and having 
received the customary challenge, instead of 
answering it, they both galloped off, and were 
pursued and fired at by some Persian cavalry 
despatched after them. However, through the 
superiority of their horses, they succeeded in‘ 
escaping, but on the following day again pre- 
sented themselves under the. disguise of horse- 
dealers, and offered their horses for sale to the 
commander of the division. He not wishing 
to purchase more than one, but desirous not 
to lose an opportunity of obtaining valuable 
animals, detained the two individuals until ^ 
had oommunicated with Hajee Khamhf wiMtt 
they were sent for to show thdr hones. %B. 
their way to his tent, Mr. MoNeill’s osniiar 
was accidentally recognised by some sMtwIie 
immediately announced the fact, thk led 
to an inquiry how he came therl, and what 
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was his errand; in the course of which it came 
out that the other man was in the service of 
Eamran, and his presence in the Persian camp 
having naturally inspired some distrust as to 
his intentions, he narrowly escaped being put 
to death on the spot as a spy. Mr. McNeill’s 
courier was examined and his despatches taken 
from him, together with some letters which 
were found concealed in the soles of his boots ; 
but when it was satisfactorily explained that 
he was actually employed on the service of Her 
Majesty’s minister, they were returned to him 
unopetted, and he was admonished to continue 
his journey.” 

In a despatch to Mr. Milbankc, dated March 
8, 1886, Lord Palmerston declared the Persian 
■version of the affair of the courier to be at 
variance with the official* reports of the trans* 
action received by the English authorities, 
the oorreotness of which they did not for one 
moment doubt, and refused to reoal Mr. 
McNeill. 

Heossein Khan had in the meantime endea* 
vouied to interest Prince Mettomich in his 
behalf. To^that distinguished statesman the 
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Fersiaa ambassador described the political 
attitude of the shah: — “The shah is sove* 
reigu of his country, and as such he desires 
to be independent. There are two great 
powers Vith whotn Persia is in more or 
less direct contact, — ^Russia, and the English 
power ^ India. The first has more military 
means than the second: on the other hand, 
England has more money than Russia. The 
two powers can thus do Persia good and evil ; 
and in order abore all to avoid the evil, the 
shah is desirous of keeping himself, with respect 
to them, within the relations of good friendship 
and free from all contestation. If, on the c6n> 
trary, ho finds himself threatened on one side, 
he will betake himself to the other in seartih of 
the support which he shall stand in need of. 
That is not what he 'desires, but to what l|e 
may be driven, for he is not more the frisnd'of 
one than of the other of those powers ike 
sires to be with them on a footing Of eqnrt 
friendship. What he cherishes above all k his 
independence, and the maintenance of good 
relations with foreign powers.’* 

Heosscin Khan pfsrsisted in averting tiurf 
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Mr. McNeill was the real cause of the estrange* 
jxient between England and Persia; and as* 
sored Prince Mettemich that he should con- 
tinue his journey in spite of every ^obstacle. 
Prince Metternich undertdok to transmit to 
the English government a memorandum 
drawn up by the Persian ambassador hin^self ; 
and Hoossein Khan at length consented to 
wait at Vienna until a reply had been received. 
In forwarding this document to M. de Hum* 
melauer, for presentation to the English autho- 
rities, Prince Mettemich remarked—" Hoos- 
sein Khan gives me the idea of a man gifted 
with a large measure of understanding and an 
accurate knowledge of the state of affairs in 
Eun^. He expresses himself very well, and 
he could scarcely be better than he is if he 
had passed many years in the midst of Chris- 
tian .civilization. I have taken care to give 
you exactly the very words he addressed to me, 
and which arc remarkable for a degree of pre- 
cision which is scarcely Eastern.” 

The memorandum was returned by Lord 
Palmerston, with the remark that “ it is, firom 
. heginniug to end, an attire perversion and 
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misrepreseiitstion of the fstcts to which it 
relates.” 

After various other efforts, Hoossein Ehaa 
proceeded to Paris, in April ; but, failing to 
make any impression upon Earl Granville, the 
British minister at that court, he obtained a 
passport from the Erench authorities, to en< 
able him to visit England as a private indivi- 
dual. Eumished with this, Hoossein Khan 
reached London in June, 1839, and, on the 
19th, was admitted to a conference with Lord 
Palmerston, in Stanhope Street. On this occa- 
sion, the English minister reiterated his refusal 
to present the letter from the shah tb the 
Queen of England, brought by the Persian 
ambassador, until the demands of ETtg lap d had 
been satisfied. In vain Hoossein Khan endea- 
voured to shake Lord Palmerston’s determina- 
tion. On the 11th of July, a memorandum 
was presented to the Persian ambassador in 
which those demands were thus set forth 

First, That a >vritten apology A*!! he 
made to the British government for what luq[>> 
pened with regard to the British messengw; 
that apology should not be acoimpanied bf 
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any olyeetionable matter, and might be made 
either by the prime minister, the hajee, or, if 
the shah prefers it, by a letter from the shah 
to the queen. Secondly, That a firman shall 
be published in Persia, and a copy t)f it be 
communicated to the British government, 
assuring protection to all persons, whether 
British, Persian, or others, who may be em- 
ployed in the service of the British mission. 
This firman to be in conformity with what 
was stated in Sir John McNeill’s memoran- 
dum given to the shah on the ^th of June, 
1888. Thirdly, That Ghorian and the other 
places in Afghanistan which have been occu- 
pied by the Persian garrisons, shall be evacu- 
ated by the Persian troops, and be restored to 
the Afghans. Fourthly, Tliat a written apo- 
logy shall be made by the Persian government 
for the attempt made by Major General Se- 
mino to seize the house at Tehran, which the 
shah had placed at the disposal of Major Todd. 
Fifthly, That all persons concerned in the 
oirtrage committed on the person and property 
of the broker of the British residency at 
Bushire, in the month of November laaL aliall 

fr 
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bd punished. Sixthly, That the goremor of 
Boshire, who was guilty of the affront lately 
offered to Sir B. ICaitland, the British admiral, 
shall he removed firom his command, and that 
the reason of his removal shall he puhHcly 
made known hy the Persian government. 
Seventhly, That the claims of Sir Henry 
Bethune on account of the iron>works in 
Karadagh shall be liquidated. Eighthly, That 
the sums due to the British officers shall he 
paid. Ninthly, That the signature of a com* 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and 
Persia shall accompany the re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the two states. 

“ Viscount Palmerston has further to state, 
that Colonel Shell, Her Majesty’s ehargi 
d'affairet, has been ordered to remain at 
Erzeroom, in order to be at hand to receive 
any communication which the Persian govern- 
ment may have to make to that of Great 
Britain; and, in conclusion. Viscount Pal- 
merston begs to remark that Hoossein Khin, 
in his letter to Viscount Palmerston, glma the 
Queen the inferior title of Mcdikeh instead ■ef 
the t|||e of Padshah, which propdtly hdongs to 
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her Majesty, and which the British govern- 
ment expect to be used in any official commu- 
nioation which they may receive &om the 
government of Persia.” 

• Another conference between Lord t^almer- 
ston and Hoossein Khan was held at Stanhope 
Street, on the 13th of July : at which, in spite 
of a long discussion, no satisfactory conclusion 
was arrived at. 

After various negotiations, Meerza Massood, 
the Persian minist^ of foreign afPairs, in a 
communication dated the 20th of ^ptember, 
1839, expressed the willingness of the shah to 
comply with the demands of the English go- 
vernment. Unnecessary delays were, however, 
thrown in the way of the execution of some of 
these pledges, and a long interval elapsed 
before Meudly relations were completely re- 
established. The treaty of commerce was not 
oondoded until the 28th of October, 1841. It 
was signed at Tehran, and contained the fol- 
lowing ortidles : — 

** Article 1. The merchants of the two 
mighty states are reciprocally permitted and 
allowed to cirry into each other’s territories 
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their goods and manufactures of every descrip* 
tion, and to sell or exchange them in any part 
of their respective countries ; and on the goods 
vrhich |hey import or export, custom duties 
shall be levied, that is to say, on entering the 
country the same amount of custom duties 
shall be levied, once for all, that is levied on 
merchandise imported by the merchants of the 
most favoured European nations ; and at the 
time of going out of the country, the same 
amount of custom duties vrhich is levied on 
the merchandise of merchants of the most 
favoured European nations shall be levied 
from the merchants subjects of the high con- 
tracting parties; and except this, no claim 
shall be made upon the merchants of the two 
states in each other’s dominions on any pre- 
text or under any denomination ; and the mer- 
chants or persons connected with or dependent 
upon the high contracting parties in each 
other’s dominions, mutually, shall receive the 
same aid and support, and the same xeipeott 
which are received by the subjects of the nMMIt 
favoured nations. ^ 

’‘Article II. As it is neeeinry, for the 
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purpose of attending to the affairs of the mer- 
chants of the two parties respectively, that from 
both governments commercial agents should be 
appointed to reside in stated places : it is there- 
fore arranged that two commercial agents on 
the part of the British government shall reside, 
one in the capital, and one in Tabreez, and in 
those places only, and on this condition, that 
he who shall reside at Tabreez, and he alone, 
shall be honoured with the privileges of consul- 
general; and as for a series of years a resi- 
dent of the British government has resided at 
Bushire, the Persian government grants per- 
mission that the said resident shall reside 
there as heretofore. And, in like manner, 
two commercial agents shall reside on the part 
of the Persian government, une in the capital, 
London, and one in the p(Mft of Bombay, and 
shall enjoy the same rank ail privileges which 
the commercial agents of the British govern- 
ment shall e^joy in Persia.” < 

Thus, after protracted %|Bgotiations, these 
various matters were ai^aated, and harmony 
between the two govemmeata restored. 

In the foihgoing narrative our olyect has 
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be^ to give the reader an accurate idea of the 
progress of events, without pausing to indulge in 
criticism, or to propound opinions. The import- 
ance of Herat, and the necessity of keeping it 
free from Hussian influences, caimot admit of 
the slightest doubt. One of the latest autho- 
rities, Mr. Eaye, in his History of the war in 
Afghanistan, thus describes this important 
place: — “Situated at that point of the great 
range of mountains bounding the whole of our 
northern frontier, even to Assam, which alone 
presents facilities to the transport of a train of 
heavy artillery, Herat has, with no exaggera- 
tion, been described as the gate of India. 
Within the limits of the Heratee territory, all 
the great roads leading on India converge. At 
other points, between Herat and Cabul, a body 
of troops unencumbered with guns, or having 
only a light field artillery, might make good its 
passage, if not actively opposed, across the 
stupendous mountain ranges of the Hindoo- 
Khash ; but it is only by the Herat route tiiat 
a really formidable, well-equipped army could 
make its way upon tbe Indian frontior from 
the re^ons on the north-west. sBoth the na- 
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ture and the resources of the country are audi 
as to favour the success of the invader. All 
the materials necessary for the organization of 
a great army, and the formation of his depdts, 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Herat. 
Its mines supply lead, iron, and sulphur ; the 
surface in almost every direction is laden with 
saltpetre; the willow and the poplar trees, 
which furnish the best charcoal, flourish in all 
parts; whilst from the population might, at 
any time, be drawn hardy and docile soldiers 
to recruit the ranks of an invading army. 
Upon the possession of such a country would 
depend, in no small measure, the success of 
operations undertaken for the invasion, or the 
defence of Hindostan.” 

The conn^tion between these events and 
a||r subsequent disasters in Afghanistan, the 
ilDfiljigues of Eussia, and the nature of the 
vg^aus influences at work, are stated with 
great force and clearness by a writer in the 
** Quarterly Eeview,” for June, 1839. Bis 
ludd statement will afford the reader a just 
oonoeption of the plot in progress, which was 
only fimstratad by the obstinate resistance 
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He^ and the foresight and energy of the 
British agents in the East. This writer says : — 
“ An active intercourse was carried on be- 
tween the chiefs of Cabul and Candahar and 
the couA of the shah, in which the Bussian 
minister, in concert with the Persian goyem- 
ment, played an important part. The increas- 
ing power of the Seiks ; the success which had 
hitherto attended their able and warlike sove- 
reign, Bunjeet Sing, in all his contests with 
the Afghans ; and especially the establishment 
of his authority over Peshawur, and some other 
places on the western bank of the Indus, which 
were inhabited by a Mahomedan population, 
had excited at once the fears and the religious 
enthusiasm of the chiefs of Cabul and Canda- 
har. At the same time, the connection which 
was supposed to exist between the English 
the exiled sovereigns of Afghanistan, who 
found an asylum in the British territorie^|i|* 
the opinion which prevailed, that the govem- 
meoit had favoured the unsuccessful attempt 
which Shah Shoojah had made on a fonner 
occaaon to recover his kingdom, — the intiinate 
relations of Mendship udiich wen known to 
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have Bttbsisted for many years between tbe 
British government in India and the court of 
Lahore, — and, more than all, the total neg- 
lect with which the British government had 
hitherto treated these Afghan chiefs, — had led 
them to regard England with feelings of jea- 
lousy rather than of attachment ; and had in- 
duced them to seek, in alliances with Persia 
and Russia, protection against the dangers 
with which they believed themselves to be 
threatened from the East. The c])ief of Cabul 
sent accredited agents almost simultaneously 
to the courts of Tehran and St. Petersburg, 
soliciting from both assistance against the Seiks. 
Tlie chiefs of Candahar also sent agents into 
Persia ; but as the greatest danger which they 
apprehended w’as from the power of Kamran, 
prince of Herat, their chief object was to con- 
cert with Persia a combined attack for the 
destruction of that power. 

**But although the chiefs of Cabul and 
Candahar thus found in tbe nature of their 
external relations a reason for seeking to con- 
nect themselves more intimately ^th Penia, 
there were also circumstances in the internal 
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condition of the countries they governed, and 
in their own positions in respect to the Afghan 
nations, which led them to desire the counte- 
nance and support of the shah. They were 
usurpers— they had driven from the throne 
the descendant of Ahmed Shah — ^the repre- 
sentative of the Afghan monarchy and the 
chief of the tribe Suddozye. They knew that 
the Afghan people, however they might have 
been misled by intrigues, irritated by ill-treat- 
ment, and excited by ambition or by personal 
enmities, to aid in expelling princes of the 
royal family, still regarded with feelings of 
attachment or of reverence every member of 
that house, and they therefore distrusted 
the feelings of the Afghan people towards 
themselves. There were, both at Oabul and 
at Candahar, Persian tribes which had besn 
settled there by N&dir — in effect, colonies ^ 
Ijereditary soldiers, who were powerful by thdr 
union, by their military skill and reputation, 
and by their superior acuteness and intelli- 
gence. The chiefs of Cabul and Candahar, 
dreading the influence of the Snddoi^es, and 
doubting the attachment of the«mi^iO(rity of 
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the Afghans, early^ connected themselves with 
these Persian, or, as they are usually called, 
Sjzzilhash tribes. But the Eizzilbashes had 
retained their language, their religion, and 
their attachment to their father-land. They 
were still Persians and Sheeahs in the midst of 
an Afghan and Sooney population. By their 
coimection with the Barikzye chiefs they had 
become a dominant people, both at Cabul and 
at Candahar, and they shared with these 
chiefs the apprehension that th^ affection of 
the Afghans for the Suddozyes might one day 
restore that exiled family to the kingdom, and 
give the Afghan people, properly so called, the 
ascendancy in their own country, which they 
had lost during the usurpation of the present 
rulers of Cabul and Candahar. They therefore 
naturally turned to Persia, to their native 
country, for the support which was not only 
to defend them from foreign aggression aii|4 
from internal revolution, but to confirm them 
in their dominant position in the country in 
which they were still regarded as strangers. 
They felt that, if the chiefs whom they served 
could be made to lean on Persia for support, 
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Persian influence must from that moment be 
firmly established; and that they, being the 
actual representatives of their nation in Af< 
ghanistan, must then become more necessary 
to their Chiefs, and the favoured instruments 
of the shah. They, therefore, exerted all their 
influence, which was great, in favour of the 
connection with Persia; and, as there were 
apprehensions in the minds of their rulers that 
Persia alone might not be 'strong enough to 
defend them, they advocated the advantages of 
an alliance with Eussia also — for they were 
told by the agents of both these governments 
that Persia and Eussia were one. 

“ The shah of Persia saw in this state of 
things at Cabul and Candahar a prospect of 
establishing his own supremacy over all Af> 
ghanistan, and the means of promoting the 
immediate success of the favourite object of 
his ambition — ^the subjugation of Herat. The 
Eussian agents, on the other hand, thought 
they had discovered in these combinations the 
means of establishing Eussian influence in all 
these countries, and of striking a blow at 
England. In Persia, the great inqjiediment to 
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the success of Bussia^ views had hitherto 
been the perfect coo^jrohity of interests be- 
tween Great Britain ' a«td Persia, which had 
united them, not moigi by formal engagements 
than by a sense of common danger, an in- 
timate alliance for their mutual defence ; and, 
so long as the late shah lived, this sentiment 
had had its full weight in the councils of 
Persia. But the young shah, after mounting 
the throne, had removed all experienced or 
wise councillors from around hi^, and had 
placed the affairs of his empire entirely in the 
hands of persons who shared in the love of 
conquest by which he was himself actuated. 
To enable him to prosecute these schemes, it 
was necessary that he should so cultivate 
intimate relations with Russia as to relieve 
him from all apprehension that, while he was 
engaged on distant expeditions, Russia would 
profit by his absence to disturb or dismember 
his kingdom; and ho was taught to believe 
that, if he oould insure the support of Russia, 
England would not venture to oppose him. 
But he felt that the first and most essential 
step towards gaining the entire confidence (ff 
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'Bo&sia, was to detach himself from England. 
The Russian agents, therefore, perceived that, 
to induce him to prosecute his projects of 
military conquest and of aggrandizement in 
AfghaniAan was the most effectual mode of 
leading him to transfer his confidence from 
England to Russia, and that it must ultimately 
lead to an opposition of interests between Eng> 
land and Persia, and a community of objects 
between Persia and Russia, which could not 
fail to further their own schemes. Though, 
in the early part of these transactions, th^ 
professed to desire only the success of the 
shah’s enterprises and the advancement of his 
interests, they gradually unfolded to him their 
own views and intentions, which exhibited a 
community of interests between Persia and 
Russia hitherto undiscovered, and a common 
opposition to England, which Persia had nevet 
before contemplated. In furtherance of the 
concerted projects of those parties, an envoy 
was sent by the shah to Candahar and Cabul, 
charged with presents and communications, not 
only from his Persian majesty, but also firom 
the Russian minister at the Pcrsiaii court.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CaiLses that produced the Rwptwre hetmm Euglomd and 
Rereia in 1856. 

Althottoh friendly relations had been re- 
established between the governments of Eng- 
land and Persia, and all causes of dispute 
apparently removed, the irritating, influence of 
Russia gradually produced another estrange- 
ment. The shah, by following the advice of 
tbe Russian agents, was precipitated upon a 
||mtious course of opposition to England, both 
as regarded the treatment of persons belonging 
to the British missions, and her attitude with 
respect to Herat. Upon the death of Yar 
Mahomed Khan, iu 1851, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shcil, at that time British minister at the Per- 
sian court, obtained information that an expe- 
dition against Herat was to be organized under 
the command of Sultan Moorad Meerza, the 
governor of Khorassan. Against this proceed- 
ing, Colonet Shei) remonstrated forcibly. On 
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tlM 2l8t of July, 1851, the British niinister 
had an interview with Ameer Nizam, at which, 
to use his own words, “ I informed him that 
the views of the British government with re> 
spect to Serat, were unchanged ; that it would , 
allow of no interference with that city; and 
that any demonstration of Sultan Moorad 
Meerza in that direction would be followed 
by evil consequences ; and that it appeared to 
me it was for the interest of the Persian go- 
vernment to give me assurances of the course 
it intended to adopt, in order that I might 
communicate these assurances, without(4^yf 
both to her Majesty’s government 
government of India.” The Persian iniTiifl>il)li 
denied that any movement against Herat w& 
intended ; declaring that the expedition was 
designed solely for the purpose of coerorng the 
Tcjjjen Toorkomans. 

Rumours were, however, in ciiculation to 
the effect, that the Governor of Khorassan in- 
tended to afford military aid to Shahzadeh Ma- 
homed Yousbuf Meerza, a meftiber of a pre- 
vious dynasty in Herat. This chieftain, it was 
said, contemplated an attempt to refiam the 

L 
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Bovereig&iy, and thus set aside Syed Mahomed 
Khan, the smi of the deceased Tar Mahomed 
Khan, and His legitimate successor. During 
the autumn of 1861 , the affairs of Herat fell 
into greater confusion, and Syed Mahomed 
Khan sent an agent to the shah’s camp, to 
solicit assistance in maintaining his authority. 
The result of his mission is thus described by 
Mr. Konald Thomson : — “ Syed Mahomed 
Khan’s messenger quitted the camp some days 
ago, on his return to Herat. A firman firom 
the shah, and a letter from the ^neer, have 
been transmitted, through this person, in an> 
aver to Syed Mahomed Khan’s application for 
aemstance to enable him to extricate himself 
^m the danger threatened by the advance of 
Kohendil Khan, and by the discord and dis- 
putes which had arisen among the people of 
Herat. Tlie shah, it appears, in his firman, 
has confined himself to expressions of Mend- 
ship and goodwill to Syed Mahomed Khan, 
giving Kim vague promises of assistance, with- 
out specifying 'in what manner, or to what 
extent, the support of the Persian govi|inment 
will be afforded to him. He calls tqon the 
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ddef people of Herat to submit to Syed Ma> 
homed Khan’s authority, and urges them to 
support his authority,* threatening to punish 
those who offer him any opposition. The an> 
swer which the ameer has returned to his 
application for support, is said to convey a re- 
fusal, at present, to comply with his request ; 
but, at the same time, a prospect of receiving 
at a future time the assistance which he de- 
sires, is held but to him. The ameer has, I 
am told, given Syed Mahomed Khan to under- 
stand, that by issuing coin in the shah’s name, 
and by preparing a paper to be sealed by the 
chief people of Herat, declaring theidaetr e s 
subject to Persia, the Persian ministers nuyf 
be induced to extend to him the aid which he 
has solicited. The messenger is also the bearer 
of a dress of honour, and a sword with jew- 
elled scabbard, which have been conferred on 
Syed Mahomed Khan by the shah.” 

Towards the end of September it was an- 
nounced in the Tehran Gazette that an expe- 
dition, consisting of two thousand infimtry and 
six thousand cavalry, was about to proceed to 
Xlhorassan, whereupon C^lond^ Bheil again 
I. 2 
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vamed Amew Nizam that the augmentation 
of tvoopa in that province, without apparent 
necessity, would excite suspicion, and probably 
lead to precautionary measures on the part of 
the governor-general of India. Thef Persian 
minister declared that the alarm was unfounded, 
and that the only contingency under which 
Persia would desire to despatch a force to 
Herat would be the approach of Dost Maho- 
med Khan or Kohendil Khan to subvert the 
authority of Syed Mahomed Khan,^in which 
case troops would be at once despatched. 

In spite of these denials, intrigues were 
carried on. In November, Meerza Boozoorg 
Khan, tho agent of Syed Mahomed Khan, re- 
turned from Persia to Herat, accompanied by 
a Persian agent of liigher rank than usual, 
bearing presents of considerable value, to the 
ruler of Herat, from whom he undertook to 
obtain an acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of Persia over Herat, by striking coin and by 
reading the “ Kootbeh,” or Friday prayer, in 
the shah’s name, which form in the East an 
indisputable recognition of sovereignty. In 
the Tehran Gazette, Syed Mahomed Khan waa 
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^led " governor of Herat,” and his presents 
to, the shah were termed “offerings.” An 
agent arrived from Candahar to obtain the 
consent of the Persian government to an ex- 
pedition^ against Herat, and Kohendil Khan 
accompanied the proposal by a threat. In 
January, 1852, it was reported that Kohendil 
Khan had despatched a force from Candahar, 
under the command of one of his nephews, 
and that the prince of Khorassan had publicly' 
announced his intention of marching to Herat. 
Colonel Shell again remonstrated forcibly with 
Sadr Azim, the prime minister of Persia, upon 
these events, and the latter repeated a doBMd 
he had before made, that “England shooM 
imdertake to preserve Herat from the chiefs of 
Cabul and Candahar, and that then Persia 
would not interfere; otherwise, that Great 
Britain should agree to the despatch of a 
moderate Persian force, with an engagemmit 
that it should return in a specific time.” 

Pitmi what passed at the intorview. Colonel 
Shell was led to believe that the Persians would 
not advance towards Herat unless the Can- 
dahar army appnachod in another direction. 
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IlieBe iHipeB, however, proved fallacious. The 
Penian. government soon after despatched a 
force to Herat, while Syed Mahomed Ehan 
expelled his uncle. Dost Mahomed Ehan, from 
the fort of Ghorian, and sent a body Of troops 
against the Oandahar army at Ferrah. In a 
correspondence with the English minister in 
January, 1852, Sadr Azim asserted that “ the 
Persian ministers consider Herat, not Afghan* 
Istan, to be a portion of the province of Kho- 
rassan, and the protection of Herjjt and the 
people of Herat to he their duty.” He declared 
further, that “the Persian troops will, with 
the knowledge of the British ministers, proceed 
to Herat, in order to secure the tranquillity of 
Klmrassan and the Persian frontiers, and to 
establish regularity in the atfairs of Herat, so 
that it may remain in its former condition, and 
having appointed a governor from among the 
people of Herat, so that the affairs of that 
place may be put in order, will then return 
without delay, and without taking possession 
of it.” 

Colonel Sheil endeavoured to induce the 
Persian government to abandon this design. 
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but ms remonstrances proved of little avail. 
In reply to some remarks contained in a com- 
munication from the shah, the purport of 
which was that it affected his dignity not to 
listen t(^ the supplications of Syed Mahomed 
Khan, and to refuse to send a body of troops 
to his assistance. Colonel Shell wrote : '* This 
is incomprehensible. Let us examine who Syed 
Mahomed Khan is, and what claim he has to 
impose this obligation on the sovereign of 
Persia. He is a man of profound incapacity. 
He is the son of Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
slave-dealer and man-stealer, — the traitor, 
usurper, — the murderer of his sovereign. Is 
such a person, or are his interests, to he 
placed in competition with the long-tried 
friendship of Great Britain? Let him role 
if he can, but let not Persia run the risk of 
coldness with an old ally for so worthless a 
person.” 

Warning and remonstrance were alike dis- 
regarded, and, in the spring of 1862, the 
Persian expedition advanced upon Herat. At 
an interview with Colonel Shell, on the 14th 
at Mardi, the doh made four proposals, to 
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none <ii the English minister cotild 

assent. In hid despatches to the home au- 
thorities, Colonel Shell pointed out that in- 
difference or supineness on their part would 
lead to the permanent annexation hf Herat 
h^ Persia. The importance of the stake at 
issue was clearly understood by this minister. 
Writing on the 4th of May, he said : “ The 
change which has taken place in the British 
dominions in India, and the advance of the 
frontier, have, it may be averred, «tdiminished 
or destroyed the importance of Herat, and 
rendered its possession a question of indiffer- 
ence. It can scarcely admit of doubt that the 
annexation of the Punjab and Scinde, and the 
occupation of the line of the Indus, have im- 
mensely increased <the strength and power of 
the British government to repel invasion or 
aggression. But 1 think it ought not to be 
forgotten that the antagonist parties have at 
the same time approximated, and that the 
Caoilities and means of demonstration and ag^ 
gnssion have increased. A few years agn 
Engl a n d was on the Sutlii, and Russia on tte 
Anas, 1,400 miles from Hernt, with the mi* 
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fruitful G«orgiau Provinces and ili^ Oaucasus 
behind her. Now Bussia iS at Asterabad, 
with the open sea and the Volga in the 
rear.” 

Not oifly was Herat invaded and the city 
occupied by Persian troops, but several Afghan 
khans were seized and despatched into Persia. 
The duplicity practised at this period by the 
Persian government was altogether disgraceful. 
Sheffee Khan, their chargi d'affaires at the 
English court, declared officially to Lord 
Malmesbury that a Persian garrison was not 
to be left at Herat ; yet, at the very time that 
he was making this declaration, the shah had 
given orders for its annexation to Persia, and 
the language of the Persian chargS d’affairee 
was disavowed by the Persian prime ministw 
Sadr Azim, in a conversation with Colonel 
Shell in August. In consequence o£ the dis* 
crepancies between these statements, the insin* 
cerity ctf the Persian authorities, and th^ 
utter disregard of truth, Lord Malmesbuiy, on 
the 27th of October, intimated to Sheffee if him 
that he could no Imiger hold political inter* 
coarse either with him or with any otiier 
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rapresentatlTe of the PerBian governtneiit in 
Xondon. 

Negotiations were carried on, but the Per- 
sian gorernment persisted in annexing Herat ; 
and in October a firman was issued; appoint- 
ing Syed Mahomed Khan governor of Herat 
and its dependencies. In announcing this 
fact to the British government, Colonel Shell 
declared : — “ Letters from Meshed mention 
mnlers having been issued by Syed Mahomed 
Khan, the ruler of Herat, that henceforward 
money is to be coined in that principality in 
the name of the shah ; the imprisonment, 
fining, torture, and execution, by the same 
person, of various Afghan chiefs, believed to be 
opposed to the establishment of Persian supre- 
macy ; the demand for Persian troops to act 
in conjunction with those of Herat against 
Perrah ; the influence acquired by Sam Khan, 
late Persian political agent in Herat, among 
the Afghan tribes dose to the Candabar firan- 
tier; the open assumption of actual sove- 
rngnty by Persia, in the despatch of agents 
the prince governor of Khorassan to Mng to 
Mashed Afghan chieCs inpoaoned in Hent by 
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Sjed Mahomed Ehan ; and the coiii{dete sub- 
jection displayed hy the latter person to the 
will of the Persian goverEment.” 

Palling in his attempts to make any impres* 
sion upon* the Persian government, and dis* 
gusted at the levity and insincerity disputed 
by all, from the shah to the meanest official, 
Colonel Shell, in January, 1858, counselled 
decisive measures, such as the withdrawal of 
the British mission, and the oocapation of the 
island of Kharg, or Karrack. “This small 
island,” says Colonel Shell, “ is near the head 
of the Persian Gulf, about thirty miles from 
Bushire. In the unhealthy climate of that 
sea, it is the most salubrious spot. It has a 
good harbour and contains excellent water, 
from which Bushire is chiefly supplied. Prom 
its position, it commands the mouths of the 
Sbat-ool-Arab, or joint stream of the Ea> 
phrates and Tigris, and in English hands is 
fitted to mcerdse control over the coast on 
both sides of the gulf. 1 make no comment 
mi the advantages which commerce would, 
hereafter, derive from such a position. I do 
not mean to conrey the opinimi that Eaitaok 
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is equimleixt for the transfer of Herat to 
PersiE. That island is certainly, however, not 
without value.*’ 

Colonel Shell continued to oppose energeti- 
oally, any movement of Persian troops towards 
Herat, and in the course of these discussions, 
an uncourteous expression was applied to 
Lord Malmesbury ; of which, however, an ex> 
planation was afterwards attempted. The 
English government remained firm ; and after 
various negotiations, the shah aonceded the 
principal points in dispute, and on the 25th of 
January, 1853, the following engagement, re- 
specting Herat, was signed. Two translations 
of this document are given in the Parlia- 
mentary papers, of which we select the second, 
made by Mr. Ronald F Thomson, under the 
direction of the Hon. C. A. Murray : — 

“The Persian government engages not to 
send troops, on any account, to the territory of 
Herat, excepting when troops from without 
attack that place ; that is to say, troops firom 
the direction of Cabul, or from Oandahar, or 
from other foreign territory; and in ease of 
troops being despatched under sueh oiteiim* 
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stances, the Persian govemment binds itself 
that they shall not enter the dty of Herat; 
and that immediately on the retreat of the 
foreign troops to their own country, the Per- 
sian force chall forthwith return to the Persian 
soil without delay. The Persian gOTemment 
also engages to abstain from all interferenee 
whatsoever in the internal affairs of Herat, 
likewise in (regard to) occupation, or taking 
possession, or assuming the sovereignty or 
government, except that the same amount of 
interference which took place between the two 
in the time of the late Zuheer-ud-Dowleh, 
Yar Mahomed Khan, is to exist as formerly. 
The Persian government, therefore, engages to 
address a letter to Syed Mahomed Khan, ac- 
quainting him with these conditions, and to 
forward it to him (by a person), accompanied 
by some one belonging to the English mission 
aho may be in Meshed. 

“The Persian government also engages to 
relinquish all claim or pretension to the coin- 
age of money, and to the * khootbeb,’ or to any 
other mark whatever of subjection or of alle- 
giance on the part of the people of Herat to 
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•^Btenda. Bat if, as in the time of the late 
Kamtan, in that of the late Yar Mahomed 
KTian, they should, of their own accord, send 
an offering in money, and strike it in the 
ghah’s name, Persia will receive tt without 
making any objection. This condition will also 
be immediately communicated to Syed Ma> 
homed Ehan. They also engage to recall 
Abbass Eoolee Ehan, Feeseean, after four 
months from the date of his arrival, so that he 
may not reside there permanently; and here- 
after no permanent agent will be placed ip 
Herat, but intercourse will be maintained as 
in the time of Yar Mahomed Ehan. Neither 
will they maintain a permanent agent on the 
part of Herat in Tehran. There will be the 
same relations and privileges which existed in 
Eamran’s time, and in that of the late Yar 
Mahomed Ehan. For instance, if at any time 
it should be necessary, for the punishment of 
the Toorkomans, or in case of disturbanoe or re- 
bellion in the shah’s dominions, that the Per- 
sian government should receive assistance from 
the Horatees, similar to that afforded by the 
late Yar Mahomed Ehan, they may, as for- 
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meri^, render assistance of their own aoocnd 
and free will, but not of a permanent nature. 

The Persian ^vemment further engages, 
unconditionally and without exception, to re* 
lease and set free aU the chiefs of Herat who 
are in Meshed, or in Tehran, or in any other 
part of Persia, and not to reoeiye any offenders, 
prisoners, or suspected persons whatsoever, 
from Syed Mahomed Khan, with the exception 
of such persons as, having been banished by 
Syed Mahomed Khan from Herat, may come 
here and themselves desire to remain, or to 
enter the service. These will be treated with 
kindness and favour as formerly. Distinct 
orders will be issued immediately to the Prince 
Governor of Khorassan to carry out these 
engagements. 

The above six engagements, on the part of 
the Persian government, are to be observed, 
and to have effect ; and the Persian ministers, 
notwithatandiug the rights which they possess 
in Herat, solely out of friendship and to satisfy 
the English government, have entered into 
these engagements with the English govern- 
ment, so long as there is no interference what* 
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aOBTfr oa its part in the internal affairs ot< 
iSjUat and its dependencies ; otherwise, these 
Sdgagements will be null and void, and as if 
they never bad existed or been written. And 
if any foreign (state), either Afghan or other, 
should desire to interfere with or encroach 
upon the territory of Herat or its dependen- 
cies, and the Persian ministers should make 
the request, the British government are not to 
he remiss in restraining them, and in giving 
their friendly advice, so that !^erat may re- 
main in its own state of independence.” 

A dispatch in virtue of this convention, was 
addressed by Sadr Azim to Syed Mahomed 
Khan, ruler of Herat, together with a finnan 
from the shah, and these, with another commu- 
nication from the British minister, were, by the 
latter, enclosed to Syed Mahomed Khan. 

The Persian government were not, however, 
sincere in their acceptance of these condition**, 
as is evident firom the manner in winch they 
continued to throw obstacles in the way of the 
settlement to which they had agreed. They 
objected to the person chosen by Colonel Sheil 
to accompany the Persian messenger to Herat. 
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Tins man, Sultan Khan, happmed to be a na- 
tive of Candahar; on which aooouxit, Meerza 
Saeed Ehan, the Persian minister of foreign* 
affairs, contended, that he would “ engage in 
other matters unconnected with the affair in 
question;” and actually threatened not to ad- 
here to their engagements unless the appoint- 
ment was cancelled. Colonel Shell refused to 
yield to their dictation; and ultimately the 
Persian ministers, with evident reluctance, gave 
way. 

“The Persian character,” says Malcolm, 
“ throughout all its shades has one predomi- 
nant feature — an overweening vanity dis- 
tinguishes the whole nation.” The observa- 
tion is just ; and this failing in the subjects of 
a weak state is certain to produce repeated 
complications. New difficulties soon arose, of 
which the first appears ^to have had reference 
to the appointment of Meerza Hashem Khan. 
On the 15 th of June, 1854, Mr. W. T. Thom- 
son wrote to Lord Clarendon, stating that he 
had named this person first Persian secretary 
to the British mission at Tehran. “ Ue is,” 
says l(r. Thomson, “about thirty years of 

M 
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age, and belongs to one of the chief branches 
Bf the tH.be of Nooree, but not that of which 
8adr Azim is the representative. His father, 
the late Meerz{i Mahomed Raheem Khan was, 
during the last reign, on different occasions, 
governor of the districts of Mishkeen, of Sirab, 
and of Meeaneh ; and, having commenced his 
service in the household of the present shah 
while heir-apparent, he has a most extensive 
circle of acquaintance among the people of the 
court. The late Ameer Nizam wak his patron, 
and, a few days before he was seized and 
exiled to Cashan, intended to have given him 
a post in the civil service ; but, since that min- 
ister’s fall, he has received no countenance 
from his successor. His character, in as far as 
1 have been able to ascertoiR, is most respect- 
able, and he i^ aaifABcted by marriage with the 
royal family.^ 

Of this n^paintment Lord Clarendon ap- 
proved, bu£»M|p Persian government declined 
to receive Meerza Hasliem Khan in the capacity 
to which he had been nominated, on the plea 
that, having been in the service of the shah, 
and not having received a formal discharge, & 
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was not competent to enter any other service. 
This was merely a pretext ; but Mr. Thomson 
named Meerza FezlooUah in his stead, and 
intimated that when Meerza Hashem Khan 
received ia formal discharge from the Persian 
government he would be appointed to the post 
of British agent at Shiraz. The Hon. 'C. A. 
Murray wrote to Lord Clarendon on the 22nd 
of June, 1856, requesting him to sanction the 
appointment, and this the English minister 
of foreign affairs did in a despatdi, dated 
August 1.* 

The enmity of the Persian government 
against Meerza Hashem was not to be easily 
overcome; and, on the 6th of November, 
1865, Sadr Azim informed Mr. Murray that 
if he attempted to set out for Shiraz the 
Persian government would cause him to be 
seized and detained. 

The next step in the transaction was the 

* A writer in the Quarterly Review (ApVil, IS67) states 
that this a]>poiutment was made by Mr Murray. The evi- 
deooe uf the blue book is, however, conclusive upon this 
point The appointment was recommended Mr. Thom- 
^||p, received the approval of Mr. Murray, and was after- 
Varda confiimed by Lord ClArendon. 

M 2 
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Bozore and detention of the wife of Meerza 
Hashem by order of the Persian government. 
Mr. Murray at once demanded this lady’s re* 
lease ; and the Persian prime minister replied 
by refusing to enter on a discussion regarding 
such a delicate subject as ladies connected with 
the royal harem. On Saturday, the 17th of 
November, Mr. Murray gave ofBlcial notice 
that, if Meerza Hashem Khan’s wife was not 
liberated and restored to her husband by 
twelve at noon on the ensuing Ijifonday, the 
flag of the British mission would be hauled 
down and friendly relations broken off. Ne- 
gotiations were carried on ; the Ottoman 
ohargS d'affaires and the Prench minister en- 
deavoured to mediate ; but the insincerity dis- 
played by the Persian authorities in all their 
proceedings prevented an accommodation, and 
on the 20th of November, Mr. Murray struck 
his flag. 

To render matters worse, Sadr Azim, the 
Persian prime minister, on two several occa- 
sions, stated to two European gentlemen, both 
holding official situations at Tehran, that the 
reason why Mr. Thomson first took Meolft 
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Hashem Ehan into the British mission and 
retained him under protection was, because he 
had an intrigue with Meerza Hashem’s wife ; 
and he afterwards made the same statement 
with reference to Mr. Murray, as his reason 
for continuing the protection and employment 
of the meerza, and spread these reports 
through the shah’s palace. On the 19th of 
November, allusions and insinuations of the 
kind were made in a despatch sent by Sadr 
Azim to Mr. Murray ; and these matters 
materially increased the difficulties of the 
case. 

Eelations between the two states having 
been suspended, an angry correspondence 
was for some time carried on between the 
Persian government and Mr. Murray; but 
the necessary concessions were refused; and 
on the 6th of December, 1866, he withdrew 
his mission from Tehran. The satisfaction 
which the British minister demanded as the 
condition of resuming diplomatic relations and 
re>hoisting his flag, was : — 

** 1. Meerza Hashem Khan’s wife to be 
rtdeased and restored to her husband, and he 
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' himself to be recognized as in the employment 
of the mission. 2. The Sadr Azim to Tisit 
"me at the mission to apologise for the offen- 
. siye despatch, and to vithdraw it ; as also to 
retract whatever charges he had made, either 
here or in writing to foreign governments, 
calumniating myself and the mission in respect 
to improper re^tions with Meerza Hashem 
Khan’s wife. 3. One of three high officers 
whom I named to call at the mission on the 
part of the shah to apologise for^ that most 
offensive sentence contained in the royal auto- 
graph letter, and to withdraw the letter itself. 
4. As the Moollahs have been induced by the 
Sadr Azim to affix the seals of many of them 
to a document containing similar charges 
against myself and the mission, directly tend- 
ing to bring the mission and her majesty’s 
government into contempt and odium among 
the Persian people, the chiefs of that body to 
call at the mission to express to me their uttw 
dubeliof of the above-named calumnies, and to 
give me thdr assurance that they would odb- 
tnulict them wheresoever they might hear 
them rqieated.” 
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The scene then changed to Constantinople, 
at which city the Persian chargi d'c^aires 
sought an interview with Lord Stratford de 
Beddiffe, which he obtained on the 2nd of 
January,,1856. To Lord Stratford the Persian 
diplomatist deplored the rupture, and delivered 
to him a communication from the Persian 
prime minister, complaining of Mr. Murray’s 
conduct, and professing to give the Persian 
version of the affair. Great complaints were 
also made, both of Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
Stevens ; in fact, all the representatives of 
England in Persia came in for a share of 
censure. On the 22nd of November, 1865, the 
shah himself, in an autograph note to the 
Persian minister for foreign affairs, wrote, 
with reference to the last-mentioned gentle- 
man : “ With regard to what he* has written, 
that he will leave a consul here — if by 
consul be means Mr. Stevens, wbpse pro- 
ceedings and mischief-making, while living 
in Tabreez, would fill ten books, and whose 
proceedings here are just what you now 


The Hon. C. A. Mnmy. 
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see — ^wben Mr. Mumiy) as minister plenipo- 
tentiary, has become the cause of coolness and 
misunderstanding in this way between the two 
governments — ^what are we to expect, and what 
confidence can we have in a person* like Mr. 
Stevens, notorious for his mischief-making ? 
If the British minister goes, let him take with 
him Mr. Stevens ; let him place some one else 
in his place. Send a copy of this autograph in 
answer to the minister’s letter, and prepare the 
details of his conduct for the information of 
the British ministers, together with the real 
truth of the question. If the British minister 
desires the humiliation of this government, of 
course we, so long as we have the power, will 
not submit to any indignity.” 

In the Persian minister’s memorandum, and 
in a paper drawn up by the Persian ministers 
for publication in Europe, the conduct of 
British ministers in Persia formed the subject 
of complaint. Mr. McNeill, Colonel Shell, 
Coionol Parrant, Mr. Thomsem, and Mr. Mur- 
ray, were all severely censured. In the latter 
document fte charge against Mr. Murray, with 
srespect.to Meerxa Hashem Khan’s wife, was 
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repeated, and his proceedings on Ms iurriyal in 
Persia were denominated “ spicy.” 

In the Persian vindication, by the Persian 
ministers, the affair of Meerza Hashem Khan 
and his wife is thus stated : — 

« Meerza Hashem Khan, from what has 
become known, was first of all employed as a 
page in the late shah’s harem, and afterwards 
accompanied Nassir-oon-deen Shah, then heir- 
apparent, when he went to Azerbijan. When 
the shah returned from that province to 
Tehran, and ascended the throne, Meerza 
Hashem Khan was appointed, on a salary of 
two hundred tomauns a year, to be a Gholam 
Pish-khidmet to his majesty.* After some 
time he was, at his own solicitation, named to 
a post in the army, and one day he secretly, 
without rhyme or reason, fled and took sanc- 
tuary in the British mission. Mr. Thomson 
wished to appoint him first Persian secretary 
to the mission, and intimated his nomination 
to tha^ post to the Persian ministers ; but they 

* MeeiA Haahem Klun never wu named to any post in 
the amj.';— [This and the notes marked " ilT on tito 
oeeding pages, are by the Hon. C. A. Hurray.] 
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silenced him by sound arguments, and he re- 
linquished his first intention, when he dis- 
missed him &om the situation and placed 
another in his stead, whose appointment he 
announced to the Persian govemnvent. The 
Persian authorities desired to withdraw Meerza 
Hashem Khan from the sanctuary of the mis- 
sion ; but he put off from day to day, saying 
that he feared he would be molested. Mr. 
Thomson proposed to send him to the Persian 
ministers, accompanied by one ^f his own 
people ; but the Persian ministers declined, be- 
cause several cases similar to this had occurred, 
and whenever a person from the mission came 
along with any one, he was considered by the 
mission as one of their dependents and a Bri- 
tish subject. Mr. Thomson was informed that 
if Meerza llashcm Khan left the mission 
without the interference of the British autho- 
rities, he would be treated with perfect kind- 
ness. He, however,, remained in the mission 
until Mr. Murray arrived, and in the summer, 
when the shah with his court and thq mission 
all removed to their summer quarters, Meena 
Hashem Khan accompanied the mission. 
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“Prom what we have heard from Persia, 
whether true or false we cannot assert, Meerza 
Hashem Khan, who is married to the daughter 
of one of the princes, and about whose wife 
there is a^ong story which cannot be inserted 
in this paper, took his wife with him to the 
summer residence, and gave her a place near 
the garden in which Mr. Murray resided.'* 
This matter having acquired in the city of 
Tehran notoriety in an improper and scanda* 
lous way, it appears that the Persian ministers, 
wishing to make (Mr.) ‘Murray’ acquainted 
with this circumstance, addressed an official 
letter to him and to the other foreign missions 
in Tehran; and, under a disguise, explained 
the matter to them all in general terms, in* 
tending that (Mr.) Murray' should be warned, 
and alter his conduct so that mischief should 
not be excited for himself and the Persian 

** The Moerza took his wife with him when he aooom- 
puiied*the mission to oonntay quarters, and as the whole 
village does not contain more than thirty houses^ it is not 
wonderful that theirs should be near the garden in which 
Mr. Murray resided — Jf. 

* Throjijighoat the rest of the paper, her miyesty’s minister 
is mentioned as ^ Murray,” without any titles whatever.— if. 
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mimsters.^ (^0 Murray paid no attention 
to these hints, and when he returned to 
Tehran, he again hired a house in the neigh* 
bourhood of the mission for the wife of Meersa 
Hashem Khau.‘ The priesthood and people 
of Tehran,^ on learning this, sent letters and 
wrote petitions on the score of religion, and 
expostulated with the Persian ministers, and, 
as nearly as possible, they were having a 
sodden and general tumult. (Mr.) Murray 
seeing that the curtain was withcj^awn, began 
a discussion and correspondence with the Per- 
sian ministers, under the pretext that he in- 

^ This ciroalar addressed to the misBions bad no reference 
Alt all to tbe British mission, and was antecedent in date to 
all the discussions concerning Meerza Hashem Khan and 
hiB wife. — i/. 

® A downright falsehood. She lived with her own hus- 
band, and Mr. Murray did not and does not even know 
where their house was situated. — M, 

^ The pnesthood, that is» the Sadr Azim himseli^ 
drew u]) a pajier containing all his own calumnies and false- 
hoods, and sent it round among the priests, requiring them 
to affix their seals to it, which many of them, for fear of his 
displeasure, were obliged to do. The chief priest, Imaum- 
o'vJoomab, had the ooorage to refuse to sign the paper, 
Mying tliat he had no knowledge of the truth nf its oon- 
tanta^if. 
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tended to employ Meerza Hashem Ehan in 
the mission, and to send him to Fars. Not* 
withstanding all the remonstrances made by 
the Persian ministers, who donanded'by what 
right or an what grounds he appointed a ser- 
vant of the shah, who had been brought up in 
the royal family, to the mission, he would not 
listen ; and, not satisfied with persisting in his 
demands, he alluded to the wife of Meerza 
Hashem Ehan openly and publicly in an offi- 
cial letter, and demanded and intended to 
compel the Persian ministers to lend them- 
selves to the disgrace and danger of sending 
Meerza Hashem Khan’s wife to the mission.' 
They, however, perceiving how dangerous the 
matter was, could not consent to his proposi- 
tion, and (Mr.) Murray made this the pretext 
for striking the mission flag, for suspending 
relations, and for withdrawing the mission 
towards the Turkish territory. Our ccrte- 
spondent writes that it is extraordinary indeed 

c Another gross and absurd fidaehood* Mr. Munmy’s 
demand, often re])eated|iud trausmitted to the Foreign Office, 
was that she should be released, and be restored to her hus- 
band. — M, 
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that this affair in a Mahometan country did 
not lead to a general outbreak and tumult) 
and that the Berdan ministers must hare 
taken great troublh in preventing things frona 
going further. From what our correspondent 
hears, if Mr. Thomson struck the mission flag, 
still it was on account of a merchant, and was 
not so disgraceful : but it is very disgraceful 
that the English flag should come down for 
the sake of a woman. We do not know in 
wfaat way the British government will remove 
this disgrace, or how they will treat their -re- 
pMsentative. 

^Our correspondent has also learned that 
Dost Mahomed Khan, the ruler of Cabul, had 
marched, at the instigation of the English 
government, and with their support, against 
Candahar, and' had captured that place; and 
that he intended to take Herat also. Although 
our correspondent wa^not certain of the truth 
of this intelligence, if such should really prove 
to be the case, it is evident that the withdrawal 
of the Englidi misdon firom the capital of 
Persia has been planned on that account 

^ Tlic flag 'Taa hauled down, and the miaion removad 
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otherwise, a matter of so little importance as 
that reported to us, and which is the ostensible 
reason for the removal of the mission from 
Tehran as stated abovet Wmld hardly have 
caused &«rupture in the relations of that 
friendship which has for so many years existed 
between the government of England and that 
of Persia. This is a rumour which has reached 
our correspondent ; but the truth or inaccuracy 
of it has not yet been ascertained.” 

The fact that the conduct of nearly all t^e 
representatives of England should have proved 
so distasteful to the Persian authorities, 
tides the suspicion that the hlame in a gnat 
.measure rests with the latter. The intern* 
perate language used by the shah himself 
seems to favour this conclusion. In a note to 
Sadr Azim, written in December, 1866, the 
Persian sovereign says : — “ Last night we read 
the paper written by 4he English minister 
plenipotentiary, and were much surprised at 
the rude, unmeaning, disgusting, and insolent 
tone and purport.' The letter which he before 

from Tehi^ii, before the newt of Dost Mahomed Khaii*i 
march had reached that 
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wrote was also impertinent. We have also 
■heard that, in his own house, he is oonstantfy 
speaking disrespectfully of us and of you, hut 
we never believed ; now, however, he has in- 
troduced it in an official letter. W^are, there- 
fore, convinced that this man. Mister Murray, 
is stupid, ignorant, and insane; who has the 
audacity and impudence to insult even kings. 
From the time of Shah Sultan Hossein (when 
Persia was in its most disorganized state, and 
during the last fourteen years o^.his life, when, 
fey serious iUness, he was incapacitated for 
business) up to the present time, no disrespect 
towards the sovereign has been tolerated, either 
from the government or its agent. What has 
happened now, that this foolish minister pleni- 
potentiai'y acts with such temerity? It ap- 
pears,'' our friendly missions are not 
acquaihted with the wording of that docu- 
ment : giva 4it now - to Meerza Abbas and 
Meerza MaldMa, that they may take and duly 
explain it to the French minister and Hyder 
Effendi, that they may see Ifisw improperly he 
has written. Since last night till now our 
time has been passed in vexation. We now 
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ommoand jou, in order, that you may yourself 
llBow and also acquaint the missions, that 
until the queen* of England herself makes us 
a suitable apology for the insolenoe of her 
envoy, wq will never receive 'back this her 
foolish minister, who is a simpleton, nor accept 
from her government any other minister.” 

Towards *the end of 1855 the intention of 
the Eersian government to break faith with 
England in the matter of the agreement signed 
in 1853, with reference to Herat, became 
parent. In December Prince Saltan Moomd 
Meerza set out from Tehran to put himself at 
the head of an expedition of nine thousand 
men, intended to act against Herat. Princp 
Mahomed Youssuf had, without the aid of 
Persia, recovered the throne of Herat; but 
having been threatened by a hostile party in 
Herat and an attack from Post Mahomed 
Khan, he applied to Persia for aid. In a 
circular addressed .by Sadr Azim to the foreign 
missions in Tehran, dated February 27, 1856, 
the Persian prime minister detailed his reasons 
lor this offensive movement. Anxiety for the 

* Tlie objeotioiwble tern " MalilMli*h mati 
sr 
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tranquillity of Ehorassan, Seistan, Belooch- 
istan, and Kerman, and a desire to frustrate 
the schemes of Dost Mahomed Khan, were the 
pretests put forth for this intervention. 

In April, 1866, the Persian charged’ affaires 
at Constantinople again applied to Lord Strat- 
ford de B/edcliffe on the subject of a settlement 
of the difficulty ; and during the interview he 
expressed the willingness of the shah to 
receive Mr. Muri’ay. On the 15th of May 
Lord Clarendon wrote, in reply ^to Lord Strat- 
ford de Bedcliffe’s request for instructions, 
that, with respect to the satisfaction required 
b^ore Mr. Murray could return to Tehran, her 
Miyesty’s government demanded the following 
C(mditions : — “ That the Sadr Azim should 
write a letter tp Mr. Murray, expressing his 
regret at having uttered and given currency to 
the offensive imputation upon the honour of 
her Majesty’s minister, and requesting to with- 
draw his own letter of the 19th of November 
and the two letters of the minister of foreign 
affairs of the 26th of November, one of which 
contains a rescript from the shah repeating 
the imputation upon Mr. Murray. That in 
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the same letter the Sadr Arini should declare 
that no sucli farther rescript from the shah as 
that was communicated, directly or indirectly, 
to any of the other foreign missions at Tehran ; 
and that a copy of the Sadr Azim’s letter, con- 
taining this apology and declaration, should be 
officially communicated by the Sadr Azim to 
each of the foreign missions at Tehran; that 
the original letter should be transmitted to 
Mr. Murray, at Bagdad, by the hands of some 
high Persian officer, and should be accompanied 
by an invitation to Mr. Murray, in the name 
of the shah, to return with the missimi to 
Tehran, another person of suitable rank beili|' 
appointed to conduct him as mehmandar on 
his journey through Persia. That Mr. MunMty, 
on approaching the Persian capital, should be 
received by persons of high rank deputed to 
escort him into the town and to his residence ; 
and that, immediately on his arrival, or, at all 
events, at noon on the following day, the Sadr 
Azim should go in state to the residence of the 
British mission, and personally renew Mendly 
relation^, and should then accompany him to 
the presence of the shah.” 

N 2 
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little was known in Asia of the fall oi Se- 
bastopol, but the apparent triumph of Russia at 
Kars, in Noyember, 1855, had been magnified 
in evety possible manner. The news circulated 
rapidly throughout Asia, and embcfidened the 
Persians, then wholly under Russian influence. 
The expedition against Herat proceeded on its 
march, the Heratees were defeated near dho- 
rian, which fort was immediately garrisoned by 
Persian troops, and Herat was besieged. 

TJp to this period, the Engli^iih government 
fully approved of the proceedings of its agents, 
sapported their actions, and seconded their 
efforts. A remarkable change, however, took 
place, with respect to their demands. On the 
15th of June, Lord Clarendon wrote to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliife, “On condition that Herat 
is immediately evacuated by the Persians, 
your excellency need not insist upon sending 
Mcerza Hashem to Shiraz.” This concession 
did not, however, produce the desired effect; and 
on the 11th of July, Lord Clarendon wrote to 
the Persian prime minister, to inform him, 
that unless reparation was promptly made fimr 
the breach of agreement and act of hostility in 
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oocupyiiig Hant, and the Fersiaa troops at 
<nioe withdrawn from the dty and territory of 
Herat, the Hritiah government would adopt 
cAher measures. Instructions were soon alter 
sent put to the Gtovernor-general of India, to 
collect at Bombay an adequate force of all 
arms, provided with the necessary means of 
transport, for occupying the island of Kar* 
rack and the city and district of Bushire, and 
to hold such force in readiness to depart from 
Bombay at the shortest notice. 

Lord Clarendon’s ultimatum was delivered 
to the Persian chargi d'affaires at Constanti* 
nople. It was couched in these terms 

“The Sadr Azim to write in the shah's 
name a letter to Mr. Murray, expressing his 
regret at having uttered and given currency to 
the offensive imputations upon the honour of 
her Majesty’s minister, requesting to withdraw 
his own letter of the 19 th November and the 
two letters of the minister for foreign affairs 
of the 26 th of November, one of whidi con* 
tains a rescript from the shah req>eoting the 
imputa^n upon Mr. Murray, and declaring in 
the same letter that no such fiirther rescript 
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from the shah as that inclosed herewith in 
copy was communicated, directly or indirectly, 
to any of the foreign missions at Tehran. A 
copy of this letter to be communicated oBn 
‘oially by the Sadr Azim to each of the foreign 
missions at Tehran, and the substance of it to 
be made public in that capital. The original 
letter to be conveyed to Mr. Murray at Bagdad 
by the hands of some high Persian officer, and 
to be accompanied by an invitation to Mr. 
Murray, in the shah’s name, tp return with 
the mission to Tehran, on his Majesty’s assur< 
ance that he shall be received with all the 
honours and consideration due to the repre* 
sentative of the British government — another 
person of suitable rank being sent to conduct 
him, as mehmandar, on his journey through 
Persia. Mr. Murray, on approaching the 
capital, to be received by persons of high rank 
deputed to escort him to his residence in the 
town. Immediately on his arrival there, the 
Sadr Aaim to go in state to the British mis^ 
sion and renew Mendly relations with Mr. 
Murray, leaving the secretary of state for 
foreign affiura to accompany him to the royal 
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palace, the Sadr Azim receiving Mr. Murray, 
and conducting him to the presence of the 
shah. At noon on the following day, the 
British flag to be hoisted under a salute of 
twenty-one guns, and the Sadr Azim to visit 
the mission immediately afterwards, which 
visit Mr. Murray will return, at latest, on the 
following day before noon. Satisfaction being 
thus given, and friendly relations restored, the 
settlement of the questions of Herat, of Meerza 
Hashem and of his wife, remains to be stated. 
Should Herat bo occupied by tho shah’s troops, 
his Majesty to engage to withdraw them with- 
out delay. Should that city be in any way 
menaced, though not occupied, by the shah’s 
troops, Iiis Majesty to engage not to allow 
them to occupy it on any account. In either 
case, tho engagement being solemnly given, the 
British mission to defer to his majesty’s wish, 
if renewed, respecting Moerza Hashem, by not 
insisting on his appointment at Shiraz; the 
Meerza’s wife, however, to be restored to him, 
and him.self to enjoy the security, emolumentsi 
and position offered by the Beraian govern- 
ment in a former stage of the question. The 
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Whole of the conespondence respecting Meerza 
Hashem may then he mutually withdrawn and 
cancelled ; it being to be understood, that no 
objections wiU be made by the Persian govern- 
ment to the appointment, as heretofore, of a 
British correspondent at Shiraz, till that and 
other matters can be finally arranged by a 
suitable convention.” 

The Persian government persisted in its ob- 
stinate course, and further discussions and 
complications were caused by an^insult offered 
to Meerza Mootallib, the Persian writer of the 
British consulate at Tehran, and the violation 
— at the instigation of Syed Morteza — of the 
right of asylum accorded to the residence of 
the British mission at Tehran. This was done 
towards the end of May. Other indignities 
against the British officials were offered, and a 
rupture seemed inevitable. 

On receiving an intimation of the prepara- 
tions of England, the Persian prime minister 
gave orders for the increase <ff the Persian 
troops in the provinces threatened. On the 
ISnd September Lord Clarendon irrote to 
ecmsul Stevw 
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'* I have to acquaint you that orden will be 
aent to India, the mail of the 26th instant, 
to dispatch without further delay to the Per* 
sian Gulf, and with a view to operations against 
the Persian territory, a naval and military ex* 
pedition for which preparations have been 
some time in progress. Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment consider, therefore, that the time has 
arrived for the withdrawal from Persia of her 
Majesty’s consuls at Tehran and at Tabreez ; 
and you will accordingly, as soon as possible 
after the receipt of this dispatch, set out for 
Bagdad, taking with you the public archives, 
and breaking up altogether, on your departure, 
her Majesty’s consulate. You will, however, 
make the best arrangement in your power for 
the preservation of the mission premises and 
the property which may necessarily he left 
behind. 

**On the eve of your departure, you will 
acquaint the minister for foreign afiGsirs tiiat 
you have been instructed to quit Persia in ooiio 
sequence of the course which &e Petriaa 
gevemiaent persists in following with regaitd 
to Herat and other matters in ^Usonaskm be^ 
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tween Qreat Britain and Persia ; and yon will 
understand that you are not to be induced, by 
any assurances tendered to you by the Persian 
government, to abstain from commencing your 
journey to Bagdad as soon as you arc ready to 
set out. 

“ You will acquaint any British subjects who 
may be at Tehran with your approaching de- 
parture, and, if they determine to accompany 
you, you will permit them to do so ; or, if they 
prefer to remain, you will reques^ the Prench 
minister to protect them during the absence of 
the British mission froifa Persia. You will be 
careful not to give to any person whatever the 
slightest intimation of the intention of her 
Majesty’s government to have recourse to 
coercive measures in the Persian Gulf. 

“ It is not intended, at present, to withdraw 
the East India Company’s agent at Bushire, as 
the presence of the British force in the Gulf 
will be sufficient to protect him from insult 
ot injury ; though, if he has reason to appre- 
hend danger before the force arrives, he will 
haive permission to place himself and hjs estab- 
Bsbmcnt in safety.” 
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On the 24th of September the president of 
the Board of Control was requested to forward 
to India, by the next mail, orders for the 
dispatch of the expedition prepared for opQra\ 
tions in tl^ Persian Gulf. 

The Persian ambassador, Perokb Khan, ar- 
rived at Constantinople, with full powers to 
settle all questions in dispute between England 
and Persia, on the 17th of October. Lord 
Stratford de lledcliffe was directed to enter 
into communication with this person. After 
some negotiation, Perokh Khan signed a decla- 
ration consenthig to th6 immediate evacuation 
of Herat by the Persian troops, and express- 
ing his readiness to enter into a satisfactory 
arrangement concerning the payment of com- 
pensation for the damage done to the people of 
the city. On the 22nd of November, the fol- 
lowing ultimatum was presented to Perokh 
Khan 

“ 1. Persia engages immediately to withdraw 
all the Persian troops from Herat and its 
territory, and to pay compensation for all 
damage^ done by them therein. 2. Persia diall 
enter into a formal treaty with England, by 
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which Benia will renounce all pretensions of 
any kind to interfere in the affairs of Herat, 
or of any portion of Afghanistan ; will engage 
^i;,to receive, at any time, overtures to inter- 
fere in their internal affairs; will* recognize 
their absolute independence ; and will agree to 
refer to British mediation any differences 
which Persia may hereafter have with them. 
8. Persia shall* negotiate and conclude a new 
treaty of commerce with England, by which all 
questions which have hithertp given rise to 
discussion between the two governments shall 
be settled, and the right be coitceded to Eng- 
land of appointing consuls in any part of 
Persia. 4. All debts due to British subjects 
shall forthwith be paid, and an understanding 
come to on disputed claims. 5. Persia shall 
make an arrangement respecting Bender Ab- 
bas, satisfactory to the Imaum of Muscat, the 
friend of England. 6. His Majesty, the shah, 
in oonsideration of the put taken by the Sadr 
Azim in the late differences between the two 
oouatiies, shall dismiss him, and replace him 
minister mote likely to maintain a good 
understanding betwemi England and Persia. 
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*' Upon the condution and nctifloation by 
the shah of these engagements acr regards 
Herat and Afghanistem, aod the withdrawal of 
the Vhole of the Persian troops within .the 
frontier of Khorassan — and upon the solemn 
engagement, under the seal of his Majesty, 
that (the sixth condition having been complied 
with) the remainder of the conditions shall be 
carried into effect six months after the return 
of the British mission to Tehran, and that the 
return of the mission shall be attended with all 
the apologies and ceremonies already specified, 
except those which th*e removal of the Sadr' 
Azim renders impracticable — the British mis* 
sion will return to Tehran, and the British 
forces Bill be withdrawn from the Persian 
territory within a period not exceeding six 
months after the return of the mission.” 

In the meantime the news of the capture of 
Herat arrived at Constantinople. Ferolch 
Khan accepted the terms of the ultimatum 
sent by Lord Stratford de Bpcdcliffe to the Per* 
sian charge tPaffairet during the summer. 
The firmg of twenty-one guns in the Peniaa 
capital was represented to be the special right 
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and priyilege of royidty and some hesitation 
was expressed on this point, and the return 
of Meerza Hashem to Shiraz was next dis* 
cussed. Lord Stratford de Bedclifie, in a 
despatch to Lord Clarendon on the 12th of 
December, admitted that the demand for the 
dismissal of Sadr Azim was a great obstacle to 
an accommodation. These protracted negotia- 
tions were continued, but they proved fruitless. 
Three proclamations declaring war against 
Persia were issued by the Govejfnor-general of 
India, on the Ist of November ; and when the 
news of this arrived Perokh Khan declared 
his engagements null and void, and quitted 
Constantinople towards the end of December, 
1856. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The SecomlVHvision in Persia — Opening of the Campaign. 

Wab having been decided upon, naval and 
military expeditions were despatched to the 
Persian Gulf. One of these — in which the 
gallant Havelock, whose heroic achievements 
in India have since made his name a household 
word amongst us, took part — is described in 
these pages. The author went through the 
campaign, of which he gives the following 
account : — 

Major-general Sir James Outram, E.C.B., of 
the Bombay army, having arrived in India 
from England, with instructions to assume the 
chief command and direct the operations in 
Persia, shortly after the Ml of Bushire — ^the 
following troops were placed at his disposal 
the Bombay government : — 14th King’s light 
Dragoons, one troop of horse artillery, two 
field-b/i\terie8, one thousand Jacob’s Scinde 
horse, 78th Highlanders, 23rd Native light 
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Infantry, 26th KatlTe Infantry, and a light 
battalion, conipo{|ed of ten light companies of 
different native infantry regiments not em- 
ployed with the .field force. 

These troops were organized as the second 
division of the army in Persia on the 10th 
January, 1857, when Sir James Outram was 
gazetted in orders, with temporary rank as 
lieutenant-general while employed, to com- 
mand in chief. Major-general Stalker, C.B., 
remained in command of the first division, 
then in Persia — ^with Brigadier Wilson, her 
Majesty’s 64th regiment (who had replaced 
Brigadier Stopford of the same regiment, 
killed in action,) and Brigadier Honnor, 4th 
Bombay rifles, commanding the two infantry 
brigades of that division — Brigadier Tapp the 
cavalry, and Brigadier Trevelyan the artillery. 
Brigadier-general Havelock, C.B., deputy-a^ju- 
tant-general of her Msgesty’s forces in Indii^ 
was appointed to command the second division, 
with Brigadier Hamilton, 78th Highlanders, 
and Brigadier Hale, Bombay army, for its two 
hdgades. These were composed as follows : — 
Pirst brigade: 78th Highlanders; 26tb regiment. 
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natiTe infantry : seoond ttvigade: 28rd regi* 
meat, native light infantry; the light battalion. 
Brigadier*genaral Tarol, G.B., the highly re* 
puted chief ot the Scinde horae, commanded 
all the cavalry of both divisiona ; and Colonel 
Stnart, 14th light dragoons, as brigadier, that 
of the seoond; Brigadier TTill having the 
artillery. 

Of these troops the 78th Highlanders, then 
quartered at Poona, were moved at once on the 
presidency for embarkation, marching in two 
divisions ; the first (their left wing) quitting 
Poona at eight hours’ notice, on the morning 
of 7th January, 1857 ; the head-quarters and 
right wing following the succeeding day. The 
mitire regiment, under Colonel Histed’a com*' 
mand, was halted at Khandalla firom the lOtii 
until the 18th of January, waiting till the 
transports were in readiness, and it lost one 
corporal and a private from exposure to the 
sun. The different native infantry regiments 
of the division were all in motion about the 
same period at the different ports seleoted Ulr 
their 6io.harkation. 'W 

On the morning of the 18th, the head* 


o 
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q[uarten wing of the Highlanders marched to 
/Gampoolee, at the bottom of the Shore Ghwt, 
and were conveyed thence to Bombay by n^- 
way, embarking at once on the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer ^Precursor. 
The left wing of the regiment, commanded by 
Major McIntyre, followed on the succeeding 
day, and was embarked on the steamer Pot- 
tmger, belonging to the same company; but 
had the light company, under Captain Hunt, 
detached on board the transport Kingston. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, the ships put 
to sea, the Precwrsor having in tow the ships 
Karl qf Clare, with the 26th regiment, native 
infantry, on hoard; and British Queen, with 
artillery, stores, &c., &c. The Pottinger towed 
the transports Futteh Mombarrak, with horses, 
forage, &o., &c., and the Kingston, with the 
light company of the 78th Highlanders ; all the 
ships getting well clear of the harbour before 
nightfolL 

About daybreak on the 27th of January the 
land was made, at the mouth of the 6rd| of 
Ormuz, without any occurrence worthy of re> 
mark after leaving Bombay, unless parting 
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company with the J^reewnor and her ahi pa 
in tow, ^during the night of the 26th, may Ito 
noticed as such. 

On the 28th the ships were off Bassadore, and 
about mid-channel between the Arabian and 
Persian coasts, which in the narrowest portions 
of the entrance to the golf are not more than 
tw^ty-four or twenty-five miles apart. The 
land on both sides presents a most dreary and 
barren appearance ; high, precipitous diffs, of 
brownish-grey colour, rising sheer firom the 
water’s edge, without sign of vegetation or 
human abode. Many rooky islands of the 
same desolate description as the mainland 
stud both coasts ; and, were it not for the 
occasional sight of boats in shore, the whole 
country on either side might be suj^osed to be 
uninhabited. The features of the high lands on 
both sides bear great resemblance (except in 
colour) to those of the Bed Sea. Ihe few 
boats we met were evidently careftil to avdd 
the shipping, and invariably kept oilase ha 
the land on its first appearance. 

Abeut noon on the 30th of January, tie 
French frigate Sibylla, fifty guns, oottunandai 
o 2 
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by Ca{»tam MaisoimeuTe, \^as Mgnalled to 
windward; she having Idt Bombay abottt 
dght days before the squadron, on a nds* 
Mon te the Gulf to protect Prench interests, 
and show the Persians that the entente eordkile 
between France and Great Britain was still 
uninterrupted, lliis sloop, although heavily 
armed, appeared to be a dull sailer, and had 
anything but the smart appearance of sUps 
of her class of the present day. Her being 
painted in mourning may havsv in some mea* 
sure, added to this — the remains of Captain 
Kaisonneuve’s father being on board for ocm* 
veyance to France. He had formerly been 
governor of Pondicherry and commander-in- 
chief of all the French possessions in India, 
add died at Bombay some thirty years back. 
On the disinterment of the remains at the 
Boman Catholic cathedral, where th^ had 
so long rested in the *' Girgaune'* grove, every 
oeramonial xtf respect had been observed, and 
were removed in solemn procession, asid 
'with all military honours, on board the Mgate, 
the governor ind offioen of the ganuon at- 
landing in compliment to onr allies. 
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Bashire was flighted about two o’clock the 
same afternoon, and the andhora were down in 
the roadstead before dark, immediately after 
which orders were reomved to disembark the 
troops oq^ the followicg morning, in light 
marching order, with no ba^age except their 
bedding, whi^h in Indian regiments consists of 
a settringee, or cotton padded rug, and a pair 
of blankets. 

The left wing of the Highlanders, haying 
arrived before the Precuraor with the head* 
quarters, were accordingly disembarked the 
succeeding day, and marched into the eo« 
trenched camp, occupying an outwork to the 
left front of the lines of her nugesty’s 64th 
regiment. The head-quarters followed on the 
81st, accompanied by the 26th native infsidry* 
—ell received with almost an excess of bOflf&« 
tality, both officers and men, by the Ibrcie in 
camp , soldios of different oompaaies of both 
the 64th and 2nd light infrntry (Boahep 
Eurqpeans) sending tbw rations of porter or 
qtiritfl as presents to their namesake coiwpantu 
of thp Highlanders ; and the first diviflion o0^ 
oers, finding that their comrades of the seo^ 



«llhout axi^t but tb« dothes 
equaJj^ tvitb their men, 
«|lmii ooimiuiialat, prored good 
SilttiifMM IMbBisd, aud’^iNiMlBhed a feding 
idldch thoM ezporie&oed their agood fd« 
Ibwship will luit loodil^ fbrget. 

The eutraoohment round the* camp was a 
dDiple ditch about three feet deep and six ia 
widthj with a parapet composed of what earth 
bpd been dug out ; — ^flanking batteries at the an- 
end salient points. The camp itself, situa* 
ted rathor more than a mile outside the town, 
dbBtdmd across the isthmus, and faced to 


tMt village Bushire. None of the enemy 
hlMhig been seen in its neighbourhood since 
tbp »fiyt i iie of the town, a cavalry picket, 
sMttI two mQes to the fiont, was the only out* 
ptiddiity. 


Jtaabin itsdf is a place of much impor* 


tdWMSWitiA OQiem ootuiderable ground. It is 


by wwail {but of no great thickness) 
tiiidi NWhd towers at about musket-raage iwfk 
tekUb iW OnJc deCence^ and has no ditcit. 
vb* teMllIt Is inoonsiderableT -poatbu and 
liliiraigitfaul It all ito value; and yet. as a 
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commercial tom, none ^ Ibft icorld ]u« 
perhaps been oltener ajiteeiaxU^ It is no 
uncommon oocunpoon for its osm fo\^or 
to hold out in e p p o sK jfn to the idiah» and, on » 
matter o4 tribnte or taxes, sot his arms and 
authority at defiance; and no later than eight 
or nine years ago sudi was actually the case. 

Situated on a ‘sandy spit, the sea washing 
two faces and a swampy creek a third, it is^a 
dreary desolate-looking spot at aft thpes; and 
yet from the harbour, owing to the sdid and 
square appearance of the buildings; the t(fWn 
has a look of importance which its 
Tisiting, at once belies. It is duefljr iinonii#s#)l 
of narrow, blind alleys for thoroughfiuest with 
filth and mud ad libitum. The 
(^urch within its walls is worth a Vddt, am a&O 
the bazaar, and a very extntorduwiy WIlNv 
reservoir opposite to the reqdensf < The»lbi||t» 
lah Peak and ranges of. hills ha thpatedk 
ground are very abrupt and bold^ ihft'lliglMg 
adges at this season capped with awnr. The 
siiiute is most ddightf^ but tiie nights gre 
hittsi^ cold. 

Sir James Outnan had arrmidi aam ^flga 
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before the Highlaadera, ana not Dein^ a man 
liloelj to ]»ep the troops in idleiieBS, all man* 
ner of rumours as to fottire (^mations cirom> 
fotod in the camp. Among the most prominent 
were an attack upon the entrenched, jcamp at 
Rr&it)oon, about fifty miles distant, where the 
enemy were in force ; and the capture of Ma< 
hommem, a fortified place, strongly occupied, 
same two days’ sail distant on the Euphrates ; 
hut, though much was talked of about both 
these affairs, nothing was certainly ly;iown. 

Supplies of all descriptions were plentiful 
ami good in camp, and the inhabitants both 
<£ tl^ town and neighbourhood were evidently 
pleased at the British occupancy ; indeed, they 
aould scarcely be otherwise; for, irrespective 
iff tim pecuniary advantages <of the presence of 
a laige finoe which paid heavily and on the 
iqpotfor everything, the orderly look and ap< 
peaianoe of the soldiery who visited the town, 
without even 8ida*armB as a protection to 
themsdves or as a threat to overawe, oo(n> 
traated most advantageously with the previona 
ganison, which, irregularly paid, and at 
▼WEjr hmg intervals, had notoriraaly lived upon 
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what could be extracted or stolni firam 
the dtueos or jthe neighbouring tribes ccnniiig 
into the nuurket. 

The Highlanders^ and indeed the remainder 
of the secpnd diririan, haring landed withoat 
tentage, the commissariat prorided sufficient 
for temporary accommodation, but not Ibr 
comfort, thirty men being stowed in each of 
the soldiers’ tents, and two officers and thrir 
servants had to accommodate themselves as 
best might be in a rowtee tent some ten feet 
by eight. 

The expectation of being soon actively em* 
ployed was fully confirmed. On the afternoon, 
of the 3rd of February, at six o’clock, the en« 
tire force (excepting a sufficient guard for riw 
can^, to assist which a party of seamen iHom 
the ships of war were landed to serve as Htflk 
ferymen) was drawn up outside the sirirawlH 
ments in the following order:— 4wo line#4f 
contiguous quaiter^distanoe oolnmns. UmIIi 
line: first brigade, first division -> her ]fi> 
jest’s 64th regiment and SOth regimant 
infimtcy. Krst brigade second divisiiOD-*H 
78th Highlsndap nd 96th sagiasifi n atia e 
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inbatry. Second brigade^ first division— ^fi&d 
3hizopean light infantry and 4tb Bombay rifib 
regiment, native' infantry. Second line .. 8id 
lll^t cavalry (two squadrons) ; 8rd (Blake’s) 
tsQop horse artillery ; Nos. 3 and 5^eld bat* 
teries ; one rissalak of Poona horse. An ad* 
vance guard was formed seven hundred yards 
on the right of all vmder Colonel Tapp, of the 
Poona irregular horse, composed of one troop 
8rd light cavalry, two guns horse artillery, 
two companies of her Majesty’s G^l^regiment, 
and two compares of 20th regiment native 
ki£sntry *, the rear-guard, under Major Hough, 
oanfidsting of his own, the 2nd Belooch bat- 
talion, and one troop of Poona horse, was 
drawn up on the left. 

On being joined by Sir James, the army 
moved off, and, marching all night with no- 
thing but the usual occasional halts, reachad 
(^)lB^Kota, a village about twenty-six mika 
distant, by nine o’clock on the morning of the 
4th. Here a halt was called for the remainder, 
of the day, the diffarent regimenta piling ami 
in column in the same order as th^ had 
aanhed* and the men lying by thesn. 
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road traversed had been round the hoftd 
of the Bushire creek, and was alternately haird 
and loose sand, and reedy swamp, a small for- 
tified tower near some wells and a few scat^ 
teved data trees being the only oligeots of inter- 
est passed upon the march. 

During the halt great discomfort was ex- 
perienced from a very high wind, which %n- 
veloped the country for miles around in one 
huge doud of sand, forcibly reminding those 
who had experienced them of the Aden ** shi- 
mauls,” and rendering utterly useless what 
little cover the few stunted trees in the nei^- 
bourhood afforded. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon the march was resumed; and as a 
cavalry picket of the enemy had occupied Chaa^ 
Kota hut a few hours before our arrival, the 
arms were loaded before moving off. At im 
o’clock at night the column halted, having 
accomplished about fourteen miles, and being 
supposed to be distant about eight milea fipcni 
the enmny’s position. 

Here the men bivouaced in order ot 
and had scarcely lain down, when n terrifte 
thuntferstorm, wtth hail and heavy lain, biokn, 
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.^bsoodMag all to the skin* and with a pierdng 
(QIBdd wind blowing, rendered the night one fd 
neat harddi^ to all, paased as it was by 
nd offieecs alike, without cover of any kind, 
did TCjjoioed when the rouse sounded on the 
morning of the fifth ; and, knowing the prox- 
imity ol the enemy, were in high spirits at 
the expectation of a brush with him during 
tiie day. Sa|||0 quitting the bivouac, to avoid 
ndschanoek from the night’s heavy rain, the 
loaded arms of the day previous wQf e fired, and 
fireshly charged. By eight o’clock* the foroe 
was again in motion, and the march, directed 
on the' position at Br^joon, where the enemy 
were said to be entrenched and to have 
eighteen guns. 

The country passed over was much of the 
same description as that previously seen, hut 
the. meaiew approadr enabled one to form a 
more omrect estimate of the great height and 
formidable, bdd character of the surrounding 
hills. They are in truth, excepting at the two 
Ci three routes, <« rather pathways, in use 
nitsily tmpassablb; and even on those a hand* 
fril <ft determined men might, at every thm of 
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thfi road, stop an amy. The lowlands at iba 
base of the hills are sandy and desert, with 
here and there patches of palm t^d date trees 
and com cultivation. Just as the force com* 
menced its march, a rumour was la circulation 
that the hiU tribes among the enmy, who are 
esteemed their stoutest soldiers, had deserted 
them; but subsequent events proved this, to be 
\intrue. 

Once in motion, the march became a very 
rapid one, all being anxious to reach the en* 
trenchments and commence the morning’s 
work. Shortly before one o’clock the Fendan 
vedettes and reconnoitring parties were meito 
out, and, on our approach, retired beliilte 
us. A short .halt took place to get the 
regiments into their different positions for 
attack, when, to the disgust of all, the entire 
army in our fiont was descried in Ml retreat, 
and going off at such a paoe as to render it 
hopeless attempting to overtake them. A 
smart brush, however, took plane between 
their rear-guard and a few of oor eanralry,ia 
which *00 officer* and two or three troopos 
* Cornet Spena, 3rd li|^t cnvn^. 
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J|iii iiWjililpitnTrlT w i lp i it senraid injury, a 
Ipil iyi i lil^ and l^ging 

Bf tVO d^lfck our £proe was in possesion 
Pf their ii>atifc:ihed can^, and great quanthlaa 
^ ^annnilaitioa of all kinds, together with 
(Iwn^and camp equipage, fell into our hand|^ 
|||picttamy having gone off in a most hurall 
manner. The entrenched 
Sd the village of Brdsjnd^, ailpiP! 

WiC was a mort miserable defence, being pen^ 
|!||pi|!pA|iMriioaUe for cavalry to ride over at 
ill points, while, on the contrary, the 
iripi(|l in its itnmwiiate neighbourhood might 
hini» been made even too formidable a post for 
enr smaQ aany^to have attempted. A wall, 
with tower bastioBB at intervals, enclosed the 
whcile, ai4 detatdied square towers within 
overlooked alL A ditch fifteen feet deep ran 
iHmd the oniaide^ and beyond it gardens, with 
|dj|A ibmn and cactus fences. In proper hands 
lIpfWilplUMcf such a pLaoe must cost both time' 

MMMWPJ MUDBiu 

Ube 004 t|h if Xbbmaiy were passed in 
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Ae enemy's poaKion, destioying stom 
searoliing for buried guns, whidi veiu aftillij 
wards ascertained to hare bewa thrown down 


wells, thA' carriages and wheels bedig Ibund 
by us and burned. Borne treamre was also 
discovered, and many borsM and carriagQi 
cattle secured. During this time no annoy* 
ance was experienced from the enemy, thoHigllh 
an alarm on the night of the 6th can 
whole of the troops to stand to arms, 
information received afterwards, and their ottiT 
despatch, this alarm was not altogethetf* 4 
groundless one, as they felt up to our outpeiNb 
but finding the troops under arms, and it tUB^ 


ri 


a bright moonlight night, they attemptd%lK>>* 
thing. Many jokes were, ho\^ever, current in 
camp next day on the events the night, 
the picket of one regiment having taken a 
DdQn prisoner, which was leaning against a 
bush in a most siispicious manner ; and tiuMW 
of two other gallant corps skirmished up tci» 
and were very nearly having a battle of 'Oiair 
own with, a patrol of the Poona hotae. How* 
Bver,*ril passed off without an^^deoL liaay 
spies were dbubtlcss in aar*Wnp during 
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of ow and the lenemy wetit 
I df erory i^tement ; tegardless bf 
^htnrtrr^ti interoopwe between ^ vflf 
4ttd camp wbs enoouragedjjlkaid eudi 
preoautionB enforced that thc^ should 
be pillaged or ill-treated, that they werO 
civil if not Mendly, and at any rate gave no 
Ixonble. 

At eight o’dock on the evening of the 7th 
return march to Bushire was commenced, 
Ihe colnmn taking with it as mnch of the 
captured stores as carriage was procurable for, 
juid the military governor of Brdsjoon as a 
ptistpier — this personage proving a double 
The general’s intention that the re- 
tain march was to be a leisurely one hadj 
so widely ntade known through the for 
the stirring events then so shortly to 
were little indeed ei^iected by any one. Aftw 
moving a fef^^undied ^aads detm of the en- 
Jkiendunent, the halted to witness 

the ezphwioa of k WMg large quantity of the 
enemy’s powder, stated to be thirty-dz thoa> 
sand pouadlyndsik. most magnifloeut as wdl 
4M. ectfalMdirascgiMptadle it oooddoned. The 


.1 me !&• 
hadJMiL 
[>rc«|B' 
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rodcets uPne midst, attended % J te |>ee i % t^ 
made the* hills echo again, and a eoncaaiA|||i 
which shook ground eren where the 
▼ance>guard stood, formed altogether ai e?s|eli 
of life not likel 7 to be forgotten by any wlio 
behel4 it. The pile of ammunition was Bred 
by lieutenant Gibbard of the horse-artill^, 
and Lieutenant Hassard, the a4)utant ofnlte 
2nd European light infentry, with rifles and. 
shell bullets of Colond Jacob’s inrention, 
from a distance of about one hundred and 
fifty ysrds< Both these officers were thrown 
down by the shock of the concussion. w 
any doubt previously exist of the formid* 
able character of this new weapon and 
jaotile, the ooourrenoe described fully removad 
it. The march was then resumed, and until 
midnight nothing took place to disturb thb 
usual quiet, orderly movement onwards; ia^ 
deed, tlfamiem^ having beefe jjjmprtad as seen 
the dky previondy retiring ornaite thtoaidt 


thfoufdlk 
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tile mooniein-passes, and draggmg his gow 
on sledges over country where it would hate 
been madness to follow him, no idea of his 
probity was entertained hy any ^ ib least 
tiie regimental officers of the arm;^ If the 
itiaff possessed better intelligence, it* was most 
religiously kept quiet. Shortly hiker midnight, 
however, a sharp rattle of musketry in the 
rear, and the opening of two horse-artillery 
guns, put every one on the qui vive ; aiyl that 
an attack in force upon the rear-guard was 
taking place, became apparent dj^all. The 
column at once halted, and then moved back 
to extricate the baggage and protecting troops. 
These, however, were so ably handled by 
Oolond Honnor (who was in command) as to 
need little assistance, save for the increasing 
numbers of the assailants. 

In about half an hour after the first shot was 
fired, not the rear-guard only, but the enties 
f(»oe, was envdoped in * ddrmishing fiid, 
Horsemen galloped round on all sideB, ydlii^ 
food screaming likaJlends, and with trumpets* 
iiid bugles mflpng as much noise as poariMn 
ijllim of their buiilsia had the aadadty to gocloae 
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tD'the front of a skirmishing oompsdsy or ON 
Highlanders, and sound first the Oease fixe,’* 
and afterwarda/* Incline to the left,” escaping 
in the dark. Several English officers havhig 
but a fe^ years since been employed in organ- 
izing the* Persian troops, accounted for their 
knowledge of our bugle-calls, now artfully used 
to create coniiision. The silence and steadiness 
of the men were most admirable, and the ma- 
ncBuvzing of regiments that followed, in taking 
up position for the remaiiung hours pf dark- 
ness, was as steady as an ordinary pdmde, and 
this during a midnight attack, with an enemy’s 
fire flashing in every direction, and cavalry 
surrounding, ready to take advantage of the 
slightest momentary confusion. Pride may 
well be felt in the steadiness of any troops 
under such circumstances; and how muidi 
more so when, as on the present occasion, two- 
thirds had never before been under ad enemy's 
fire. The horsemm of the enemy were at tet 
very bold, dashing dose up to the line, and oft 
one occasion espedaUy to the front of the 
Highlmders; but finding that thpy oonU ss^ 
oasknt no dwwder, and havii^ been in SBS‘s|^ 
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lostaiMjes roo^y handled by the cayali^ 
and horae^urtillety, this desultory system of 
attack gradually ceased, and tl|^ arrangement 
ojyijbe laroops for the remainder of the night 
was efFeoted under nothing more serious than 
a distant skirmishing fire. The {ormatian 
adopted was an oblong, a brigade protecting 
eadi flank, and a demi-brigade the front ftnil 
rear, field-battery guns at intervals, and a 
thick line of skirmishers connecting and cover- 
ing all ; the horse-artillery and cavalry on the 
flank of' the face fironting the ordinal line of 
maidi, the front and flanks of the oblong facing 
outwards ; the hoggage and followers being in 
the centre. When thus formed, the troops lay 
down, waiting for daylight in perfect silence. 
Had showing no fire or light of any kind. 

During the completion of these arrange- 
ments, Sijr James met with a severe accident— 
his horse falling with, and rolling over, him ; 
but all was so quietly and^nqudly carried odt 
by the diief of his staff. Colonel Lugatd, that 
faw knew of the mishap until next motning. 
Soaroriy was the formation oompletedf when 
the enemy opened five heavy guns, and round 
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shot were mOmentsrfly plunging thioti^ WS§< 
Over our position — ^the range of whidli they hM 
obtained yery tibcarately. Onr batteries rejdiM; 
and this cannonade ooutintied with occa^onal 
intervals ^until near daylight, oansing but few 
casualties, considering the duration of the fire. 
One shot, however, plunging into Idle 64th 
regiment, knocked down six men, killing one of 
the number; and another, iBrst taking off a 
foot from Lieutenant Greentree, also seveibly 
wounded Captain Madder, of that regpiseml. 
Several of the native followers and’ baggage 
animals in the centre were also killed and in^ 
jured; but the quiet and orderly conduct of 
the troops doubtless saved them from many 
casualties ; and the musketry-fire having boMi 
but seldom repUed to after the guns opeusili 
the enemy had no opportunity of hnproving 
his original range. 

Thus matters continued until dawn, whctO 
the Persian fire having for some halz-honx 
slackened, it was currently believed that the| 
irould make off ; but, to the joy and surpriM 
of ay# as the morning mist deated ‘atndt 
their army was descried in po^tkMi, 



were drawn 
rii^ rea^g on the 
JObOdah'^auh andV^a dal^-grove, 
mlS^0 on a hamlel with a round fortalice 
'^'^Dwo tiring tadonds were ii^ front of 
Hpilr 46atre, wttdh setred as redoubts, and 
iljbey had th^ guns ; and they had some 
^ M ^ri hs on their right front and &tnk, 
l^lbied with BkfrmiBhOrs. Their cavalry, 
able bodies, were on both flanks, 
e strength was oertajglf (from the 
gr oontred) over six tSmisand In- 
two thousand horse. Bocga-ool- 
uiei to be the best officer in the 
my, was at their Imad, and the 
re 90 ininaaded by tbe hereditary 
Ike ttibes in fenon. There was 
Be to observe their position when 
the battfe began. A sharp cold wind 
soon cleared away tiie mist with which the 
moridng of frie 6th FelyaBty opened; and 
^hen frirly sighting each other, a rapid oan- 
monade <m both rilAe oonunenoed the battle 
pf XhooffiMMib. 

<fbe oMtiwA fcrmatina «r our infrntry bti- 
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cavtlry assisted in tiiis dniy, and, as themenny 
skoWed sdine bodiea of horse threatening a dash 
on the ha^ge or wounded men, these were of 
oondderahle soryice. They had also in their 
jdbarge the governor of Br^joon, who>-en> 
deavooring to attract attention by placing his 
Unde Persian cap onn stick, and waving it as 
a ngnal to his countrymen — was immediately, 
and very properly, knocked off his horse, and 
forced to rem£n on his knees until the fortune 
of the day was decided. 

The lines advanced directly the regiments 
had dsfdoyed, and so 'rapidly and steadily 
^ leading one move over the crest of 
h risiilg ground (for which the enemy’s guns 
were laid), that it suffered but little, the 
Highlanders not having a single casualty, and 
the' flOth native inHaatry, their compamon 
regiment in brigade^ losing only one man 
killed, and having but four or five wounded. 
The first brigade, first division, fiued worsen as 
tin shot passing over the regiments then in 
^eir front, struck the ranks, and oocadoneA 
the greatest loss of the dxj. The seooTvd l»» 
I^Sk first division, lufibred equally, but had 
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more killed auumg 'tbrtv emutHieg» mpetbUHf 
in the dud Earopeiaii§^t is^try: 

Daring this time the eMuranade had heea 
eenrinuouB ; but as the ficb ia seme 

degree sl^okeBed) ear artittny 'tiAnmoed to 
doser aotion, makiag most heautiftil pmotioe, 
and almost sileoeiiig the ^posing battmleo. 
Some bodies of horse esek presented on 
pmtaikity for a eharge, and the sqnameons of 
Ihe 8rd cavalry and Tapp's irtegnlamk 
had hitherto been on the right front, dasihe# at 
diem, accompanied by •Blake's horse^ritSllily, 
and made a sweeping and most 
charge, sabring gonnen, send ftuty dlljmit|f 
the enemy's horse off the field. The iBilliiM|r 
lines were still advaneiag sapiffiy and ht hina* 
tiftdly steady orderv to eiistalta this attaelg|iilWMi 
were just getting into dose aetiOB, wlNlS^ 
enemy lost heart, mid his entire fine niwiMn 
taMke and fisd pre dp it a tely. The men mil 
samy their anne nnd a e c eu taenient% maiisf i| 
the rpnrsait eeatianedi eten timir nlsfliiij*' 
laNwW thnn e| ‘tlidr a hb nr ev'iagirim %fib 
en thehr edtreme rights al<mir)'mlldp| 
eemHanoB of eedeni.^iamJit 
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vrete seen to charge through, and badk 
again, one of these battalions, which at- 
tempted to xeoeiTe them with steadiness. 
Captain Forbes, who commanded the squa- 
drons, was severely wounded; auji Captain 
Ifoore and his broths, a subaltern of the 
regiment, both hid their horses killed. [jOie 
Poona horse were no means behind thdr 
cavalry comrades in gallantry, and did their 
work well. The rout of the memy was comi- 
plete; and the troopers, as Wj^ll as irr^u- 
lars, were fairly exhausted cuttii% down the 
fhgitives. The hcnrse-artillery guns, too, fol- 
Imdog them as long as their horses could go, 
destroyed great numbers ; and the track of the 
pursuit was thickly marked by slain and 
wounded. A standard, with a silver hand on 
the pike-staff, was taken by the irregulars; 
and when the light cavalry squadrons returned, 
every trooper was carrying an enemy’s musket, 
and some of them hoo. 

Two very handsosoe O-poondier brass gims 

fi captui»d on the field, and xemaiueddi 
lands. The rest of their artilks|^ was 
id off. when they fled at the osvilnr 
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diarge, their conunandeNm-ohief, Sooja-od^ 
Moolk, accompanying than. 

Their horsemen proved dastardly in the ex* 
treme ; and although showing in oonsiderahle 
numbers pn different parts of the field, as if 
inclined to attach the rear, and . out ’up the 
wounded, never approar^afi, near enough to 
^ectually engage the covering skirmishera; 
and on a successful shot being made by lieu^ 
tenant Gillespie, of the 2nd European light 
infantry, with an Enfield rifle^ sighted toe 
eight hundred yards, whidi emptied one of 
their saddles, the remainder of the party uafife' 
cff, and did not again show themsdves. TiMir 
line of retreat lay to the rear of the vfflngi 
oi Khoosh-aub, the name of which the geuMd 
adopted for the action. 

More than seven hundred of their dead wew 
left upon the field* with many horses; how 
many were slain in the pursuit, or died of 
their woundi^ it was of oouMe imposdUe 
aaoertain. No great number of piiaonerB W 
leia our hands; their own cowardfy treadbegf 
in iffuy instances, after having leeeifed 
WriKtef. enrased the men. and nnwiainiiBd 
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free- um of the bayonet. One or two men 
of eonsequmioe were, however, among those 
taken. These brilliant results were secured 
with a loss on our part of only one officer and 
eftgbteen men killed, and four officers and 
fliaty men wounded. Among the unfortunate 
oamp-foUowers, however, crowded together 
during the preceding night>attack, several 
were killed and wounded, and many not 
aooounted for. 

By ten o’clock in the morning, )^e cavalry 
and guns had returned from pursuit, and the 
troops, marching a short distance to the right 
of. the battle>field, bivouacked on the original 
Hae of march, the men cooking and refresh* 
ing themselves before resuming the route on 
Bushfra About mid-day heavy rain com<< 
menoed foiling, and eontinued without inter- 
mission for several suooeeding days. The con- 
dition of the troops, when it had foUen some 
hpors, must be Wt to imagination. The roads 
WSM all but impassable, from stiol^ 
half day and sand, and over ankle*(iM| 
fit, throi^ih this, and drenched to tbewjml^ 
HlW oehimB marehed the entire 
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ilw bat&, moving off the fidd about eight 
o’clock in the evooing. The guide, either 
from treachery or ignorance, misled the force, 
and about four in the morning a halt took 
place in consequence, to wait for daylight. 
There, in {he midst of pitiless rain, sunk knee^ 
deep, and a biting northerly wind, two long 
weary hours were passed, without a tree even 
in sight, and the swamp around looking in the 
hazy light like a vast lake. Yet men and 
officers alike stretched themselves in the mire, 
and endeavoured to snatch the rest which the 
exhausting labours of so many previous heme 
made a paramount xiecessity. The troops 
reached the tower and wells of Chuga>duddt 
between Char • Kota and Bushire, by fM 
o’clock : and after a halt until two o’clock the 
same afternoon (9th), again, in midst of hempi 
rain, resumed the march on Bushire, which vie 
reached by the infimtiy column about niseai 
night. All wen, it is truei, tired out. aai 
£|gged, but with sphits nndimiaiahedi and 
n^ only without baving a iia|^ ana, t» 
the enemy's hands, thnwghMIk the 
«itin*CBq>editkm, but bnnging mnr dlhi wtth 
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pW^liitenneat in our own lines. 'i%e fortyw 
from the battie-field having bera 
lP(jlr^n96d within thirty hours, under the 
dAj^jinstanoes narrated, renders it needless to 
sax more of the courage and endurance evinced 
hy'alL 

The horses of both the artillery and cavalry 
having been so severely worked, both in the 
action and the pursuit, those arms remained 
the night at the tower and wells, as did also 
the rifle regiment and Belooch b^talion, attd 
marched into camp on the morning of the lOHr 
of February, amid the hearty cheers of every 
regiment, justly appreciating their coni^icuous 
gallantry. 

On the morning of the lltb, the remains of 
lieutenant Frankland, 2nd European light 
inftmtry (the only officer killed), and our other 
slain, were interred together, in presence of 
the general and nearly every officer of the 
force, lieutenaot Frankland was acting a* 
1»igade>magor of cavalry when he met hfo 
death, and two or three of the enemy had pitw 
vioualy foUen hia hand. His r^imani 
te Um an officer of great accomplishmenf, aii» 
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one genorallf esteemed. Daring the day, the 
following complimentary order was published 
to the troops 

, « Fieu) Force Order. 

“ Camp near Boahirea 
« Feb. 10, 1857. 

"In offering to the troops composing the 
field force his hearty congratulations upon the 
successful issue of the operations against the 
enemy, and especially upon the deciaiTe yvy 
tory gained orer the Persian army under their 
commander-in-chief, Sooja-ool-Mo(fik, <m the 
8th instant, at Khoosh-aub, the lieutenant* 
genmd desires to return his sinoere thanks to 
all under his command, for their steadiness an4 
gallantry in the field, their extraordinary 
turns on the march, and their cheenrful endun* 
anoe of fiitigae and privation under oironin> 
stances of peculiar hardship, rendered donUy 
severe the indemency of the weather, to 
idunh they were exposed without shdter oC 
May Idpd. The troops macdud ttoa. their 
oMoptn the evening of the 8rd 
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0^1 or estra 4otlmg of any kwd* omIi 
man f«|Qiried his great ooi^ blanket, ani tvo 
d&ys* cooked provisimis. After a inarch of 
fiortywux miles in forty-one hours, during 
which th^ were exposed to the worst oi 
weather, cold winds, and deluging fains, they 
reached the enemy’s irregular infantry, car 
valry, and eighteen guns in an intrenched 
position, on the m<^ning of the 6th, birt 
found it abandoned. 

«The enemy, on hearing of approadi, 
had evacuated their intrenchments so predpi- 
tatdy that their tents and camp-equipage and 
ordnance magazines were abandoned ; the 
former were being rapidly carried off by village 
plunderers operating for some hours before we 
arrived. Every exertion was made to inter- 
cept the retreat of some bodies of the enemy's 
cavalry, and some little skimuBhing with a 
few horsemen took pltue; but, eventually, they 
all made off. After occupying for two daqw 
the position the enemy had abandoned, and 
learning that they had sncceeded in getfiag 
Hie guns whidi they had carried away jntO'Hi# 
dtfkntt pass of ICaak, the troops c omidupcn d 
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xtttttni. mMch. on. tiie night of ## 
infitant, carrying awa^ tiie large stores QCfl 9 ar> 
rice, and gr&in^ which the Persian gOTemxnent 
had collected for their army, and destroying 
thmr magaajae, found to contain ahsttt thirty- 
shc thousahd pounds of powder, with small* 
anu ammunition and a Tast quantity of shot 
and shell ; and thereby crippling the ^future 
<^rations of their araSy. Some of the guns 
are supposed to have been east into wells, and, 
as their wheels and carriages fell into our 
hands, cannot again be used. At midnight 
an attack was made upon tho rear-guard I17 
the enemy’s horse, and parties threatened thd 
line of march on every side. The troops were 
halted, and so formed as to protect the bag- 
gage and resist the horsemen in whatever 
direction they might attempt to charge. Be- 
foM this was quite completed, four of the 
enemy’s guns, of heavy metal, were opened 
iqpOn the forces ; but the darkness of the night 
prevented any steps being taken to capture 
them. At break of day, the Fetaian force, 
snfoniiting to between five or six thosfiiand 
influftry, two thousand and fifty <wnby» tpd 
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fire gsns, was disooyated on our left rear, 
notih.^«ast of our line of inarch. 

** The cavalry and artillery immediately 
moved rapidly to the attack, supported by two 
linos of infantry, a third protecting the bag- 
gage and rear. The firing of the aftiUery was 
most excellent, and did great execution. Thw 
cavalry also charged twice with great gallantry 
and success ; indeed, upon these two arms fell 
the brunt of the dction, as the infantry moved 
away too rapidly to overtake th^m. By ten 
o’clock the defeat of the Persians was com- 
plete, and two guns were captured. The gun- 
ammunition, laden on mules, fell into our 
hands, and at least seven hundred men lay 
dead on the field ; the wounded — ^the number 
of which must have been considerable — were 
carried away; the remainder fled in a disor- 
ganized state, generally throwing away their 
arms, which strewed the field in vast numbers ; 
^ and nothing but the paucity of our oavaliy‘ 
prevented their total destmotion, and the cap- 
ture of their remaining guns. 

“ !lhe troops bivoaa(iked ftxt the day cjlose to 
the battle-fidd; and at night acoompliahed a 
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maroh of iiwenty mileq over a country rei^ered 
almost impassable by the heavy rain which fell 
incessantly. After a rest of six hours, the 
greater portion of the infantry continued their 
march to Bushire, which they reached before 
midnight on the 9th instant ; thus performing 
another harassing march of forty-four miles 
under incessant rain, besides fighting an^ de- 
feating the enemy during the progress, within 
the short period of thirty hours. The cavalry 
and artillery, with an infantry escort, reached 
camp this morning. The result is most satis- 
factory, and will, the lieutenant-general trusts, 
have a very beneficial effect on our future 
operations in Persia. The lieutenant-general 
therefore feels that he cannot too strongly 
express the obligation he is under to Major- 
General Stalker and the officers and men of all 
arms, for the almost incredible exertions th^ 
IrnTO tmdergone, and the gallantry they have 
displayed on the occasion. — By command, 

(Signed) “ E. Lttoa.kd, Colonel, 

« Chief of the Staff.’* 

For two or three days subsequent to ^ 

Q 2 
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retutgt^lf %» trotti% the lein contiaaed to )&11, 
and nst was eagfdyte^Rljht by man and beast, 
though under circmh^iiuices of great discom- 
fort, from the damp of the drenched tents and 
asud the encamping-gronndt A temporary 
iateml of fine weather ^sned li^ a fow dt^ 
brt ajf^ng parades and ini^peetions again lll^ 
Mtlpfiqr oB, and strong working parties were 
fondsttsA by 0IM! regiment twice a day to 
ooniAjfttot fi# /irdMable redoubts, four of 
thflih in front, 8^4X16* with ^ martello tower 
in lit cmtre, on Ate reai^ face of the intrench- 
.inent. 

Brigadier-lieneral Havelock also arrived at 
this tihie and took cpmmand of the second 
division, accompanied by Brigadier Hamilton, 
who assumed that of its first brigade, which 
had been held, in the action of the 8th, by 
Colonel Histed. Alter the 14th of February 
several days of rain and unsettled weather 
again ensued ; however, the health and spirits 
of all continued unimpaired; and occasional 
races or cricket, during the fine intervals, 
did much to keep up the prevailing)* dieer- 
frdness. The supplies brought in had %Sfnn 
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and foMgib in partu^^|dba(aaain e3q(6QBiTe and 
loavoe; yet the hMPI[|lv both caraliy and 
artflleiy retafaied and ahowed but 

little ill efibot ftoA |he rough lately 


Midwgone.^ 
Ri3ie tacetl 



eaeriniiiideh the woi]dng^|Min?^ii^'lM 
at ordinary duties, 
appeared to have a mo 
sanitary way, as 
time. Ihree hu 
fiuiushed daily 
gineers for disposaL 
the roadstead now 1 
free oommunication with the shqipilBg, but 
pteparations 8tead% continued for whi^ 
eamp rumour afinned to be a contemplated 
id&dc on the town of Mohammendi, a place of 
some importaaea situated at thaeonfliftnce cf 
the Karoon and Euphrates (here called 
ckAzab)^ rivers, and distaat about three day#<: 
aaiL l%e enemy being reported to have^reotol 
ll i|^b le batteries, and to be in oona^MnU* 
iMl|i|||tlie place, very serious work w|«h*> 
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Some companies of the light battalion and 
guns of the mountal|||^rain joined the force 
about this time, and the arrival of'the 23rd 
Native light infantry and another troop of 
horse-artillery, with the cavalry then daily 
expected fiK>m India, would (to smd repoiij 
be the signal to put all in motion. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed ahiongsf 
the diffeient branches of the service, and 
all seemed anxious to have another conflict 
with the Persian troops, which tj;iey had de- 
feated so easily on a previous occasion; in 
fact, the hope of getting at the enemy formed 
the sole topic of conversation amongst members 
of all ranks. 

On the night of the 22nd of Pehruary, for 
the first time since the battle on the' 8th, the 
fires of the enemy were seen on the hiUs around 
us; hut although the Poona horse pushed their 
patrols to a very considerable distance, no 
hostile outpost was encountered. A camp- 
follower, however, was foxmd murdered and 
mutilated dose to our lines on the fdfaMT- 
ing morning. Subjoined is a proolaaaaftkn 
from Tehran, in circulation a few daya'piup 
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Tkiufily, with the royal arms or crest of the 
shah heading it 



PROCLAMATION published at Tehran^ d« 
the 26th of the month Ei7BBI>00Ii-saiii, 
. corresponding voith Chbistm as-bat : — 

** From the ocanmencement of the coolness 
wUdi has arisen between the British and the 
Persian goTemments, the latter has not vio> 
lated the friendship whidi prerioosly eodated 
between them, nor erinoed any hoetility to the 
Bfituh goveamment. As this detenni- 
nathm had been acted apm in many leoent 
inat^niwK, and had been made maoifeat to all 
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classes, and had alao be«a published in tiid 
Tehran Gazette, the Tersiair govermuent had 
given power to its great minister at Gonstanti* 
nepie to arrange all subjects in dispute with 
the British ambassador at that court, and thus 
to remove the coolness which had arisen ; and 
in order to attain this object, he was directed 
to accede as far as posuble to the wishes and 
requests of the British ambassador: and the 
hope was confidently entertained that all 
matters would be arranged in unsatisfactory 
manner by the two great ambassadors, and 
thtil the Persian court would be informed of 
the re-establishment of friendly relations. 
And, on the other hand, all the authorities 
on the Persian frontier were directed not 
to make any preparation for war, nor to 
attack the British troops. And accord- 
ingly, no preparations for war, nor preoaup 
tions against attack, had been made on the 
'frontier. Among the places in which .tiie 
above order had been promulgated, was ihS 
port of Buahire, in which was only the usnal 
garrison ci two regiments ; the commander of 
these also, OeloiMl Mahomed AJi Khan^ had 
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died a few days previoosly. At this time, the 
oomnumder of the Bzitiifti troops in the Qulf 
of Persia— without living (as is usual) any 
dedaration of war to the Persian gorenuneDt 
at Tehran, or to the governor-general Of Pars — 
contented himself with sending one copy of a 
proclamation which had been printed in India, 
containing a declaration of war with Persia ; 
and this paper, of dubious meanings was ad- 
dressed only to Bushire and the neighboiuring 
ports : and on the following day, without 
granting any delay, he landed his troops fironi 
the shipping, and took possession of the foif of 
Bahrineen [Bushire], which was defended by 
only a few toofunchees [musketeers] of Tan- 
gistoon ; and as the garrison of the town had 
not received the permission of the government 
to make any resistance to. the British troc^ 
they made no effort to oppose them ; and thus 
the British advanced, and entered Bushire 
without meeting any opposition.” 

** Tran^ted and signed by 

CaFTAiM Biobt, 16th raiment N.I. 

" Baperintarfanfe of Polisa Penian Field Foroe." 



IM opening of the campaign. 

l^iuch was the amusement occasioned by 
this plausible docudbat, and the apology fur- 
nished for surrendering their greatest seaport 
after a trifling struggle. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

SvjcoeasJvl Operationa in Persia. 

Lif£ in camp now became very monoionmtt 
and prevailing high winds caused the greatest 
annoyance from the driftbag sbemI* which, 
being of a fineness to penetrate even through 
the tent-cloths, covered everything with filth, 
made washing and dressing a misery, and a 
walk against the wind a downright punish* 
mcnt. These nor-westers, commencing about 
nine in the morning, usually lasted until sun* 
down, and the delay they necessarily ocoa* 
sioned in the arrival of the transports hourly 
expected with reinforcements from India, 
betted and vexed the general, who was all 
anxiety for immediate action. Still, though 
chafed at these untoward circumstances, the' 
troops were not made to suffer (as sometimes 
occurs) for their leader’s disturbed equanimity. 
Beyond a personal inspection of his mitire 
Ibrc^ and presence of division and brigade 
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officers on the private parades of regiments, no 
extra duties were im^sed upon the men, and, 
to the horror of many a worshipper of the 
Venerated past, the very pipeclay was scrubbed 
off the belts. Meanwhile, five strong redoubts 
began to make a formidable appearance — ^the 
four in front sweeping the width of the 
isthmus, and that in the rear securing the 
communication with the town — all armed with 
position guns, and one having two 68-pounders. 
The completion of these works b^ng a material 
object before the force separated for the pro- 
jected expedition, the strength of the parties 
employed upon them still continued as great 
as before ; and, but for the boisterous weather, 
their erection would have been a popular em- 
ployment, rather than otherwise, among the 
men. 

Reports were daily current through the 
camp, of the enemy again appearing in fwoe 
upon his old ground, and one or two ludkstoos 
inddents occasioned slight alarms, much to the 
amusement instead of annoyanoe of all ; other- 
w^ things continued as quiet as in oidinary 
garrison life, until the afternoon of the 4th 
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jtiaicli, when, the wand having lulled on the 
day previously, and the swell and surf conse* 
quently diminished, the embarkation of troops 
commenced vigorously. Blake's horse-artillery 
mid a field-battery were at once put p/a board 
their respective ships, and on the morning of 
the 5th, the light and No. 8 companies of the 
Highlanders returned to the transport King- 
$ton, preceding the regimeoat sonm few days on 
its voyage to the Euphrates. 

It was now known that General Outram’a 
arrangements were to be as follows ; viz.— 
General Stalker to remain in command at 
Bushire, with Brigadiers Wilson, Honnor, and 
Tapp ; the troops to remain being two field- 
batteries and the mountain-train, the entire 
cavalry of the first division, three companies 
each from her Majesty’s 64th and the High* 
leaders, the 4th rifles, 20th Native in&n^, 
and the Belooch battalion ; Sir James proceed- 
ing himself with the remainder, to the anm-, 
her, of all arms, of about feur thousand men — 
those left for the defence of Bushire counting 
about three thousand. The difierept accounts 
of Mohammerah stated it to be held by 
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from ten to thii^mi thousand men, with 
numerous cavalry in its neighbourhood and 
seven of the shah’s best regular regiments 
among its garrison. The works of the fort or 
batteries were described .as very formidable 
earthen parapets, eighteen or twenty feet thick, 
with heavy guns on the river face. To en- 
counter these until the troops should land and 
carry the batteries, were the broadsides of the 
Clwe and Falkland sloops, and Ajdaha, Fe* 
roze, Semiramis, Victoria, and AsBg.ye frigate 
steamers ; which must, however, face the ene- 
my's fire at the distance of about one hun- 
dred yards. The difficulty of the enterprise, 
however, seemed only the more to determine 
the general to accomplish it ; and camp gossip 
affirmed that an ill-timed remonstrance fixtm 
the Turkish government against our attacking 
a place so near their own (a neutral) ter- 
ritory, had materially hastened our chiefs 
.movements, and that the arrival of any 
portion of the expected cavalry and artil- 
lery would be. the signal for an immediate 
advance. < 

On the 6th of Ifarch, befiwe the trani^ort 
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IGngitton put to sea» the MUkland sloop sailed 
for the Euphrates! and about the same time 
her Majesty’s 64th refiment embarked in the 
Bride of the Sea transport ; and, even while 
these events were occurring, the Feroze, BoU 
tinger, and *Pjone^ steamers entered the roads, 
bringing a troop of horse>artillery and some Of 
the long looked for Scinde horse ; so the depar* 
ture of the entire expedition now became im- 
minent. Intelligence was also brought in this 
day, stating so confidently that the new Per- 
sian commander-in-chief, with considerable 
reinforcements, had joined the army recently 
beaten by us, and intended an advance, that 
strong hopes, if not actual expectations, were 
entertained that he might be induced, ‘When 
the departure of so large a portion of our 
force became known, to attack the camp 
and try the strength of our new redoubts, 
and thus give the troops remaining behind 
an equal opportunity of honour and distinction 
with ourselves. On the afternoon of the 6th, 
the JSxngeton, with four other transports, got 
dear of the Bushire roads, and were off the 
idanffof Eairadi early next ntonting. This 
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fosmed no excepthm in desolate rocky appear 
anpe to its sister islands ifx tke gulf. A de> 
tadiinent of the 4th rifles held it as a coal* 
ing station for the Indian navy. The mouth 
of the Euphrates was made by daylight 
on the 8th, with the Falkland f^oop under 
all sail leading into it; and after being agroimd 
on the bar for about an hour, the Kvngaton 
anchored by noon among the eight or ten 'ships 
that had then arrived — others continuing to 
reach the anchorage in the course of the day. 

A considerable portion of the expedition 
had assembled in the river, and the cavalry 
patrols of the enemy evinced great curiosity 
at our movements, coming down close to the 
water's edge to make their observations, within 
easy gun*range ; but no shot w^ fired at them. 
A di^ or so previously to our arrival, one of 
their superior officers held an inspection of 
about three thousand of their infantry, abreast 
of the shipping, and evidently intended for 
observation. A considerable body of their 
irregulars, both horse and infantry, still occu< 
pied the village of Mahamur, opposite to the 
anchorage, and bad pideets established id 
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some rained buildings 'within rifle-iange. A 
few of their, honemien occasionally created 
much interest by tricks of horsemanship and 
use of weapons, as a show-off beford us ; but 
no positive act of hostility, except firing on 
boats approaching their river-bank too closely, 
took place. 

This, branch of the Euphrates, known as the 
Shat-el-Arab, is here most uninteresting and 
ugly ; the shores are vety low and flat, stud- 
ded on either side with miserable mud villages, 
planted in swamp, and backed by thick date- 
groves. The river ’itself is about as wide a» 
the Thames at Tilbury Fort, the water very 
muddy, dnd with a powerful tideway. The 
approach to it from the sea is its most extra- 
ordinary feature ; huge flocks of pelicans and 
very tall bulrushes giving the first intimation of 
its jpraximity. On the melting of the moun- 
tain snows, the breadth of the stream is de- 
scribed as being much increased ; and as this 
takes place at the hottest season of the year, 
and odntinues but a very few weeks, the subse- 
quent iSsU of the water leaves a deposit, firom 
Vhiclf exhalations and malaria arise, cansinfr 
a 
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fever even ' more deadly than in Sdnde. Tet, 
Btrange to say, the inhabitants of the river- 
bank, who have fixed abodes the whole year 
round, ifi perfect contrast to the wandering 
tribes met with further above, are a large, 
‘healihy, good-looking race of me*h. Small- 
pox, however, would seem to make fear- 
ful havoc amongst them, so many their 
number bearing the disfiguring traces of this 
dire disorder* The object of the espe^tion 
once attained, the greatest hopes were enter- 
tained by aU of quitting the marshy neigh- 
bourhood before the sickly season should 
oonuncnoe. 

All landing on either side of the liver being 
positively prohibited— K>n the enemy’s side to 
prevent loss of life in useless skirmishing, and 
on the Turkish to preserve scrupulously their 
neutrality — ^the interval passed on board Ship 
became irksome in the extreme, and the arrival 
of the general with the remainder of the force 
was anxiously looked for, more partioudarly as 
the accounts daily received, and reoonnais- 
sauces made in the little Cossel steamer, 
agreed in describing the miemy as stiU'wcdtS^ 
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ing at defences sufficiently formidable before - 
OUT appearance in the riTer, and which, before 
starting from Boshire, Captain Maisonpeuve 
and our allies of the Sibylle had warned' us 
could not be despised, and (from what they 
had seen during a visit to the place, from 
which they were just returned) even expressed 
a conviction that, with our present means, 
we could not take them. That a general wish 
therefore prevailed to exchange the idleness on 
board ship for an active interruption of tb^ 
Persian industry, may easily be believed.' 

. The head-quarters of the Highlanders arrived 
in the Berenice steamer on -the 15th, having 
also with them •Brigadier-General Havelock 
and the staff of the second* ffivision. The regi> 
ment had lost one of its young lieutenants 
from fever (lieutenant Sinclair) but a day or 
so before its departure. Wholly unacclimatized^ 
and arrived only a few weeks firom England, 
the climate and exposure proved speedily fatal 
to the young soldier. 

Before ni^t closed on the 16th of March, a 
troop of the 14th light dragoons and the 
greatdb portion of the expected oomen were at 

R 2 
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anchor in the river, and the arrival of Sir 
James Outram himself was hourly looked for. 
The Sioneer steamer, however, which came in. 
on the following day, brought the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of Major-General 
Stalker, by his own hand, at Bushire, and the 
consequent intention of Sir James to remain 
there in command, leaving the execution 
Of the projected operations on Moham- 
merah to General Havelock. One of the 
trpops of home-artillery, and„that of Cap- 
tain Pretyjohn, of the 14th dragoons, were 
however ordered to return to Bushire, as 
the probability of a very serious attack, and 
in almost overwhelming numbers, threatened 
when the force left. * 

A high north-westerly gale setting in, one 
only of these instructions could be carried 
out ; the horse-ortiller}', weathering the bar at 
the river mouth, succeeded in getting back ; 
hut the ship carrying the dragoons, striking the 
mud bank, was fixed there for several days, and 
thou eventually rejoined the second divimon. 
Bad weather and sudden changee of airan ge- 
ment delayed considerably the transUpiHiBt of 
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troops, stores, and horses necessary before 
finally starting to attack; but the transports 
were all kept busy constructing rafts with 
casks and spars to disembark the men and 
horses when required, and the vessels of war in 
barricading their tops and bulwarks with ham* 
mocks and hay-packs, to conceal riflemen and 
protect their people at the guns. 

Matters were thus progressing when, much 
to the satisfaction of all. Sir James himself, 
with some Scinde horse and the dragoons he 
found stuck fast at the mouth of the river, most 
unexpectedly made their appearance. Signal* 
books were then eagerly consulted, and many 
a passing man-of-war’s boat hailed for earliest 
information of the advance up the river. 

With Sir James came, however, again, very 
mournful news — the naval chief. Captain 
Ethersey, commodore commanding the squa* 
dron of the Indian navy serving in the Persian 
Gulf^ having committed suicide at Bushire, 
by shooting himself, exactly one week after 
General Stalker’s sad example. The fate of 
theafttwo officers, under such circamstanoei, 
and dbomring at such a tune, caused a 
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itog of tN>rrow through the whole force, and 
almost seemed to portend an evil termina* 
tion to our enterprise. Both were most esti- 
mable* members of society and beloved by all' 
who immediately served with them; the one 
being known throughout Western India as a 
most popular divisional commander, and a 
sportsman ; the other, as a most amiable add 
talented officer of great accomplishments. No 
cause, save over-anxiety, and an oppressive 
sense of their respective responaibilities, could 
be assigned as a reason for the rash acts. But 
a few days of patience and submission were re- 
quired, and where were the difficulties whidi 
induced two such men to rush, uncalled, to 
their long account ? 

Until the 23rd of March, all remained quietly 
at anchor ; ships with troops and horses, how- 
ever, hourly arriving. By the 24th, all were 
assembled, and on that day ascended the river 
to the rendezvous appointed, about three miles 
below the enemy’s fortifications, where the final 
arrangements for attack were to be completed. 
Beddes thick date-groves on either baidc of 
the river, extending some half-mfladirehaie, 
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and all a sandy flat beyond, no new scenery 
presented itself; the country, both Turkish 
and Persian, appearing to be well peopled, and 
stocked uith numerous herds of cattle. The 
stream was here about three hundred yards in 
width, yet no attempt was made by the enmny 
to take advantage of the admirable cover he 
possessed to annoy the crowded decks so near 
him ; although he evinced great euriosity at our 
movements, and showed considerahle numbers 
of his men within easy range. 

The 25th was occupied in transhipping 
troops, horses, and guns into the lighter^ 
draught steamers and vessels; but all was 
completed, and final instructions for the attack 
given before dark, the blue-jackets of the 
Indian navy working with a will, aitd helping 
their red-coated brethren through every diffi- 
culty; the way in which the horses were 
handled by them being particularly remarked, 
and the animals themselves seemed to know 
that they were in proper hands. About night- 
several hundred of the ea ai tty began 
throwing up an embankment to tub 
flaUt^ana whidi they wore seen btb igh ig 
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down.; but on the Aaaaye firing rame six or 
eight shells at them, th^ decamped, not 
without loss, and the remamder of the night 
was passed undisturbed. A reconnaissance was 
made by some engineer officers, who ap- 
proached the batteries within three hundred 
yards in a small canoe ; and a raft with two 
eight and two firO-inch mortars was established 
behind a low swampy island in mid-stream, 
and fronting the enemy’s north and most 
powerful battery. 

The cool daring of the men who placed, and 
the little band of artillery who remained on 
this raft for several hours of darkness, in the 
middle of a rapid river, without means' of re- 
treat, and certain destruction staring them in 
the face dionld the enemy, within but a few 
hundred yards, be aroused to the fact of thdr 
presence — requires no commendation. The 
simple narrative of the event as it occurred 
is sufficient. 

At daybreak on the 26th of March, the 
mortars firom this raft opened (fire, the fint 
shell Silling right into the centre xt Urn 
opposing work, and killing or wotHuding ehem 
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of the enemy, who, as after-information .said, 
were at prayers at the moment, and in great 
consternation at not being able to discover 
for some minutes whence the missile came. 
The attacking ships got under weigh as the 
first shot was fired, and proceeded to engage 
the batteries, going .into action as follows 
The Semiramit, with the commodore’s pendant 
flying of Captain Toung, Indian navy, and 
towing the Clive sloop, led the squadron, fol- 
lowed by the steam-frigates Ajdaha, Feroee^ 
Aagaye, and Fictoria, the latter towiilg the 
Falkland sloop, which she cast off when is 
position. The leading ships passing the lower 
batteries, and opening their guns as they could 
be brought to bear, were soon at their respeo- 
tive posts, followed in quick successkm by the 
rear division ; and but few minutes had elapsed 
after tbeiSSemtfomM had fired her first before 

the action became general, the Persian artil- 
lery replying with great spirit. The morning 
being very dear, with just suffident breeze to 
prevent the smoke from collecting a more 
beantifol scene than was then •ptesenM am 
soaroefy be imagined. The diips, with entigm 
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flying from every mast-heiid, seemed decked 
for a holiday ; the river glittering in the early 
8un>light, its dark date-fringed'banks contrast- 
ing most effectively with the white canvas 
of the Falkland, which had loosened sails to 
get into closer action ; the sulky-looking bat- 
teries just visible through the grey fleecy 
cloud which enveloped them ; and groups of 
brightly-dressed horsemen flitting at intervals 
between the trees where they had their en- , 
campment, formed altogether a picture^ from 
which 'even the excitement of t^e heavy can- 
nonade around could not divert the attention. 

« The practice from the ships on the enemy's 
works wiis most admirable, and the effects of 
the fire mm became apparent ; the embrasures 
and eaxeAflly revetted parapets rapidly losing 
their original shape, and the crash of the fall- 
ing date-tfees around affording ample proof of 
the storm of shot, for about three hours the 
Persian artillerymen stood manfully to their 
guns ; but their fire then slaokening, the signal 
was seen flying for the infantry to move up 
and disembark. The Berenice steantBr, eov 
lying tlie Highlanders, as wellm a^ ' ca inp i t y 
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of sappers, and G^eneral Havelook and thei staff 
of the seoond division, led the colnmn, her 
decks crowded to the uttermost, there being 
barely standing-room for the men on board, 
and the bridge between her paddle-boxes quite 
as fully occupied by their officers. The passage 
of a ship imder such circumstances, within one 
hundred yards of heavily-armed batteries, was 
an operation attended with great anxiety; which 
those alone who have been similarly situated 
can possibly understand. Some of the best 
troops in the world were helpless Ibr the 
moment, crowded like cattle in a pen, and so 
massed that a single round shot must, make 
fearhil havoc. The most providential fortune 
attended the Berenice ; though struck several 
times in the hull, and with rigging fto 
decks escaped. Her commander, Ideutenant 
Chitty, Indian navy, steered the ship himsdf } 
and, to avoid all chance of running ashesn, 
and thereby delaying the troops, taking bet 
on the battery side of the first frigate that ap« 
proaoiied (the Sen^mie), and betwem her 
and M Ferose. The crews of these vessds 
cheerti^ hmdly as every fresh frmght (ff sed- 
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jack^ came up, and while- one broadside re- 
doubled its fire to prerent attention to the 
masses passing, the seamen, jumping on the 
unengaged guns, ‘let the enemy hear, loud 
above the roar of the action, their wild welcome 
to their brethren of the shore. 

A desultory matchlock-fire was opened as 
the spot selected for the disembarkation was 
approached, which was a few hundred yards 
above the north battery, on ground compara- 
tively clear of date-trees, though crossed by 
mud enclosures and intersected by creeks 
with deep water at high tide. No time was 
lost in throwing on shore the light company 
of the Highlanders and th^ grenadiers of the 
64ith ; on whose advance the enemy’s skir- 
mishBrs at pnce fell back, and sufficient 
ground was occupied to secure the further 
disembarkation from interruption. All the 
infantry, with a field-battery and some fifty 
Soinde horse, were on shore by two o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the rising of the tide 
having filled the credu and made impMsahle 
the ground to be crossed by the hBrsourtillaiy 
and troop of the 14th dragoons, the gnnral 
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determined on adyandng those who .were 
actually with Um. 

' An immediate move to the front was accord- 
ingly made, the 64th grenadiers having to keepi 
down a trifling musketry-flre opened o;i them 
while en route. At the limit of the date-grove 
a halt was again called, and the Persian en- 
campments being from this spot plainly in view, 
Bit James rode up to the front to reconnoitre, 
and sent the troopers of the Scinde horse, 
under his military secretary, Captain Green, to 
examine the position. This was simply two 
encampments, about five hundred yards distant 
from each other, to the right and left rear of the 
town; hut in front of them most formidable 
masses were drawn up when our advance 
arrived in view. ^Wbile the troops were land- 
ing, and these events occurring, the cannonade 
betw'een the batteries and men-of-war was still 
going on. A shell fortunately exploded their 
grand magazine just as the disembarkation 
commenced, and their Are gradually slackened; 
and when the final advance of the troops was 
made, floihaag but a casual gun firom the ships 
was ^4***^- 
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But while endflCLYOurkig to describe the 
passing scene, and to give jM^iglJlant fellows 
of the Indiw navy the credit th^ so well 
earned, mention must also he made of the 
transports, some of which carried a light gun 
or more. On the troops advancing to disem* 
bark, two field-pieces of the enemy came 
down and opened on the ships abreast. One 
of these guns remained stationary ; the other 
moved up parallel to the Shipping, and gave 
an occasional shot as the ground proved 
favourable. 

]l(uch mischief might have been occasioned 
by these, owing to the crowded state’ of th^ 
decks, had not their fire been greatly kept 
down by those steamers and other vessels 
wbioli were armed ; and the Pottinger, espe- 
cially', was in this way of particular service. 
She was eight times hulled by the enemy’s 
round shot. As socai as the distances between 
ctfiomns were corrected, which had been una- 
voidably loosened by the nature of the ground 
they had come over, and other indispensable 
arrangements made for the attack, the line 
advanced, leading direct on the encaatpmeBt 
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facmg it, and before wbiob the greater nuMea 
of the enemyK ]vere shown. 

Our fonna&on was as follows: — a line of 
contiguous quarter-distance columns: a field- 
battery on the right. Next came the 78th 
Highlander^; then the 26th Native infantry 
(one wing), her Majesty’s 64th regiment, t^e 
light battalion, and 28rd Bengal light infantry, 
the whole covered by a cloud of skirmishers. 
The point of attaak was the camp tq, the left 
rear of the town of Mohammerah, where the 
Shah-zadeh had evidently pitched his cavalry 
and guns, and had been with them in person. 
His infantry had occupied the other encamp- 
ment, about five hundred yards to the right of 
this, and had also been quartered in considerr 
able numbers in the batteries and date-gioves 
adjacent. TJp to the moment of our advance, 
these troops were drawn up, in order of battle^ 
outside the boundary oftbeShah-zadeh’s camp, 
the right of their Ime fur outflanking our left, 
which had actually no protection when it had 
QBse advanced into the open plain, beyond the 
2Sed Native light infantry bang slightly thrown 
back. <Ehia great risk, however, caused no hen- 
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tatiop with Sir Ssadtlt, The ’oovpaot red bat- 
talions moved steadily to ihsir'j^ont, .and 
the leading skirmishers had jotived within 
gnn-range of the enemy’s camp, the field- 
battery guns actually tr<^tting up to assist 
them with their fire against the salutes of 
T 0 nnd shot and grape momentarily expected, 
when the Persian ^army seemed Hterally to 
have vanished, and, but for the tents still 
standing, would almost hd^e induced a belief 
that an illusion of mirage rather than the* 
presence of an armed host had been but so 
recently before us. 

At the last moment all courage had de- 
serted the foe. The lesson of the morning had 
been too^ severe to induce even the shah’s 
guards, with his unde, a prince royal, present 
at their hea 4 < to risk a repetition of the same, 
although the homes of many and the honour of 
all their countrymen depended upon the fortune 
of the day. Their army fied, although the odds 
were greatly in their favour, and they could 
hardly expect to meet us under more advan- 
tageous circumstanoes. Every tent eras 1^ 
standing, even that of their prince chi^ The 
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g^round waft atKwed witlftaiiB, aicxjoatrements, 
aminunitioiH dMmd-instraiueaitB, saddlery, car* 
pets, grain, bedding, and even their dinners. 
Many of our round shot, and unezploded shells 
also, lay ^und, with bloody proofe of the 
mischief they had done, and of the tremendous 
range of the guns they were fired firam. Very 
few of their wounded were found among all this 
ddbrie; so carefully had they either been oar* 
ried off by their comrades, or concealed by the 
people of the town close by. 

Just previous to their decamping, the run* 
aways blew up their reserve ammunition in 
one grand mass, as though to throw a veil 
over their unmanly cowardice. This ooca* 
sioned some little apprehension that mines 
might have been left by them to pnnifth and 
delay their pursuers. All neoeMny esration. 
was consequently observed <m entering their 
lines, but no halt was made there. Leaving 
the troops in the rear to secure the property 
and drive off the Arab marauders, the genentl 
moved at once on the track of the 
enemy;* but, after continuing the pursnii 
f(» three or four miles, and securing cmly a 
8 
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few of tiieir woiinded stragglers, the evening 
closing in, and no hope of the 14th dragoons 
or Blake’s horse artillery joining before dark, 
the few troopers of the Sdnde horse w^e'left 
to foUow up the track of the retreat, and the 
halt was sounded for the night. 

The troops bivouacked in line of baitle 
where they stood; and the night proving 
bitterly cold occasioned some suffering to 
both officers and men, vdio were without 
shelter of any kind. An imfortunate ground- 
less alarm took place whi^h induced the 
outlying pickets of two regiments to fire 
upon each other, by which five men were 
wounded, two of them very severdy. The 
dragoons and horse artillery came into camp 
so soon as the tide permitted their crossing the 
intersecting creeks, and all were prepared at 
early dawn to oontinue the chase; but the 
return of the Scinde horse, reporting having 
left the, enemy in fhll flight at eleven miles 
distance and travelling at a pace hopeless to 
overtake without strong cavalry, determined 
the general on first securing and estiffilishing 
himself at Mohammerah, and breaking up the 
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qxuurters again of the Shah-zadeh on a-ftitture 
'occasion,* when the cavalry still expected would 
give better hopes of accounting fmr him. 

On the 27th, accordingly, the army marched 
back to Mohammerah, took possession of the 
town, and occupied the camp of the enemy,— 
our cavalry and horse axtiUery going into that 
of the Persian horse, while the general and 
staff, with the field battery and one raiment 
of infantry, occupibd the other. The remainder 
of our infantry bivouacked during the day 
under the shade of the date-groves, moving 
out at night to the plain beyond, to escape the 
chances of malaria arising firom the vegetation 
and muddy creeks,; almost intdendde an- 
noyance being experienced from the swarms 
of files under the trees day, and from 
the myriads of fleas in the sand by night. 
Guards were immediately posted in tiie town, 
and orders issued that private property should 
be strictly protected, as also every precaution 
taken to prevent ill-usage to the inhabitants. 
The result of these measures was that but few 
hours had elapsed after Mohammerah had 
chan^ hands, before perfect confidence pre- 
8 2 
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Tailed^ as well as constant intercourse between 
the camp and town. The fruits of our Tictory ' 
were now discovered. Eighteen very hand- 
some brass guns and mortars were taken, all 
in perfect order. One of them was^a Eussian 
12-pounder, cast in 1^8, and a present from 
the late emperor to the shah — at least, so said 
the inscription upon it. Immense stores of 
grain, a great quantity of ammunition, many 
arms and accoutrements, besides the entire 
tentage of their army, fell into our hands. 
Many of their dead (some ei^ty or ninety) 
lay unburied in the batteries, even though the 
whole night previous to our entrance the enemy 
had been employed in burying their slain, as 
the newly-made graves on the ground outbide 
the date-groves abundantly testified. A loss 
of three hundred killed was acknowledged by 
them ; but, from the duration of the fire, it must 
have been greater. Of their Wounded but few 
showed themselves to us, as they had ample 
time to cross the river (those, at least, able to 
do so) while we were in pursuit of the retreat- 
ing army. It would have been better fbr these 
unfortunate fugitives had they fallen into our 
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hands, as it was afterwards ascertained that 
the Arabs mercilessly butchered every one of 
the helpless wretches that they 4isooyeied. 
The few found by us were taken care of— 
though BO perfectly misunderstood was this 
kindness at first, that, imagining they were 
only being reserved for greater torture, they for 
some time resisted all kind of treatment— even 
water— firom the hands of their captors,— « 
terrible but luunistakable evidence of their 
own brutality in warfare. Our own casualties 
were but ten men killed, and one officer (lieu> 
tenant Harris, l.N.) and thirty men woimded. 
The officer belonged tp the Semiramia. Thii 
aiTui.ll amount of loss is the more extraordinary 
as the Persian gunnery was anything but 
despicable, the ships being hulled in many 
places by their shot, and rigging cut in all 
directions, as well as boats smashed; three 
hundred miuket-bullets were also lodged in 
the broadside of the Ferote alone, and many 
others must also have mtered the haypaatai 
by which her sides were protected — tiNW 
dotthtlbss saved many lives. fitom,small«am 
fire. * The Persian guns got the range of the 
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mortac-rafl; (a Yety small object, ana attont 
one thousand yards distant) very quickly, 
striking ik once, and also sinking a boat at* 
taobed to it. Endless tales of hair>breadtb 
escapes also circulated both in cainp and on 
shipboard. 

The town of Mohammerah, then in British 
possession, was found to be a filthy collection 
of mud buildings, although once a place of 
considerable trade and importance. Situated 
at the junction of the Karoon with the 
Euphrates, it is possessed of oTery. advantage 
which the wrater-carriage of two magnificent 
rivers can give, and is the depbt for all mer* 
chandise to or firom India for the upper Persian 
provinces, as well as Bussorah and Bagdad. A 
rather large and well>supplied bazaar, in tin 
usual Eastern style of filth, and a good-sized 
garden near the governor’s house, are the sole 
attractions. 

In the garden were apple, apricot, and miri* 
h arr y trees, growing side by side with the 
^antain, shaddock, and * pomegranate, all 
equally tlpdving. The country sorrohnding 
Mohammerah is alternate swamp car sandy 
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desert, with patches oi coltivation, aad has 
the appearance of being annually inundated for 
miles around, which is aetuaUy the case. Hie 
date-trees are strictly confined to the belt 
skirting the river-side, and have but little 
brushwood or jungle among them. No high 
land is visible in any direction. 

The strength of the batteries was found to 
have been by no means exaggerated, and con-’ 
sidmrable skill was displayed both in their 
position and construction. Nothing but stout 
hearts within them was required to have made 
their capture matter of bloody price to the 
victors: happily for us these were wanting.. 
Solid earth-works, open in rear, with pari^fiets 
eighteen feet thick and twenty-Ave fieet in 
height — the embrasures casemated, and r^ 
vetted with date-stumps (which the heaviest 
shot will not splinter), and the whole interior 
thickly studded with pits full of water to 
catch our shells — had been the work out out 
for us. The north battery had embrasuxea for 
eighteen guns, and stood on the right bankAf 
the KXroon, at its junction with the Euphrates, 
and Iboked across and down the strsun of that 
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river. . battery had deven guns, and 

was on thdMIl^site bank of the Karoon, oem- 
manding in the same direction. A small fort 
between the north battery and the town, and 
connected with the former by a long entrench* 
ment, with embrasures for guns, also mounted 
eight or ten guns. This entrenchment, crowded 
with infantry, had kept up a heavy musketry 
fire during the whole action; a94> the 
broken pieces of arms and appointments lying 
about, as well as patches of blood-stains in all 
directions, our shot must have tc^d fearfully 
among its occupants. 

Several minor batteries of from two to four 
guns eadi were on either bank, and just outside 
the west face of the town, on the right bank, was 
a very carefiilly made and strong work for ten 
guns. The whole of the works bore the marks 
of very rough treatment from our shot, though 
they were far from being ruined. Outside the 
small fort connected with the north battery 
was a capsiaed brass 12*pounder, with the car* 
riage smashed, and three dead horses harnessed 
to it, all evidently killed at the same nmment, 
if not by the same shot. A captain of *thw 
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artillery and three gunners were also -lying 
dead beside it. A letter found on the officer 
stated his expectation of a great battle on the 
morrow, and foreboded his own &te — oom- 
mitting his wife and children to the care of his 
brother at Tehran. This letter was subse- 
quently safely forwarded to the address it bore 
by the British political agent at Bagdad.* 

Two other handsome field-guns and a large 
brass mortar were found deserted near the 
brass 12-poander, the accident to which had 
prevented the enemy carrying them off ; and 
they must have had some frightful casualties 
in their ranks while their men were delayed in 
the attempt. Some few corpses ranaining 
on the spot presented horrible spectacles : a 
huge African in particular, struck on the 
back of the heed by a round shot which had 
carried away all the bones of the skull and 
face, lay across another dead soldier, with tiie 
hideous, eyeless black mask that had once 
been a countoianoe, still as it were mowing 
and grinning at the beholder. The scene of 
the erffioaion of their grand magaaine also 
afforded some ghastly objects, and the damage 
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it had ocd^oned was MghtM — legs, arms, 
and heads — wretched mutilated remains of 
humanity — ^protrudmg among the blackened, 
Masted ruins. The effect of the 68-pounder 
shot upon the date-trees was most extraordi- 
nary, a single one' sufficing to snap the largest. 
The immense size and range of these missiles 
had oecasioued the greatest terror and aston- 
ishment among the Persian troops^ and doubt- 
less was their excuse for their subsequent das- 
tardly misconduct. Much discouragement was 
also said to have been created in their ranks 
by the loss of Agha Jhan surteep, or 

general of division, and their most able chief, 
who fell desperately wounded very early in the 
day, whilst showing a most gallant example in 
the north battery. 

The 27th and 28th of March were occupied 
in removing the guns, collecting the stores, 
&c. &C., and in landing supplies and our own 
tentage for the troops, who, with the exception 
of those to whom the Persian tents had 
ffiUen pize on occupying their camps, had up 
to this time been living entirely in the Open air. 
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CHAPTBE VII. 

ExpedUion to Ahwdz, 

During the interral, it haring been ascer^ 
tained with certunty that the enemy was 
directing his retreat on the town of AkwAo, 
about one hundred miles distant up the 
Earoon, where he had large magazines and 
supplies — Sir James Outram decided upon, an 
immediate attempt to be bef(»ehand with him* 
and, should no very strong garrison hare been 
1^ in the place, to destrcty the stores ooUeoted 
there. For this purpose an expedition was 
forthwith organized to ascend the zirer in the 
steamers Comets Planet, and Anuria, under 
the direction of Commander Bennie, of the 
Indian nary, — an officer who had gained a high 
reputation in the conduct of similav affidn 
during the Chinese and Burmese wars, and 
who was then acting as commodore in Kaa» 
mand of 'the squadron in the Gulf, consequent 
on the ^partuze of Captain Young to India. 
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The tdeops told off for the service were, one 
hundred and fifty men from the fiank com- 
panies of the 64th regiment, and a like numW 
ioxnished by the light and Captain lilcAndrew’s 
companies of the Highlanders. E^h steamer 
took one hundred men, the light companies of 
the Highlanders going on the Comet ; Captain 
Goode’s grenadiers, of the 64th, on the Planet; 
and Captain MoAndrew, with part of his own 
Highlanders and part of the light company of 
the 64th, on the Aeayria. The expedition was 
accompanied by the following officers, irrespec- 
tive of the troops: — Captaill Wray, deputy 
quartermaster-general of the army; Captain 
Green, military secretary to Sir James; Captain 
Eemball, political agent and consul at Bagdad; 
and several other officers.* 

The steamers left Mohammerah about ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 29th of March, 
the Comet leading and lending a tow-rope to 
the Au^ria, she being of lesser power; the 
Planet brought up the rear. A gun-boat, car- 
rying two 24-pounder howitzers, was also in 


* The uithor of this work ftooompanied the Highlanden. 
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tow of each steamer. Shortly after sonset the 
flotilla anchored for the night, a little below 
the rained fort of Kootal*el-abd, in a very 
pretty bend of the river. The Earoon is here 
about one hundred yards wide and from twelve 
to twenty feet deep, with a pov^erful current, 
its banks fringed on both sides with dwarf 
poplar and willow jungle, which extends but 
a little distance from the bank. B^ond, no- 
thing is seen but the wide desert, -here and 
there patched with tufts of coarse grass. 
Such is the prospect far as the ^e could 
reach — ^the date-trees even ceasing after leav- 
ing Mohammerah three or four miles — ahd 
no sign of cultivation or human abode ap- 
pears, to give animation to the dreary wilder- 
ness, seldom trodden by the foot of man. 
Ghune, however, of many kinds, abounds, and 
immense flocks of duck and teal are always 
on the river. The lion, too, is said to be 
not unfrequently found in the jangle upon 
the banks. 

A pirty of ofiBcers, landing bore, found the 
fires df the enemy’s bivouac within fifty yards 
of the* river, and the distinct wheel-marks 
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five guns wefe made out, besides those of a 
smaller oarru^. Getting under weigh agaiif 
at daylight the next morning, the ‘ruined 
iposque of Tmanm Subbeh was reached earfy 
in the afternoon; and the steamer running 
alongside the bank, a few officers landed to 
explore, again finding the marks of the 
enemy’s halting-ground. The five guns had 
been parked near the ruin, which stood close 
to the waterside, and the Shah-zadeh himself 
had evidently occupied the little shelter af-‘ 
forded by the few <hite-tree8 in its immediate 
neighborhood. The wheel -marks of the 
small carriage were again made out, and, 
judging from the freshness of the impressions 
in the day and other appearances, not more 
than twenty-four hours could have elapsed 
since the retreating army had passed. Several 
fresh-made graves also gave evidence that 
they had buried their dead by the way ; and, 
from the absence of the usual scraps of food 
around the bivouac fires, and similar indica- 
tions at the picketing - places, they ,were 
evidently pressed for both provisions and 
forage. 
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We soon got under weigh again; but the 
river beginning to wind at veiy sharp angles, 
and decreasing in breadth at many of its bends, 
ca ufiin g increase in proportion in the current, 
the remainder of the day’s progress was slow ; 
but every hope was entertained of heading the 
enemy before he could reach Akwftz. 

The expedition brought to for the night* 
abreast of the Arab village of Ismaini, where 
information was obtained from the inhabitants 
of the enemy having been seen passing on the 
previous day, with seven regiments, two thou* 
sand horse, and four guns ; they had another, 
with its carriage broken, in a boat, which they 
towed up the river bank with them. With 
the earliest light on the 81 st, the flotiUa was 
again under weigh, and the Cornett now cast* 
ing off the Assyria, proceeded alone at ftiU 
power, to overtake, if possible, the boat witii 
the gun. About nine in the morning, the first 
straggler from the enemy’s rear«gnard was 
seen and secured, lie was starving, and in 
too miserable a condition to be able to give 
any information ; but it was ascertained from 
scane Arabs on the river>bank that the enemy 
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had buiied'\jkgha Jhan Ehan, Burteep, 
dayt'Vvoviou^y* at Imanm Snbbeh, where %«” 
had' died ni his wounds. Newl^-made graew 
Were also discoTered here, and the ^fresh png 
of a lion on the day by the water’s brhik. 
About three o’dodt: that aftomoon the Arab 
encampment of Omeira was reached, about, 
fourteen miles below Akw&z, and the mortify- 
ing information received that the enemy had 
reached the town the previous day, and that 
the boat we were in pursuit of had got up 
with them. This news damped the spirits of 
all ; and it being too late in tl& afternoon to 
approach the 'enemy’s position doser, with the 
object of effecting anything, a halt was called 
for the remainder of the day, and a reconnais- 
sance determined upon for next morning. The 
JPlanet and Aasjfria came up to the Oomet 
befiwe evening, and every precaution was 
adopted to secure the vessels against surpiflie 
during the night. 

At early dawn on the let of April the three 
steamers proceeded leather towards Akwfta; 
on nearing wMeh, the Persian am^ Was des- 
oried in force, but on the right bank bf the 



liTcr, the town standing on the 1^. 1%^ 
Itaid n most formidable cavalry force, certainly 
over two thousand ; four large maasts of in- 
fontry wese partly ^scremied by a low range of 
Band-hills, which ran along their front; and 
three guns were distinctly seen in position 
near a small mosque in their centre, a fourth 
being on a slope below and to the left of it> 
Their line fronted down the river, and at a 
slight angle to it, their left resting imme- 
diately upon its bank. Our small fleet steamed 
slowly up to within three thousand yards of 
the position, all busied either in surveying the 
river, reconnoitring the force in front, or (fo- 
serving the patrols of cavalry which were now 
riding within rifle-shot abreast of us, and 
watching our movements. A boat beneath 
the left bonk for some minutes escaped with 
very casual notice; but suspicions being roused, 
itWas determined to examine her. A cutter 
from the Cotnet, taking two officers of the 
party and a corporal’s guard of the High- 
landers, accordingly boarded her (the crew 
jumpingf ovnrboard as the cutter approached), 
when *8he {ooved to be the much-coveted 
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prize, a ep^did 12*poimder brass gun being 
fcHuid in her. While hoisting this on board 
the C<met, a couple of horsemen approaching 
closer; Jo see what we were doing, a shot was 
fired at them from one of Colonel Jacob’s new 
rifles. The effect of this was mos{ ridiculous : 
though not striking either. They both turned 
at once, galloping back at speed to the picket 
of some thirty cavalry which they had come 
firom, and which also withdrew to a more 
respectful distance. 

Some Arabs next hailed us from the shore, 
one was brought on board, aidi it was ascor- 
tained that the garrison of Ahwftz did not ex- 
ceed five hundred infantry and thirty horse, left 
to protect the stores, which had scarcely been 
touched by the enemy before our approach. 
The information appearing reliable, it was de- 
termined at once to attempt reaching the town 
by landing on the left bank, and circling dear 
of cannon-range to its east face ; when, should 
it be found* dreaded in much greater force, a 
simple reconnaissance was to be made, and an 
oj^ly return to the boats ; but if 
the town was to be carried, and the' stoflli, 
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burnt, — shdtering the men as much as. pos* 
lible from fire of the gims across the river ; to 
draw off whose attention also, a gfonhoat was 
to ascend the river as far as prudent, and open 
witii its two howitzers. This boat would also 

a 

be of great service were the troops pressed 
in their return. The enemy having but two 
small boats on their side in which to send over 
any fresh men to assist those in the town, the 
operation, though hazardous, was perfectly 
feasible. 

At ten o’clock the landing took place, and 
in a very few minutes the troops were formed, 
and on the move towards the town, — ^the gun- 
boat also going up under sail to within easy 
range of the enemy’s battery, and at once 
opening a fite of shell, coolly and ably directed 
by the young officer in charge of her (Mr. 
Hewett, mate, of the Indian navy). To mag- 
nify appearances, three separate detachments 
were formed, and ** in rank entire," were to 
oof and try to look like regiments in brigade; 
and, the landing had taken place and thesd 
arrangeioents were made in jungle sufficiently 
l^h tb conceal the men, it was almost impos- 
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sible.for ttie enemy to form any eorrect esti- 
mate of the numbers. A single line of 
miahera, each man ten or twelve paces apart, 
first issned from the bashes on the plain, in 
view of the enemy ; the supports followed 
these, at about one hundred yar^’ interval, 
also in single rank, and with files very much 
loosened. At another interval of about one 
hundred yards, the three main detachments 
advanced, about two hundred yards apart, each 
in columns of threes, and opened out to rery 
wide intervals. 

The light company ef 4fos "Highlanders 
was on the left, and on. wttlering the town 
had to turn to the 1^, and, getting under 
cover at the water’s edge, to endeavour to 
keep down the fire. Qa^^tidn Goode’s grena- 
diers of the 64th were in the centre, and 
were to move on the Aody of the town, and 
at once begin destrs||Qg the stores. Captain 
KcAndrew’s detac1|||||BLt on the right, com- 
posed partly of TTiilliiii'ndnm and partly of men 
of the 64th, was to tiim to the right on enter- 
ing, and, watching any troops that might at- 
tempt the upper foee of the town, aUio dtf 
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steoy whatever magazines or 8t(«es fell in its 
sray. Complete sncoess attended the attempt. 
Cowed by his recent defeat, and the heary 
^ells ficom the gunboat bringing unpleasant 
reaainiscenoes of the shot at Mohammerah, 
the Shah-zadeh made up his mind to de> 
camp at once, and leave his supplies to tiieir 
fate. The town was undefended, the garrison 
going off up the river on the first appearance 
of the red-jackets; and on the detadiments 
approaching, the sheik, with a retinue, came 
out some hundred yards to daim protectlsD, 
and made his submission to the pcditical agent, 
who was present with the officer in command. 
Every protection was immediately assured to 
him, and, on the understanding that he was to 
point out and assist in destroying the Persian 
magazines, it was agreed that private houses 
diould not be searched, and the town property 
should be respected. The Persian drmy being 
still in position, working parties only were 
told 1 ^, and the remainder of the detachmenta 
plaoed under what cover was most ava&Ale 
firom tfie guns, which, moat nnaooonntab]y,had 
seat fei opened upon the town, although not 
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£79 hundred yaftlfl from on the gunboht, 
v^hioh had now been shelling them for upward^ 
of an hour. 

A great stir was visible in the Persian lines 
about noon, when a fortunate shell pitching 
dose to the small mosque where the Shah- 
zadeh had his head>quarters, a decided move* 
ment in retreat became visible, and a most 
esdting, as well as, under the circumstances, a 
most extraordinary, spectacle it was — an army 
of nine or ten thousand men, and in perfect 
order, retiring before three hun(j|rfld. Yet so 
it was t Evidently mistaking us for Outram’s 
advance-guard, and dreading to be forced to a 
fpiewd action, the Persian commander pre- 
ftnot the risk of losing his men from starvation 
by the road-side, on another march of one hun- 
dred miles, to Shuster (bis nearest depdt of 
provisions), to fighting a force not half his 
strength, the mere appearance of a small de- 
tadiment from which was suffident to frighten 
him disgtaoefrdly from a formidable military 
position, and the whole stores of a starving 
army, ^heir infantry, still keeping in four 
distinot masses, went off first, marrhin^fliy 
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ra]»dlj on a course parallel to the liver, ta^g 
the four guns sem in position with them; and 
they were also said to have had three others 
of lighter metal. A small green palanquin 
oarxiage, with glass windows, and a <‘takh« 
teraidan,” or mule-litter, in which Persian 
women of rank usually travel, were conspi- 
cuous in the midst of a strong escort. This 
was the carriage the trades of which had been 
found at their several bivouacs. The cavalry 
brought up the rear, and a magnificent appear* 
ance this great body of horse presented. They 
certainly exceeded two thousand in number, 
appeared well mounted, and were dressed in 
long blue'&odu, with trousers of lighter colour, 
a white belt, and the high black lambskin cap 
peculiar to the Persians. A sabre and long 
matchlock slung across their backs appeared to 
be their only arms, as (unusual with Asiatios) 
no lances were visible among them. The jndc 
of the Bactdyari tribes, reputed the shah’s best 
cavalry, were present among the number. 
They carried three standards with them, but 
in crimson cases, not flying. One '’of these 
hepiABen remained concealed behind n wall 



antiil tbw *911016 anoy had proceeded abooft a 
Bailee iliea soddenlj startang firom his hidingl 
idnce, he fired his matchlock at the town, as if 
in defiance, and galloped off at speed after Ids 
ooBURkdes. This was the last man seen ef the 
Persian army. 

Before their rear-goard had advanoed many 
hundred yards out tff their lines, the gunboat 
crossed, taking Captain Wray, Lord Schom* 
berg Eerr, and Captain Green, with twenty of 
the Highlanders, and with utter impunity ex** 
ploded a quantity of aTnmimiijnTi deserted by 
them ; although — a few minutes after this todc 
place, and when the party might easily hare 
been eut off firom the boat, had a fotr of thehr 
horsamea possessed the courage to back — 

they onlimbered a light gun and sent a shat 
at some Arab marauders who had swum the 
tifer and OMmaenoed plundering the lines they 
had abandoiMd. The town had been mitered 
about half an hour b^se mid*day, and ft w» 
about twoVdoak when Hie last ^ the enemy 
wueeen. During the vhde of this time thh 
voric of destroying the atorea had been gel^ 
dik Xamball fint compelling thelAillik 
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inhabitants to carry down to the steamCTS as 
Ganich of the captured flour and wheat as stow* 
a^ could be found for ; then, as payment for 
their labour, threw open to them the remainder 
of the immense stores of grain collected for the 
runaway army. The scramble which ensued 
must be left to imagination, — it cannot be 
adequatdy described. A sack of com to an 
Arab is a 'prize of Talue; they drew knives on 
each other, hig men knocked down little ones 
who had bigger bundles than their own, and 
at last created so serious a riot, that it was 
necessary to post strong guards over the stores 
to see the contents taken peaceably away; a 
singular duty indeed, considering the errand 
the troops had come upon, and the expectation 
entertained but a couple of hours previously of 
having to perform it with a storm of shot and 
shell falling around them. The appearance of 
tiie men seemed to astonish the Arabs very 
much ; the great stature of the 61th imposing 
as much respectful awe as the kilts and bare 
I pwaa of the Highlanders created amusement, 
iipaoially among their lair sex. The latter, 
knrdVer, seemed fully to appreciate the good 
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nature shown to them, in the general sdhmble, 
by our men, who might be seen helping thenf 
to fin their bundles and escape with them, 
without which the weaker sex would have 
fared but badly, as their lords and masters 
showed no gallantry. 

Besides the immense quantity of graip 
thus carried off and scattered by us, fifteen 
cases of perfectly new firelocks and bayonets 
were taken, fifty-six fine mules in capital 
condition, a handsome horse of the Shah> 
zadeh’s, a number of new pa9Jk-*8addle8, with 
their appointments, and a great many new 
intrenching - tools of different descriptions. 
The whole of these were brought away in the 
boats. The firelocks captured were of English 
manufacture, and had the Tower mark upon 
them. A large flock of sheep was also among 
the prizes. Of these, as many were brought 
off as the boats could hold, and the troops and 
seamen consumed many more during the stay 
which it was now decided to make at Akw&z, 
both for the moral effect and for political 
reasons : the remainder of the flock was pre- 
sented to the sheik of the town on the dfepae* 





tuy^taiecx pe i iti oiM Theto^of Akw&Eii 
Aaitj^yg bejEond nsoal ooUection ot miaer* 
able boyels, ooaaMicied of mud and stone, 
groined together udtiiout attempt at regidarity 
ot street or thoroughfiure, and, as is^pectdiar to 
the Sast^ wliere it ll most imperatively neces- 
sary, utterly without drainage or proton for 
cleanliness or tentilation. It may contain 
team fifteen hundred to two thousand inha- 


bitants, all Arabs, and a good-looking race, 
scarcely darker than Spaniards. There is some 
trifling cultivation, and a few scatterred date- 
trees around it, and a very pretty wooded 
idand directly opposite, in mid-stream. Ledges 
of rock here impede the navigation of the river, 
and a few hundred yards bdow the towi^ a 
regular reef, called the Bund, stretches fiNttn 
bank to bank, with few intervals, causing 
gerous rapids. Here boats conung up the 
Eatoon have to discharge their cargoes, and 
place them in others urhidi oQme firom Shuster 
to meet them. This dwmstanoe gave origin 
to town, On the Bond ato the ratoiA 
remainiB of a very anoignt bridge whieh. cafoe 
spanded the nqrids hetlto^^ shrives ef 
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tbeki a fewUimall arches stiU remamiag are of 
veiy singular construction, the bricks used 
being exceedingly small and hard, and shining 
like poroelain. Tradition dates this hack to 
Alexander the Great. 

The rapids once {fflssed, the navigation of 
the river is unimpeded, and with moderately 
deep water up to Shuster, a||bity of consider* 
able importance. A survey of the Karoon from 
this point to Mohammerah was made some 
years back by Commander (then Lieutenant/ 
Selby, Indian navy, and now proved most 
accurate ; a reconnoitring survey by Cap- 
tains Wray and Green, made coming up, 
agreeing with it in every particular. Captain 
8ett>y, being present in command of the Comet 
and the flotilla on the river, had the gratifica- 
of finding his former soientific labour now 
such great public service. The expeditkia 
remained at Akwfiz during the 2nd and 3zd o£ 
April, the sheiks of the neighbouring tribes 
coming in readily to meet the political agent, 
and expressing the greatest friendship, In is 
usual with them to any power that ibay fisr 
the moBseut he the etrongeat^t 
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ISie weather had all along been witii 
dboanonal showers, whidi, cooling the ' air, 
made it the more enjoyable, tiie thermometer 
not having exceeded eighty degrees since start* 
ing. Of a* clear morning, the snowy range of 
the Bactdyari mountains wae plainly visible, 
and the angular ridges, just tinged with the 
early sunlight, formed a beautiful background 
to a barrendooking landscape. The base of 
those mountains being one hundred miles dis* 
lant from Akw&z, some idea may be formed of 
their great elevation. 

On the 4th of April the expedition returned 
to Mohammerah, and thus closed the opera* 
tions of a most successful raid, adding ano* 
ther laurel to the gallant sailor who conducted 
it ; and the little party, both blue and 
red jackets, and of all arms, associated A 
Ube service (especially on the Comei), separated 
with r^ret, and will not readily forget the 
expedition up the Earoon. During its absence^ 
all the stores and tentage required for ilm 
oomlbrt of the army had been landed, and a 
large f^nlarly^pitched camp establidied m 
the plain, about a mile from the lirer, 
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^ most ^ilevated spot to be found in 
nfligbbouibood. The detachments of the 
and ^ghlanders therefore rejoined their re- 
spective regiments under circumstances of 
oomparatiye comfort to what the^ were en- 
during before their departure. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Scenes and Sketches in Persia, 


Grka.t satisf&otioa was expressed bjr Sir 
•James at the successful issue of the service, 
hut the news of peace with Persia having been 
concluded at Paris on the 4ith of March pre- 
viously, arriving on the same day as the return 
of the expedition, damped the elation of all, 
and considerable disgust was felt at this abrupt 
termination to what had proitused to prove a 
brillianV campaign. The news of peace 
promulgated in camp, by Sir James, as soon as 
it was received. JThe following amusing trans- 
lation from the Tehran Gazette was also sent 
by him to the Highlanders. It gave the Per- 
siaar account of the battle of Ehooah-aab» 
which •caused much lan§^ter, and no little 
aatonsshment at their impudent romanoinf. 
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Both officers and men proved what adapts 
the Persian authorities are at ronyancmg, and 
making the best of a bad casp :-r^ 


“TEHRAN GOVERNMENT GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

“According to an express sent by Sooja* 
oobMoolk, it appears that the English army, 
consisting of five regiments and ten guns 
marched on the 8th Toomalee-oobSami (Sm 
February, 1867), to Char-Eota,*four fursuoks 
firom Bushire, to work some injury to the army 
under Sooja-oobMoolk before it could join the 
other Moslem troops. The Sooja-ool-Moolk, 
with three thdiisand infantry, three hundred 
cavalry, and twelve guns, on the 9fh (4th), 
contemplated a night attack on the enemy. 
When he had proceeded four miles firom 
Brans-jaru, the rain began to &11 verjTheavBy. . 
•Ba Eng^h advanced about four miles firom 
Ohar>Kota, where they eutmed hcdesi' and 
went behind faregi m oc it ies the ground. The 
Moslem tnx^ having no shelter firom fhh 



vSbif aaA finding their 'own encatti]^eDt 
than that of' the eaemy, went 
purposing th xetom to the battle. As the 
ISnglish army were under cover, they reached 
Brdqoon next morning. On the night of 
the 12th (?th), the Sooja-ool*Moolk, at the 
head of three thousand picked infantry and 
e^ht guns, attacked the English,, whose ad- 
vanced guard, becoming aware of this move- 
ment, fixed a signal gun. The BritieA, una|^ 
4o remove the enormous quantity of their am- 
munition (owing to the rain), blew it up, and 
returned towards Bushire. 

“The victorious Persian army pursued the 
English to within three and a half fursuciks 
(fourteen miles) of Bushire, when reinforce- 
ments, consisting of two reginihnts, four hun- 
dred cavalry, and ten guns, came out to their 
relief, on which tb^ turned back again and 
wanted to fight. Though the strength ,of thp 
victorious Sersian army did not exceed three 
thousand infimtry and eight gnna, ■tiU\tlmy 
heedSd not the overpowering numbers of the 
enemy *hat eagerly iMward to the 

slanghter. They fougilpnBQically for' fimr 
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hoHTS, begiiming at daylight ; and twice break* 
ing through the Jlnglish squares, entered their 
lines and strove vigorously. It is also reported 
that General Stalker, who first arrived at Bu- 
shire, was killed in that action, but it requires 
confirmation. . 

Among the Persian officers, Mahomed 
Koolee Khan, suiteep, was wounded with a 
grape shot; and Alee Khan, surteep, of the 
K^agoozloo regiment, received a sword wound 
when he penetrated into the English ranks,* 
but I thank God neither of them have come to 
harm. Owing to the intensify of th^ rain, 
each party was obliged to desist froux further 
warfare and returned to its own camp, leaving 
on both sides several guns sticking, in the 
mud. An accurate account of the killed could 
not be obtained, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather; but the killed on the side of 
the EngUsh must have been from sevm or 
eight hundred to one thousand, and on the 
part of the Persians, firom three to five hun- 
dr^ The sukeseetchee-badiee, who has'pro- 
oeeded to the fidd of battle, will ' shortly 
write a true account of the affidr, and,*D.y., 
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it diall be published ‘in the next number .of 
ike ' Ouzette” 

" Translated by, and signed, 

“J. R. L. Taxxob, 

“ Captain 18th N.I., 

“ Political Secretary.” 


From the immense 


amount of fiction in thi& 


can only be gleaned the facts that they had 
eight guns in our front at Ehoosh-aub, and 
that the alarm of a night attack on the evening 
before the march from Brdsjoon, had not 
been entirely groundless. The mode in which 
they account for the grand explosion on the 
night we marched, by stating it to be our own 
powder — and for the capture of their guns by 
sticking “ several on both sides” in the mud— 
is diplomacy worthy of the fother of lies him> 
self. But, grossly as they may, and notoriously 
do, mystify and delude the imbecile monarch 
who now fills the throne of the shahs— bow the 
Fersifih officers may succeed in persuading him 
that we* have not taken Mohammerah firom 


them by open force— that we have never 
V 2 
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oqpupied it, nor driven the Shah>zadeh from 
Akw&z and destroyed his stores — still remaias 
to he proved. 

Erom this time aU again retomed to the 
same style of life as in camp at Bushire, even 
to the working parties; with the single dif- 
ference that instead of constructing, they were 
as busy in destroying works. However, fine 
i^eather and good health made aU cheerful; 
indeed it would be impossible to have had 
troops in finer working condition than the 
division then was, when the termination of 
the war approached. Thorougliiy acclimatized, 
and inured to exposure in all weather, feet 
hardened for marching, and men handy at hut- 
ting themselves, as well-as cooking quickly, and 
other little campaigning requisites only to be 
learned from experience — ^it seemed almost like 
wilfiiUy destroying a beautiful machine to send 
troops in such order again to play at soldiers 
in Indian cantonments. 

Matters continued vmy dull for several days 
— ^not even camp gossip of any kind to eUliven 
society ; and the departure of the 64th fegiment 
to rcgdn their own (first) division, at Bbshiie, 
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Was the 01117 occoirence that oould be noted. 
1 %e Comet had been despatched to Bagdad oy 
the general, immediately on hearing of peace, 
and her return was now anxiously awaited, as 
it was expected that die would bring the cm* 
ditions ; an^ a general idea prevailed that the 
terms granted would be found to be far too 
favourable, and such as the late occuiienoes, 
if known at home, would have prevented their 
receiving. Excursions to Bussorah, twenty* 
‘dve miles distant, were now resorted to by as 
many as could get leave, as some relief from 
the tedious monotony of life in camp, and 
an escape from the heat under canvas, which 
had daily increased. The Turkish authorities 
were very obliging, and showed all the oivilily 
in their power to the different parties visitiiig 
the town. 

The trip up the river is not interesting, 
as there is no view beyond the date*ttees on 
either bank ; but onoe arrived, the remains of 
this formerly popnlous and flourishing dfy 
ampify repay the tedious ineonvonienoe 
bdng dramped in a boat daring a six hoars* 
pifll to visit them. Bossorah onoe oovend a 
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Te |7 great extent of ground, and that not 
many years ago; but now it is little largtt 
than. Bushixe, and far more ruinous. Its 
fortifications exist only in detached pieces, and 
are ridiculous as military works. The town, 
utterly unpaved, has no thoroughfare for 
wheeled vehicles — ^indeed such appear to -be 
imknown : the streets are so narrow as scarcely 
to admit of half a dozen passers at the same 
moment, and after a shower are almost im- 
practicable from mud. The ruin of the whole* 
city is accounted for by its haviii^ (even within 
late years) been twice depopulated — once by 
plague in 1838, and again by cholera in 1845. 
The only object of particular interest which it 
possesses is the bazaar, which reminds One far 
more of descriptions in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
than even that at Cairo. It is low, and with a 
very singular arched roof. There are stalls on 
either side, each touching its neighbour, and 
displaying either gaudy silk and woollen goods, 
or arms, p^stidks,' Arab chogees (cloaks), 
slippers of eveiy dye; and grocery and tob&oo- 
ihops, interrupted here and there oofllBe 
divans, crowded 1^ idlers smoking and pfOssl^' 
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ing, which may be seriously hfduded among 
the graver necessities of Asiatic life, and 
with both sexes — the women going to the 
hummums (or baths), and the men to the 
divans. Whether this same remark may 
not, with equal truth, be made of our own 
countrymen and women sojourning in the 
East, I. leave those who have had any ex- 
perience of Indian cantonment life to say. To 
return to Bussorah, a motley throng crowded 
dts narrow causeway; wild-looking Bedouins 
from the desert; with their glittering, almost 
snake-like, eyes ; gaudily dressed, baggy- 
breeched, Bashi-bazouks, with waistbands full 
of “impossible” pistols; sedate-looking Ar- 
menians; Arabs of the cit^, in their singu- 
larly picturesque costume; women shufBing 
about — ^not walking— in yeUow Wellingtons, 
swathed, like mummies, in blue calico, and 
showing the tips of two fingers •nd one eye; 
and here and thoe a Turkish officer, in tiglit 
European firock and trowsers, contcasting sadly 
witlt the scarlet fez ; all combining to form a 
picture* sufficiently interesting from its novelty 
to make amends evcp for the punishment to 
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the olfactory herves which imagination must 
Supply, for description fails. 

The recent events at Mohammerah procured 
for the British visitors in the hazast consider* 
able respect as well as attention; the conquerors 
of works before which their own ams in their 
last attempt failed (Miohammerah having al- 
ways been a bone of cAitention in their quar- 
rels with the shah), eould not be treated with 
Moslem insolence; and consequently salaams 
and obeisances were as plentifully bestowed* 
now as the epithets “kafir,” •“iyfidel,” “un- 
clean dog,” “son of a burnt fether,” would 
have been, hut a short time previously,, in- the 
same place and by the very same people. The 
great number of blind to be met excited general 
remark, as nearly one third of the inhabitants 
appeared to be suffering from either total 
blindness or the loss of one eye. • With the 
exception .ofi the Armenians, the nude popu- 
lation go armed to the teeth ; and such is 
the insecurity of property and mefiEUaenoy of 
their police (whorlevy black-mail upon, ineibead 
of protecting the inhabitants), that By fbor 
o'okidc in the tdtamoqfi the riu^s id the 
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bazaar are all dosed, and the large gates aA 
either end shut at dark. Whatever the people 
of Bussorah may have' sacrificed in politeness, 
they amply atoned to themselves for by avarice 
and extortion. . Every article m demand md- 
denly rose* at least two hundred per cent. 
Tobacco and rose-water never before brought 
such prices; and poultry, butter, eggs, oum 
mtiUia *nlm of the minor articles, ^Tove an 
equally thriving trade with the more costly 
•produce of the bazaar. 

Bussorah stands on a creek, or rather canal, 
about one mile and a half distant from the 
Euphrates, and still possesses an extensive 
commerce. The banks of the creek are fringed 
with foliage, among which the European eye 
rests with pleasure on the walnut, apple, mul- 
berry, apricot, and vine — ^familiar even amid 
their Oriental associates — and which, thus 
suddenly recognized, seemed, rapid as was the 
glance bestowed upon them, to have home 
and its rAunisoenoes stamped upen bvary leaf. 
Tbe'Fersian embassy, one of the bmt housee 
in the* plaoe^ atmta on the oreei^ and had 
but a few days ptevioudy bem fflluarinat^ 
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for the victory (?) they claimed to have 
von at Elioosh-aub. Perhaps the unfoi^ 
tunate fact that the undean kafirs were 
then in actual possession of their stronghold, 
prevented a siipilM display for. another victory 
at Mohammerah. Be that as if may, the 
usually crowded windows and couches on the 
balcony of the embassy were invariably de- 
serted op the appearance of a red uniform, 
which Msere now frequent in the town. A 
small fort, with some very ancient and' unser- • 
viceable guns, guards the entranc^f^ of the creek 
from the Euphrates, where a corvette and sloop 
are also generally at anchor, and are ample 
defence against their cowardly neighbours. 
The commodore commanding these vessels was 
particularly polite to his English visitors, 
hoisting the British ensign and firing sis guns 
when a party of officers quitted his ship. 

A pasha, with his head-quarters at Bu^ 
Borah, governs the town and district, the- 
revenue of which he farms firom the govern- 
ment, a measure whidh of itself puts atondb all- 
hope of improvement to the oondition of eithfer 
tlie town or people out of the question. • The 
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imperial treasury exacting from the pasha the 
highest possible rent, and granting to him but 
a very uncertain tenure of office — self-interest 
at once steps and impels him to extort to 
the last kraun (shiUing) from the merchants in 
taxes, and Ihe Arab tribes in tribute-money — 
all that he can scrape together — leaving him to 
his own resources entirely to collect this, and 
for which he not unfrequently has to fight. 
The only troops in Bussorah were some BasM- 
•bazouk cavalry and a few infantry irregulars, 
who receive about the same pay as the sepoy 
troops in India, but at very uncertain periods. 
One of their number, who had served under 
British ‘colours formerly, in the Punjab irregu- 
lars, entering into conversation with an officer, 
told him that he thought his present service 
best, at he made more, and had no work, no 
guards, no parades, &o., &c. ; but, judging 
from appearances, these fellows were worth 
about as much as soldiers as their neighbotirs 
across the river. In such a state ot things, 
roadb, publio buildings, or extension of com- 
meroe,*are impossiUe, and it noay safidy be 
foreboded that, underTurldsh oontrol, mamged 
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as at present, few years will dapse before Bub< 
sorab, once the emporium of Asiatic Turk^, 
will be among the things .that were. 

Meanwhile, nothing but the’usual routine 
took place at Mohammerah, though one occur* 
rence certainly deserves notide. ’ Some few 
days after the conclusion of peace had been 
made known, the Shah>zadeh, who had bem 
informed of it from Tehran, not feeling very 
comfortable as to what General Outram’s in- 
tentions might still be pending the ratification* 
of the treaty, sent in a messenger to him, to 
inquire whether he was aware of the satisfac- 
tory issue of the negotiations. Sir James’s 
curt and soldierly reply to the questiod was — 
that, had he not been aware of it, he should 
have been at Shuster to beat his quarters up 
days before. This answer may have quieted the 
Persian prince’s apprehensions, but certainly 
could not have flattered his vanity ; and, plain 
speaking being a thing unknown at a Persian 
court, most probably astonished him a little. 

The inteUigence brought to ns some flays 
before was now also fully confirmed, and the 
enemy's army desoabed to be in sodi eitm< 
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miiy, from want of provisions, that thejr 
might at any moment he heard of as having 
dispersed and each man seeking to subsist 
as best he might, — ^the silence of their guns, 
and non-resistance to our proceedings at 
Akw&z, being* fully accounted for by the 
fact of their having but seven mule-loads of 
ammunition with their entire army; and as 
they were expecting, when they moved off, 
that they might possibly be overtaken and 
•brought to action, they would, in case they 
had expended this upon us, have been almost 
without the means of resistance. 

To insure this army fighting to the last, the 
shah had actually ordered the hiU tribes to 
dose the passes against them, leaving them no 
retreat ; so that five hundred sabres would in 
this instance have secured us the Shah-zadeh 
lumself, his guns, and his army, days before 
the intelligence reached us which tied the 
general’s hands. 

Nelson is once said to have exclaimed, — 
“Were 1 to die now, *want of frigates’ 
would be found stamped upon my heart.” In 
the present iustanoe, Sir James might well 
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bare repeated his great predecessor’s words; 
bat bis fidgates would hare been oaralry, an 
arm which, singular to say, erery British force 
that has yet taken the fidd, has, without ex< 
ception, been deficient in — although no country 
in the world can match the troopers which 
Great Britain possesses. Our regulars and 
irregulars, Asiatic as well as European, are 
undoubtedly the first of their description. 
The Cossack caralry of Eussia has nothing to 
place beside the Scinde horse— and Balaklara* 
will long tell its own tale for th^ dragoons of 
England. The greater mismanagement, as 
well as pity, is it, then, that this magnifi* 
cent arm should never be in sufficient force 
when results almost incalculable might, as 
on this occasion, have been secured by their 
presence. 

The duties in camp being comparatively 
light, and the presence of many of the officers 
not actually necessary, more prolonged leave 
of absence was allowed by Bir James than 
' that required for a simple visit to Buasorah ; 
and the steamers taking despatches affording 
opportunities of seeing Bagdad, the trip was 
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eagerly sought after, and leave taken advan* 
tag^ of. 7%^ lionet steamer accordingly left 
Mohammerah on the morning of the 29th 
of April, Trith despatches for our ambassa* 
dor, in expectation of bringing bade the rati* 
fication of the treaty to Sir James, and a very 
agreeable party was arranged to proceed in 
her. Leaving the camp at daylight, the 
voyage up the* river commenced, and a short 
halt was made at the British residency at 
JJaryhill about noon. This is the head*quar* 
ters of Mr. Tqylor, the British consul, whose 
residence in such a locality through every 
month of the year is assuredly little to be 
envied. The house is a building of some pre* 
tension on the river-bank, enclosed within a 
walled courtyard. A monument recording 
the fate of the unfortunate men drowned in 
Colonel Chesney’s expedition is erected against 
one of its walls ; a large Arab village is on its 
lower face, and a deep date grove backs the 
whole. Some very interesting soulptures from 
Nindreh were lying on the wharf, awaiting 
embarkation for England, which, with the 
quaint epitaphs marking the rude graves of 
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one or two seamen in this fat atus spot, were 
all to attract attention. 

iVom Maryhill to Eotna, ‘whdit^'tiie Tigris 
joins the Euphrates, the latter xirer presented 
nothing new ; hut at the junction of these two 
magnificent streams, which for some distance 
are clearly discernible firom each other (the 
waters of the Euphrates being much the 
clearest), a striking change takes place in the 
character of the scenery. Koma itself is an 
insignificant village, . remarkable for nothing 
b^ond its important and pictj^resque situa- 
tion. Entering the Tigris, the belt of date- 
trees almost immediately terminates ; patches 
of cultivation show themselves more fire- 
quently, and the country (though still a dead 
level) has a fertile and less desert look. 

The increased niunber of the Arab tribes, 
their lai^ encampments, as well as the im- 
mense flodcs and herds, and beauty of the 
horses frequently seen with them, at once 
drew attention. The value of these latter is 
right well known .by their owners, horses of 
good caste being very high priced, %ven as 
two year olds, and the mares (if of anymoted 
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stock) aqJ;^b,mK>btamable. Excepting foals, 
al^ -"vrerd perfectly swathed in. thick 

clothin^'iail^liNr at pasture ; and the best 
shelter of their rude tents or huts, as well as 
the best of their food, were evidently the 
established * right of the pet mare of the 
family. The country on the banks of the 
Tigris differs much from that of the Karoon 
and Euphrates — it has the willow, poplar, 
and cypress jungle of tho former skirting its 
immediate bank, but instead of desert beyond, it 
is for the most part green, beautiful pasturage, 
with but few tracts of entirely barren land. 
This, of course, accounts for the increased 
population and their better appearance. 

These Arab tribes are a wild-looking but 
well-favoured and muscular race, of middle sta- 
ture, dark brown in colour, with well-shaped 
features, and though professional robbers 
whenever they have, it in their power, are 
excessively cautious where attack might bo 
dangerous, for they arc cowardly and trea- 
cherous in tho extreme. Tho 24-pounder6 of 
the Pldnei gained her not only civility but 
respeot. From time inunemoiial these tribes 

X 
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liave levied black-mail upon eve^r bo^t or tra- 
veller passing -within their 1iinit^4|Mtd our flag 
has actually submitted to the insulting 
impost (on the native ooncOiataon system), 
when one well-inflicted punishment would at 
once have stopped it. The Cbmmissariat 
supplies for the camp at Mohammerah were 
actually seized by these marauders a feM' days 
before our departure, and the officers and 
others in charge of them obliged to flee for 
their lives — and yet, owing to missionary, 
influence at head-quarters, this gross offence 
was passed over, and the tnbute demanded 
actually paid in money instead of grape-shot ; 
these sawges of course imagining that they 
had awed us into submission. 

Should it ever be intended to open up the 
commerce attainable by the splendid rivers of 
these regions, now better known to the public, 
the ill-timed concession-T-at a moment when 
we were in a position to enforce respect to our 
flag — will but ensure violence and bloodshed 
when means will be wanting to chastise aggres- 
sors. At the different wooding stations, how- 
ever, the Arabs came readily among us, a few 
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only boittg waojeA (cMefly with light spears 
and swoidij|llrBde manufacture), and brought 
what ar^tmf^HlIly had likely to ^d sale among 
us. Their women accompanied them in con- 
siderable numben, many of them with no 
slight pi:eten8ion8 to good looks, which, con- 
trary to all Eastern notions of propriety, 
they were by no means chary of displaying. 
Judging from all appearances, these tribes 
must lead even happier lives than mord 
oivUizcd people, having but few wants and 
those easily supplied by the bieans around 
them — the two extremes, great wealth and 
abject poverty, being utterly unknown. 

Tlie quantity of game seen on the river 
side exceeded even that on the Karoon ; the 
duck were literally innumerable, and black 
partridge rose from nearly every bush; wild 
hog (of which some were killed swimming 
the river), wolves, antelopes, and jackals, were 
constantly in view, and both guns and rifles 
found constant employment a walk of a 
few hundred yards. While the steamer* vras 
wooding, making no slight addition to the 
table fbt the day. The lion is also ooeadonally 
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to be found in the lower lauds adjacent to the 
Tigris. 

About one hundred miles abo^jfKoma, on 
the right bank of the river, stands the tomb 
of the prophet-scribe Ezra, a pretty.mosque of 
tesselated brickwork, surmountedT by a green 
cupola, and enclosed within a wall also in- 
tended for defensive, purposes, being crenel- 
lated for musketry ; it is picturesquely situated 
at a bend of the river, and, being still held in 
great odour of- sanctity, is kept in good repaiv. 
The surrounding tribes bring their dead from 
great distances for interment in its immediate 
neighbourhood. On the 4th of May Eootul- 
Humaru was reached, where is a small Arab fort 
in good condition, intended only as a defence 
against the tribes armed with matchlocks, the 
walls being of mud, and barely more than 
bullet-proof. The Turks have a small party of 
Bashi-bazouks stationed here, who were busy 
putting the place in order, having tuiioed the 
Arabs out of it only a few days previously to 
our arrival, after a trifling ridrmish, as flsual, 
mi aooount of the tribute. A la^er body of 
these inegulBn had been met with in a fleet of 
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canoes lower down the river, and the curiosity 
a^wdl aS jSi^qirise which their appearance had 
occasioned^ was now fully satisfied, on finding 
that they v^ere on the same errand as their 
comrades at £ootul>Humaru. These latter 
pretended tv be indignant, forsooth, at our 
having inspected their fortification 1 Nothing 
new presented itself in the character of the 
country during the progress of the next day 
or two, excepting the appearance of a high 
mountain range in the extreme distance. The 
same dead level of rich pasture land prevailed, 
and the population on the banks continued 
numerous, and game of all kinds abtmdant. 
The mountain snows rapidly filling the river, 
also delayed our advance, and the passage was 
becoming somewhat tedious and monotonous, 
when, on the afternoon of the 6th of May, a 
most singular phenomenon occurred, which 
revived the flagging interest. 

The day had been cloudy throughout, but 
about three o'clock the horizon darkened, aad 
whA were at first imagined to be heavy banks 
of dou^ toUecting for a thunder-storm sud- 
denly made tiieir ippearanoe : these came 
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sEceeping rapidly up, but, as they approached, 
assumed a new and most alarming appearanci^, 
— ^no longer cloud, but dust and vapour mbfed, 
and piled, roll over roll, high in the heavens, 
extending like a solid wall pex' as the eye 
could reach, here and there violently agitated 
by some fierce whirlwind. Fortunate, indeed, 
was it for the beholders that the Planet was 
not near its vortex, or she jiaust assuredly have 
met the same fate as the unfortunate steamer 
of Colonel Chesney’s expedition; as it hap-* 
pened,* before the blast struck her she was 
secured close under the lee of what little 
shdter the low river-bank afforded, with an 
anchor dovm, and the awnings., and everything 
that could catch the wind rmnoved. 

The approach of this fearful visitant would 
be most correcUy desciibod as awfully sublime, 
it advanced massivdy and r^larly, as though 
one half of the earth had been bodily raised up 
and was hanging in mid-air to overwhelm the 
other — the outer edge as abrupt and dearly 
defined as that of some stupendous projedting 
diff, and not unlike such in odour,*be^ of a 
dusky brown hue; and niar the ground, trbere 
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the wind rolled it in eddies, huge chasms and 
cftvems seemed formed, as though actually eut 
out of the solid rock. The cattle herded together 
and lay down,- eyidently terrified, as it neared 
them ; and^ the birds, quitting, the air, also 
sought refuge upon the ground. 

For a few seconds before thq crash broke an 
unearthly stillness prevailed, then a few largo 
-drops of rain and a terrific gust of wind struck 
the steamer, and instantly afterwards the dust* 
^torm was on her. Daylight became suddenly 
and most singularly eclipsed rather than dark- 
ened, for though vision was limited to very 
Uttle distance on either hand, it still was not 
the black obscurity which night thfows around, 
but rather a thick, palpable veil, perfectly im- 
pervious to view, yet still admitting a dusky, 
subdued light. This lasted for some three or 
four hours, during which dust, so fine as to 
penetrate' within the watches on board, fell 
thickly, attended with a sense of almost suffo- 
cation : and a fierce rushing of the wind was 
audible^ at some distance, although, after the 
first blast, a calm prevailed near the steamor. 
Had *all the cannon in the univepse been dis- 
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charged ai upro^ 

snnke, aniMtfl&om 9f0 a bdlt- 

tery l&ade 4 feeble com- 

parim^ tfad grand iqpteotade that was 
displayed before us. |t was, in trath, terrifi- 
cally grand, and imposed a feeling of awe upon 
us-^-helpless as^Ml human means would hhte 
been, if involved in its resistless vortex, and 
ignorant as we were of what fearful con- 
seiquenoee might be concealed witixin its im- 
p^etr^le depths. All, however, passed over 
without accident, though considerable time 
elapsed before sufficient light returned to 
esmU.«-U8 to npntinue our course ; and the day 
ni sHj S^ yith | lovely, (^ol, star-lit evening. 
V>i|^Ni|||ng dtii progress on the 7th, the only 
of '^firesh interest were somo very 
(tncient ruins on the right bank, called “ the 
tombs of, the forer and his betrothed,” to 
which Arab tradition attaches one of the usnal 
tales of romance, bloodied,' and early death 
appropriate to such a title, of which the 
weather-beaten walls before us were now* the 

i 

sole mementp. It was to be iemarked, tbough, 
that the loyer’s tomb could'boast of a* roof. 
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city, .high anud^he sana-covered foundations 
of temples, theatres, baths, gymnasia, nifd 
other countless structures of Alexander’s ^at 
general, rises the arch of Chosroes, the en- 
trance of the Parthian monarch’^ palace, of 
that name, on which it is said that the sun 
shone more than one thousand years before 
our Saviour’s birth. This venerable relic of 
the past is truly magnificent. The arch is 128 
feet in' height, and of great span, extending 
'the fun depth of the building,^but it has faUen* 
in in many places within. The outer fiice 
is, however, nearly perfect. ‘ The wings on 
either side are each some 250 feet in length. 
They are divided into, four or five stori^ of 
altetiude pilasters and sm^ arches nearly 
elliptieal, and'what is the most extraordinary 
feature of the whole bufiding, there is not i 
single perpendicular in it, — aU the lines, even 
to the sides of the great arch, bearing in- 
wards to each other. The bricks of wbibh 
it is composed are as hard as granite, and 
with a sui&oe neaily^as polish^ as porpel^ : 
they are about a foot square in sise, and three 
inches thidc. The Turks (barbarians a8*they 
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are), wanting the materials for building at 
Bagdad, trj^ to throw the arch down hy dig- 
^g into its base; hut, finding the labour 
too severe and not likely to repay the cost, 
after disfiguring it along the whole front, 
desisted. 6n entering the ruin, a large flock 
of wild duck started from the niches and upper 
ledges of the masonry, making the old walls 
echo with the sharp quick flapping of their 
wings, and took their way to the neighbouring 
jnarshes. As a fact pendant to finding wild 
duck in such a singular locality, it may he 
here mentioned that they Were constantly seen 
to perch on trees and hushes and on walls dur- 
ing the voyage up. 

Close to Ghosroes’s palace' stands a small 
mosque in good repair,, said to cover the tomb 
of the prophet’s barber ; a spot hdd in siijh 
sanctity that infidel presence was not per- 
mitted to sully it by inspection. A few palm 
trees, the only ones for^me distance, are 
planted round it. Save* this tomb and the 
noble arched ruin, all that now marks the site 
of the great Grecian scddier’s city are the sand- 
monndfl covoring its widely spread foondations. 
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Fame and name’ alone, and a barber’s tomb, are 
all that time has left unscathed of CtesipKon.* 
On the right bank of the river, some half* 
mUe above the ruins, the Turks have estab- 
lished a gunpowder manufactory for their 
arsenal at Bagdad, which is only some forty 
noiles distant. The approach to it, now com- 
mencing, is picturesque in the extreme, the 
river gradually widemng, and foliage becom- 
ing more frequent on its banks. The Tigris 
is in truth a noble stream, with an average* 
depth of from twenty to ^twenty-five feet ; 
and the fact of so large a river increasing 
both its breadth and depth so many miles 
above its junction with another, and as it nears 
its 6wn source, ’is exceedingly singular. The 
d(Mid level of the country, however, many miles 
of which are under water during the season of 
the inundations, frdly accounts for the ex- 
penditure of the vast volumes of wator befwe 
reaching their narrowed outlet at Eoma. 

Melancholy indeed is it that a portion of the 
richest country in the world, blessed 
|||L almost heavenly climste for eight mtattis 
oAhe year, should be untilled in the hands of 
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vagabond tribes, when nothing but a little of 
nun's industry is required to change it into 
a veritable paradise, — ^the original garden of 
our first parents before their fall being ac> 
tually fixed by Arab tradition in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Koma, on the delta of 
the Tigris ahd Euphrates. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A Visit to Bagdad^ and the Voyage hack. 

When within some four or five miles of 
Bagdad, country houses with gardens (at this 
time in most blooming condition) and orchards 
of European fruit trees thickly line the water’s 
side, until turning a sudden l^pnd of the river, 
the city of the KaUphs bursts at once upon the 
view. Bright coloured mosques and minarets, 
with green and golden cupolas; quaint looking 
housea .^th suspicious balconies, from which 
to iqeot socked ladies into the foaming Tigris ; 
ficqwxung batteries and fortifications,- much 
requiring visits from bricklayers and labour* 
ers ; trees, ^ags, basket boats, women like 
bundles, with long black shawls tied across 
•half their faces ; fruit sellers, water carriers, 
and grave looking Turks of all sorts, seem, as 
'it were, to seise upon thb attention at one 
and the same moment, until, glancing the 
stream near the serail, the pasha’s reeiMioe, 
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the eye is fhirly arrested by the singular bridge 
oi^ boats spanning .the rushing river, here 
about seven hundred yards wide, and with a 
current of some five knots an hour. The Planet 
dropped her anchor dose to the British con- 
sulate, a large commodious house,, with a 
pretty garden in front abutting on the river. 
Here a most hospitable reception awaited us ; 
and, having despatched a messenger to the 
pasha to ascertain when it would be convenient 
for him to receive a visit from us, the remain- 
der of the afternoon was passed in a ramble 
through the bazaars. Haroun Alraschid xnsy 
well have had endless romantic adventures 
during his incognito night walks throogh 
these ; for the narrow arched all^a and my- 
sterious doorways leading from the crowded 
thoroughfares almost seem constructed tot no 
purpose save waylaying some princess of fkbn- 
lous beauty, or for gloomy conspirators to 
whisper treason in. 

The bazaar covers a great extent of ground, 
one long street extending through the centre, 
with others crossing it at right angles, each 
street* being appropriated by one particular 



trade, and aJl aHke narrow^ ^i^ared, and 
dirty, wi);h thjp additional i^aanoe'of beii}g 
infested by innumerable' mangy dogs. Cof^ 
divans, crowded* with half-stupifled sipokcn, 
are at every comer, where profession st<ny- 
tellers still follow their calling, alf|hi the time 
of the charming Scheherazai^ and the “ (Hipu- 
sand and One Nights.” A far superior class 
of people to those at Bussorah are here to be. 
met with.* Wealthy Turks on superb horses, 
with retinues of eight oi;*_ten slaves equally 
well mounted — and highly-adorned nuile litters 
Mdth their fair inmates perfectly ni®d» or 
coquettishly allowing a slip of the yaamak, 
wbisi^ happened more than once during *tho 
|j||o)l bf the Berii^hee party — were* passing 

Bamazan, during 
wbich a strict fast is kept from dawn until 
spuet and no business transacted, the 
padia fixed nine o’clock in the evmiing for 
receiving our visit; and shortly before that 
hour, an escort of 'furashees, some of them 
carrying long paper lanterns, arrived air the 
consulate to conduct us. Our itay lay 
tErougU tba main baaaar, in which no trifling 
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fciy of st titst IjipuA Th6 

Bpi'ii xerfiMii;|i » krge ^pawtarihgtilM 
BpluAR'ffin %y3Al|i of vfaich tl» centre {a 
bl^l^aai^ the wingi by life ze> 
■IWWilb* ilBinit i^peaied to be le g im t. 
ik gugi waslllMlil^ nt the aetnwoe fbar Mi 
iMoepthm. heeeiiW|g a long Sg^t of alap«| 
iHiich led to a qMSitaa hall, the paeha agtlrfat 
ht the doorwi^ and WMidacted ns to a 
ottanuma extending acroBf the fterthMUlM 
his own mite and the offioers of the ganii^ 
lining the sides of the apartment. After# 
s^arate intrOduotUm to him aenio#lV 
oor party, coffee and pipes intro Aa na d fc 

and conrowation became gaieraL Of 
statarcb .iritb expressive pensible aeMMijl 
naaibe ai^ meaf prepossessing addreai^’ 'HhilSf 
pailw Is saUUIr possess considexable .ai|iiil|Si 
ms pashaipi being of the first blaaS| ebnstiv 
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mquixieB, and firing infonnatioii aH weiU ze> 
garding Iqs pcovinae as. titse |pwn and its iaq* 
mediate neiglibourhood. fit flOQW 

d'arm^e of thirty thoua«R4>.^^ . iM l ^ his 
own immediate commandi»(iirtfwiihted |her the 
pashalik, of which, six theosand mfantiy apd 
artillery were' &en vwith his head- 
quarters in 9hgdad: thousand 

cavalry and the horses cl%is Ijj^eties were, he 
infonned us^ at some seveojl^ij^dght miles’ 
distanoe in the country, dk aonWt of furasse 
failing in the town. 

After our visit had extended over half an 
hour, iced shwbet was handed round, and we 
took our leave, retaining ^ our quarters at- 
tended hy the same esoo^ and lanterns as 
befine. The following morning was devoted 
to visiting the fortificataons and barracks, and 
a stroll across the bridge of boats to the 


opposite quarter of the dty. The works are 
.oondithm, and fast anunUing to 
they aid of good juraAle and weU- 
at BO very great expendb or 
iberootored. Mai^ of £he gnas 
Moqparla ue most singular* ioail' «f 
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them old Yegietiin pieow (itaatped with the 
winged lion) Of twtn centuries back; others 
Persian, and many Bussian, also of great age. 
The barraoks ana fine bnildings, but kept in 
the most ilthj eonditian, and, from tbe'num* 
hoe of oats pMywling about them, an er tr ao rd i- 
naxy predilectiaB ’Ibr the feline race must 
prevail among the TorMsh aoldimy^ These 
last appeared deanly enough in •their white 
undress, and wdl oared for; many of theal, 
especially among the artillery, wore the Kli^ 
trian medal, which they stepped f(Nrward to 
show Tis with no little pride. They paid modt 
ma^ed respeot whnever tiiey met ns, and 
their sentries invariably saluted on opu paieiBg 
their posts, although not in uniform. 

At the entrance of the artiUeiy barrack ivn 
trophy gun of immense ‘length and oaUbs^i^ 
Fersian, and of far larger bore than our 0S- 
peonden, oast of brass. ’ It hem traces ot 
very roughtwervioe, having'the dents jAtwo 
liage simt marks on tlw ehaaa hnd 
and* is also split at 'the mnsahis ^Sfhe 
want laiMh ran. ‘The age and mdf^Wtke 
gon aouli not be aseertsinad*' Thdrty flailK 

T 2 
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guiis^ 9 and 12-poander8, among wlubh were 
some howitzers, and al^ in most serviceable 
order, occupied the gnn-sheds attached to 
this barrack ; and the arsenal, which they also 
allowed us to inspect, appeared well>stored and 
kept with considerable system. Crossing the 
bridge of boats, the opposite quarter of Bagdad 
did not repay the visit, as among all the foul 
and dirty places of either "Ohristendom or 
Paynim far countrie,” that saburb decidedly 
holds a pre-eminence marked m 4uore sensea 
than one. The view of the main city from that 
side is, however, very striking and beautiftd, 
and the great mosque shows to particular 
advantage. This structure though, our Mos- 
lem triends carefully explained to us, was not 
to be even approached by unbelievers at that 
holy season, and never can be entered by them; 
so our curiosity, though not a little excited fay 
viewing its superb dome of green and gold, and 
its BMgo fol minarets, had perfindh to remain 
uasflH^ ' The boat-bridge is of veiy sunpie 
oom^Botion, ike boatfa being moored sii^r, 
hea^lp stream, and oonneoted with eaol& ofiiar 
hjr.dhains and planks. Mules and honeMMMs 
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it teadily, bat no \rbeel«yehide eror attempts 
ii A walk 'across gives the best idea of the 
force of the stream, whiob rashes between the 
boats .with the velocity of a mill-race. 

Passing the pasha’s stahles on oar retam, 
we entered them, and well were they worth* 
the visit. Large airy buUdings erected round 
a sqoare next to the seraglio, and kept as 
dean and scrapolously tidy as the barracks 
were disgraoefoUy dirty. Long troughs ex- 
.tending along the front of eadi building, over 
which brass cooks were let into the wall, o(»&- 
manicating with pipes bringing wator from the 
river, supplied that necessary in unlimited 
quantity, and contributed much to the general 
cleanliness. The stabling would hold about 
four hundred horses, but a small portion oni|y 
of the pasha’s stud was then in Bagdad, tile 
renuunder bdng with his cavalry camp; still 
there were many very handsome animals pre- 
sent, and #lnv beautiM mares with Ibals at, 
tfaefr sides. • Ascending a'very’ancieiit |||hiaiet 
dole to the palace, the view of tire csHpoeK- 
stediW^y strOdng, and fir mote mimik than 
dt)Mr Oairo or Constai}tiiiopiet. ISifab'how- 
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efrep, the shttost total absence ci European 
eogstnme wotdd alone account for;*tbe ofiaeASi 
to the political offioen, and to the dep6t for 
the small naval establishment on the river, 
with one single enterprising merchant, com- 
'prising the whole Erank society in Bi^ad. 

The naval depdt is dose to the consulate, 
and near it reside the wises of the seamen of 
the flotilla. These are Anneniaii Christians, 
and speak no Engli^ and as Turkish or 
Arabic are acquirements nutdesby Jack usually, 
after marriage, the courtship must open under, 
to'say the least, difBicnlties. Notwithstanding 
this, nearly all the seamen of the Comet 
steamer have married here. One of them, 
endeavouring to explain the matter, said that 
'^flrst one of them got a wife, and then the 
rest got ini^;odnood to her relations, and ttey 
soon knowed anoiigh of the country Inngiiyiige 
to get on comfortiMe.** 

Among the upper elaases of tliHii^iiiiiiiiiiiw • 
many Very beantifol luaces may httaeen in 
h eto o jb a , and peeping through tiie lattieei 
windolfc-elrertIMiging the streets and''iis«ib 
They a)tad4rirtrioeb br ow n hair and hlae»ayda 
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being as fireqneatly met with amongst them as 
the darker, oohran; but the features and ex* 
pression are decidedly Asiatio, and the dress 
adopted both by the mmx and women is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque toad becoming. Although 
Christians, the women go veiled when out of 
doors, though probably more to avoid insult 
from the Moslem p<^pulation, than Cram any 
idea that proprii^ required it. 

The fruit seasm having just oommmioed, 
the early morning the market, liidi in teia|dir 
ing-looking basket loads, and gay with bright 
flowers, presented a treat indeed to Enghsh 
eyes. It was not a little amusing, also, to 
watch the veiled beauties making little oppoe* 
tnnities for affording a glimpse of occasionally a 
very pretty face, while ohaffeiing among ajqflesi 
grapes, mulberries, and apricots, whidi ap* 
per^ strange, and Alberts and honest red-lbeed 
babel-nuts actually seemed to have no business 
tiMseamooHlarbanb, yeEowsl^^pen, and saok- 
junpng yotag ladies— dAr snoh, be itsaad witi 
awtow, is the graceftil aoUan d the VmUih 
d amta i f In the streets al aad^siiiose 

chasassi^doiild oim hut get biillillhid 
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«r(Hild doubtless as little bear eoB^Mtison Tritb 
those of our owii fair maids a^ thO,JiDwas aod 
fruit with their English namesakest 

The hununums are numerous, and nearly 
always crowded. At any of these, the luxury 
{query infliction) of being steamed* suffocated, 
scraped, lathered, scalded, beaten, jumped 
iipon, dashed into a atat? syncope with icy 
jyater, and then left in « iBOst farourable con- 
ation for catching (Kdd, 'may be enjoyed at 
Tory moderate expensai aaTO ijjpsi stitution, at, 
any hour of the day. Satne of these establish- 
ments were very luxuriously fitted up, and the 
number of listless, effeminate-looking men, 
smoking and dozing for hours on the ottomans 
<— «s though such were the only business of 
their lives — ^too faithfully told the tale of a 
declining, feelde, and worthless race. 

The orescent that onoe menaora Europe^ is a 
waning moon indeed now; though half the 
world will be shakoa by another wa^>- 
in all probability — ^before nations dedde what 
standard shaU leplaoe it. 

Beqpatdibs having arrived firom Edgland. 
with whidi wa were to return to oapj^ aiut 
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stay at Bagiia orew to a dose, lewring a 
ognviGtioa. .althongh well worth a Viaii, 
without Bodfliy to compensate, and with stagi 
hunting done for out-of-door amusement — 
eren though the best of that is to be had, 
game alwa^ to be found, and good horses to 
follow it — still, for a lengthened residence, the 
dty of the Kaliphaamst he dull indeed, dnd 
during the hot moBfts, anything hut a spoh 
to be desired. The fuias of Nineveh were b# 
pighty miles distaatw aad^great dkappointinent’' 
was felt at being wttMe to visit th«n ; but 
time was wanting, and ounelveB under null* 
taiy control, even during our holiday. We 
had, therefore, to leave our hospitable enters 
tainers at the oonsiilate iritii the best grace we 
mi^t, and return to Mohammerah, aided by 
assiatance asii^hty as that of Bagdad’s saadi 
of (dd — ^vis., steam. 

On the 10th of May the Pteeel oommenoed 
her downwairi voyage, leaving our ambassador 
the Hon. 0. A. Hnrray.M Bagdad, to await 
theuirival of the envoy Hram Teduaa, who waa 
to 'esoArt him <»i his return to the lhili*a 
oonrto his reoeptiou tbeie^ witli all htmam. 
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being one of the artides of the tientsr i^dsied 
upon, and which must he felt ns most humilin. 
ting hy the Persians. Many of that nation wero 
in Bagdad during our stay ; hut, as at Bussorah, 
th^ careftiUy avoided meeting us. We were 
informed by our Annenian visitorsi that, up to 
the fall of Mohammerah, they had talked very 
lastly in the coffee divans of utterly ezter* 
lifting the unclean dogs of Englishmen, and 
tiPhre now as proportionately twitted by the 
^nrks at thefat/thrashing; 1ha4^er hating th^ 
Iranees even more bitterly than Catholic hated 
Protestant in the eariy days of the Beformatioii. 
Hie dosing events of our short but decisive 
campaign, although so suddenly brought to a 
dose, will doubtless long leave after them a 
wholesome dread of British power among a 
people hitherto the most boasting and vain^ 
glorious, as perhaps contemptible, of Eastern 
nations. A lesson has been taoght, saifiGienfly 
severe to readi tiie shah, even through tbs 
fldsehood and ohiodiery of his nobles; and 
Bedsian iaflnenee has leeeived a chedc from 
the eflbota of whidi it will require both thae 
and very fhvoiitaUe op pertma i ty to reeoveti^ 
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^Elie retaiiii'Toyage oocapied but half the 
time of theupMtfd trip, and was aooomplished 
without anfftilih oocuirence oi interest, «• 
oept passing the Cfomet steamer below Kootel* 
Humaru. She was taking up the twcf Oaptalns 
Grem and 1^. Wood, as a mission ; who, after 
accompanying the embassy to Tehran, were to 
proceed to Herat, and witness its evacuation. 
Btishire renudned in Mtish hands until thai 
and the other oondxtacns of the treaty mi$^ 
be fulfilled. Mehanunerah was reached on thS 
14ith of May, when the camp was found to 
be breaking up, the Highlanders and Blake’s 
horse artillery having actually sailed on their 
return to India, and the follbwing field force 
order, by Sir James Outram, decreed the dis* 
solution of the second division. Its career in 
the Arid was thus prematurely dosed when 
the troops composing it had become inured to 
the hardships of actual service, fiiniiliar with 
Hs duties, ai^ confident in its leader whenever 
opportunity might ' 

Ifized fiselings prevailed in casnp at tlie 
mpknliaa of xegunents eo long ae eo rfated to- 
geliisn Some rejcieid at the pr o spec t of 
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returning to the quiet of cantoumeut life and 
its doD^orts, yet many regretted the close cof 
the war before an advance on Ispahan should 
havC~ afforded a field for friendly rivalry for 
distinction and honour, even at the price of 
months of hardship and a Persian summer. 
Still, 'as operations had finally closed, fortu* 
pate indeed, was it, that the troops could be 
removed before the commencement of tive 
reputed deadly fever season at Hohammsrah, 
where the thermometer alitody stood at onQ 
hundred and two degrees in the tents, and 
might be expected to range to one hundred 
and twenty degrees before the expiration of 
the ensuing three months. 

“PiBLn PoBCE Obdbb. 

*' Camp, Mohammerah, 

“ 9th May, 1867. 

Consequent on the cessation of hostilities 
in Persia, the following troops will be held in 
readiness to embark for India 
** Third troop of horse^artiUecy to Enrrac&ee ; 
first company aooimd battalion artilkry to 
Kurraohee; reaerva oompanies toB(»nbay&har 
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Majesty's 94ith x^;iment to YingoilA; her 
Majesty’s 78fl> Highlanders to Bombay^ Hght 
battalion to Bcunbay; Madras sappers and 
miners to Bombay. 

** 2. The 28rd Native light Infantry and the 
26th Native'lnfiuitry are transferred to the first 
division, and vrill proceed to Bnshire, with the 
detachment of Sdnde horse and Land Trans* 
port corps now at Mohammerah. 

'* 8. The staff of the second division will return 
to Bombay, with tiie epcception of the engineers, 
ordnance, and commissariat departments, which 
will proceed to Biuhire and await farther in- 
structions. 

“ 4. Brigadier-genenl Jacob, G.B.,,will coan- 
mand the troops stationed at Bnshire, which 
will be organized as follows: — Cavalry brigade : 
3rd regiment light cavalry, Scinde horsey 
Poona horse, Aden troop, 14th King’s light 
dragoons — Brigadier Stewart. Artillery bri- 
gade : 4th troop horse artillery, 8rd light field . 
battery, 5th li^t field bltteiy, 8th light fieix^ 
bctftr;^ three companies (ff the second battaUon 
artiUe^, four companies of ^fbuttii battaKon 
artiUity— lieatenant-ooionel ^bev^vn. In^ 
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reguneat Native laiaatrjr, 20th 
KQgiiiaaat Native Infuitry — fiist^farigade, Gole- 
i^el Maoan ; 4th Bengal Native Infantry; 28rfl 
regiment Native light Infantry, ^loodi bat^ 
talion — second brigade, Colonel Honnor. 

“6. The Iietttaiant>general avails himsdf 
of this opportunity to return his warmest 
thanks to the whole of the troops placed under 
his command for servaea in Persia, for their 
very exemplary conduct since their arriv^ in 
this country, evinced by.tBe^t of scarcely 
one instance of misconduct on the part of any 
individual having been brought to his notice. 
This entire absence of crime amongst so large 
a body o^ troths assembled in camp redounds 
to the credit of both officers and men, and is 
the strongest possible proof of the high state 
of discipline of the force; whilst their conduct 
throughout the expedition to Brdsjoon, and 
in the engagement at Khoodi-aub, bore oofle 
, teatimony to the gallantry ef all ranks befasa 
pn enemy, and to their cheerful and patient 
of fidigne and iwtWiatiip under dmet 
trying eiroanutaaoes. 

**6. laeutenaat^general ffir Jaasea uninn. 
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atf a soldier who bas beenhesBiiired ^Mflia^a 
oonmumd, oaanot hdp ezpioMmg his regnt that 
taore opportonity has not been, afforded the 
troops by the enemy for thedisiday of tfaat]^roar< 
ess and gallant spirit which he knows to pxevafl 
amongst all ranks; but as a peace has been con- 
cluded by her gradous Majesty’s goremment, 
it is a source of mudi satisfaction to the lieu- 
tenant-general that a great portion of the fcsree 
is thus enabled to return at once to India before 
the monsoon commences ; and he hopes that aft 
early compliance on the part of the Persian 
government with the conditions of the treaty 
will shortly remove the necessity which Still 
exists for a further ooenpation of Busbire. • 

'* 7. Whilst bidding farewell to the troops 
about to leave Persia, and wishing them a 
pleasant voyage and happy meeting vitt 
their families and Mends in India, the limite- 
nant-general begs to assure that portion ot the 
fisree to remain at BushiM ttat every oan has 
been taken for their wdfue, arid tiiatao e»ar- 
tiait will be spared to render their riiort sflijolini 
ift *thi/ country as comfortable and as lit^ in- 
^naafts to their hedth as possible. Spaekms 
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barracks are in course of erection, and military 
mateanala of every description are being cal- 
lected for their use. 

• **8. In conclusion, the lieutenant-general 
begs to offer his sincere thanks to all now 
about to return to India, especially to Briga- 
(lier-general Havelock, C.B., for the zealous 
and valuable assistance he has afforded hici at 
all times, in command of the second division ; 
and requests he wiU be so good as to convey to 
Brigadiers Hutt, Hale, and Hamilton, and to 
the general officers of his personal, divisional, 
and brigade staffs, as well as to the medical 
and departmental officers, a similar expression 
of his thanks for the valuable and efficient 8er« 
vices they have performed. 

« The lieutenant-general has also to thank 
Brigadier Wilson, K.H., and his staff, who 
leave with the European infisntry of the first 
division, and likewise Major Boye, deputy- 
judge-advooate-general, and the Bov. G. Wat- 
son, riiaplain, who aim returns to India. 

** Signed by command, 

**E. Luoasd, 

“Chief of the Strit*? 
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*On the 16th of May, Brig8dier>geiietal 
Havelock, with the staff of his late divMon, 
embarked on the steamer Berenice, whidi 
had so well' carried him and the High* 
landers past the batteries on the day of the 
capture. She sailed the following day for 
Bombay, having in tow the light battalion 
transport Ocean Monarch, which carried half 
of that regiment, the remainder being on the 
decks of the Berenice. On the afternoon pie* 
yious to her departure the town of Moham* 
merah was given up to Sheik Jabber’s tribe of 
Arabs, and the Clive sloop was left moored 
in the river, to prevent the Persians, frmn mo- 
lesting them, or entering the town before the 
evacuation of Herat should be certainly aseer- 
tained. Tbe heat gradually increased, and 
became most oppressive during the passage 
down the Oulf, exciting feelings ooinmi«> 
seration for the division left encamped on tiie 
glaring sands of Bushire, and likriy to oocopy 
their warm quarters for smne ox mtmths to 
comb. 

•^e land off Muscat was made on the 9ted 
May, when, casting off the Oeeam Mtmetrek 
z 
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in tto offing, the Beremee entered the ](ic> 
turesque, rock>bonnd harbour to coal. Its sin* 
gular marine sentinel, if one may so term & 
huge grampus, or whale of the bottle-nose 
species, and named by the sailors “Muscat 
Tom,” made his appearance, spouting at 
no great distance from the ship. This fish is 
said to have frequented the harbour for five or 
six years past, and to have cleared it ^ectually 
of sharks which before abounded — ^few days 
passing without this mdhster “guard-fish” 
appearing in one part or other of the harbour. 
This is of considerable size, a basin enclosed 
within a. semicircle of precipitous, barren, 
abrupt rocks, without a particle of verdure 
or brush of the smallest kind, and so singularly 
resembling, both in colour and profile, the 
vtdcanio range round Aden, that it might be 
readily imag^ed to be a detached portion of 
the same. Three large castellated fortifica- 
. tioBB, each being distinct, with round towersof 
two stories, crown the abrupt diffs immediately 
over the town, which stands on a natural ter- 
laoe along the water’s edge. Similar wndts, 
perdied on almost inaccessible pinnades^flank 
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rither side of the badn, with stiong hat* 
teries at their bases, almost d ftewt d'emn, 
the rocks on the left being isolated firom the 
main land. A narrow outlet at the upper 
end on that side gives a most extraordmaiy 
effect to the glimpse of the coast landscape 
beyond Seen through it, and which, in the 
morning Bun*light, contrasted with the dark 
diffii around, looked like a bright picture set 
in an ebony frame. 

. Were the fortifications in order the place 
would he impregnable firom the sea — bat all is 
fislUng into ruins; and tiie stronghold, built 
I7 the bold Genoese and Portuguese navi* 
gators long ago, will soon have scarce one 
stone left up<m another. The guns mounted 
on the works are iron shqM’ ordnance of rery 
ancient date, all honeycombed and mat de- 
stroyed. Some few pieces are kqd in order, 
chiefly for firing salutes, every dimharge of 
wfakh shakes down massM of mined masonry 
and rook, and lends a ttflping hand to the 
alnh^ too rapid destroyer. Time. A olnmiy 
hay**,* with one or two corvettes, were lying 
at aashor, with sails unbent, and apparent^ in 



ordinary. This naral force is kept up by the 
iTnanTin for the protection of his trading craft 
&om the Gulf pirates, who, though not sO 
numerous as formerly, still abound, and occa- 
sionally commit acts of great daring and 
atrocity, not alone on his territo^ and ship- 
ping, but on both shores of the Gulf. They 
generally, however, carefully avoid any con- 
tact with the British flag — our exterminating 
poUcy with gentry of their profession, and the 
presence at all times of aavtay efficient littlg 
squadron to enforce respect in those waters, 
being perfectly well appreciated. 

In addition to the more considerable works, 
nearly every crag around Muscat has its small 
tower ; and formidable enough they may once 
have been, though at present simply pio- 
turesque— perched like eyries high in the air, 
and seeming almost ready to drop into their 
own shadows on the smooth surface of the bay 
^ beneath. Here a bu^ scene is indeed pre- 
sented so soon as a strange ship makes her 
' appearance — ^for one might almost imaging the 
entne population of Muscat to have at <moa 
taken the water. Pmit, fish, vegetables, wares 
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of all kinds, and boat-loads of the Gulf sweet* 
n)^t called “ hulwab,” are at once alon^de. 
>The latter commodity is a strongly scented 
sickly tasting compound of almond paste, 
sugar,, citron, and rose-water, boiled to a 
syrup, and then allowed to cool into a sticky 
consi8ten(^ in round, shallow, clay dishes. 
Once seen in the act of preparation in the 
bazaar — a Nubian slaye, elbow deep in a huge 
cauldron, mashing its contents through a set of 
ebony fingers which eyer and anon find their 
way to his blubber mouth — and the beholder is 
pretty safe to reckon ** hulwah (the king of 
sweets — so say the Persians and Arabs)— 
among the abominations of the land. The 
canoes which bring off their yelling and 
screaming liye fireight deserye particular 
notice, being among the most graceful and 
oarefiilly finished of the canoe description, and 
would be pretty objects <m smooth waters at 
home. An enterprising ridpper would find it 
to his adyantage to try tLb speculation. 

The imaum being absent at Znnsibar, where 
]|B* retbes duaing the hot months, no t^pectn* 
nity jras affotiad of seeing the grand sig^t ot 
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the place, tIe., himself ai^ his palace ; and ia 
attempting to make aa^^^fipeotion of one ^ 
two of the larger fortifi^tions, some ruffianly* 
looking Arabs in the lownr batteries, by very 
significant signs, and handling of matchlocks 
and rusty sabres, prevented any •ascent to 
examine the upper ones. The guns in one 
particular battery were tied to logs of timber 
instead of being mounted upon carriages, and 
woe betide the gunner who may ever attempt 
to discharge them — althougls-firom the water 
their muzslea grinning through their oasemated 
porth<fies appeared warlike and threatening 
enough. The towa asul basaars were filthy m 
the extreme, and the latter were thronged by 
SO numy dirty Hindsi^aaees that they might 
have been mistaken fear back streets in a low 
quarter of BanlMigr. 

The sea AMh af Muscat, from the harbour, 
ivoald maha.A beautiful drop-scene lor a 
tlieatfB<HbMt| <i» preserve the illuaian enrire, 
travelleia.ilAldb wel'. not to raise the eeene by 
% visit ^||iKqj|%Ahore--for there evoy Eastern 
ibomiiiMllM,, without one oountar-haljmehag 
tgmspiMb» iBl aasnredly be met with. Letting 
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Muscat on the 28rd of May, and picking up 
the Ocean Monarch outside the anchorage, 
4he Berenice reached Bombay on the 29th, 
and had scarcely come to her moorings in the 
harbour when the astounding intelUgenoe of 
the widely spread revolt in the Bengal native 
army, and of the atrocities committed by the 
sepoys, was received. With this came also the 
information that the Highlanders and 64th 
regiment had, without disembarking, been 
sent round to the scene of aotkm—this p(»r> 
lion of the old division in Fersia thus finding 
a new though much to be lamented field for 
ks services. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ditatters at Sea—Condiuion. 

Eollowino closely upon the track of these 
regiments of his old command, General HaTe- 
lock and the officers belonging to them who 
had accompanied him in the Berenice again 
embarked, on the 1st of June, on the , steamer 
Brm, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
for Point de Gialle, Ceylon — ^intending to con- 
tinue the route to Calcutta by the Bengal 
steamer, expected from Suez, with the out- 
coming mail from England, about the period of 
the JErin'a arrival at Galle. 

The following were the party of the second 
division: — ^Brigadier-general Havelock, C.B. ; 
Colonel Wilson, K.H., of 64th regiment, late 
commanding first brigade, first division ; Cap- 
tain Hunt, 78th Highlanders j lieutenant 
Havelock, her Miyesty’s 10th regiment, de- 
puty quarter-master-general, second difisian; 
and lieutenant Johnson, Ist Oode Cifralxy^ 
attached to the Soinde Horse. There fete 
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several other passengers, naval officers and 
i^erchants, proceeding to the Straits and 
China, as well as to Ceylon. The early part of 
the voyage was made without accident; the 
extent of the Malahar coast, and all its rocky 
dangOTs, passed in safety. Cape Comorin was 
sighted, and the north end of Ceylon made 
during a beautiful afternoon on the 6th, when 
the ship’s position was supposed to be accu- 
rately known ; and arrival at Point de Calle 
predicted for early the ensuing day. The events, 
however, of a few short hours proved the utter 
folly and uselessneds of human calculations or 
intentions. 

During the evening the weather changed for 
the worse, the wind freshened, a bubble of a 
sea got up, and a misty haze prevented a dear 
look-out at any distance from the ship ; towards 
midnight, also, heavy rain felL None of these 
changes, however, exdted the sUghtest uneaal* 
ne8ss,the beatiiigaof the land hebg considered 
positive. What once thd common precautions 
of takh^ in only), and providing* 

fgjtiaA ordinary squally weather, had been 
mad^ the usual quiet and sense of seouxi^ 
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prevailed through the ship. The first notice ot 
danger was given by the Erin striking heavily, 
abomt two o’clock in the morning, with a sho<^ ^ 
suiffioieBit to throw every one off his legs, the 
hide, tiller*ropes snapping immediately, and 
the ship consequently becoming unmanage- 
able. A heavy squall, too, swept over us at 
the same time, and involved all in obscurity; 
although there was sufficient hazy light, as- 
sisted by vivid lightning, to make out jtueakers 
all around. On the rain ceasing, shortly after, 
the land was, to the surprise of all, peroeive«f 
so dose that the loom of the cocoa-nut trees 
seemed, through the mist, almost to over- 
diSAow the deck. 

After the first shock the ship had glided 
into deep water again, and all were ezpeotiiig 
her to go down by the head, as the fore part at 
the vessel had at once filled, when she shmok 
again and again, and finally gave one long suage^ 
kdudL fixed two thirds of hso Imgth firasl^ 
upon the rest. Ihii brought her up with • 
shook which made the whole linuae eld|Bi[^ cnd 
needy jerked the masts out. The fiosoe hC th^, 
be imagiaed, aa the speed at the t|p»»ef 
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ks ooeoiring was more than deren knots 'tte 
l|pur. The £ste of the ship was now sealed, 
and the lives of those on board dqiendent, 
under Providence, on the time that wood and 
iron could hang together against the wind and 
sea then raging around. 

To move about the decks became almost 
impossible, as every surge rolling in lifted the 
ship bodily, and receding, dashed her with 
violence^ against the bottom. It therefore 
became necessary to hang on to the sides 
OB rigging for life; and heavy rain com* 
mencing again to fall, made the long houn 
until daylight wearisome and trying in the 
extreme. No persuasions could induce 
Lascar crew to go aloft to remove the heariar 
sails or smd the upper masts and yards 
down, and by lightening the top wei^t 
kssen the severity of the constant shodBS. 
Huddled in groups where ver they could flgi 
abater, they wan almost uaeleas thraqghoi^ 
the ni^d. Guns were^llred and hhie ligh t s 
hsttnem immediate k was aaoertaiaed tha* 
^ adsidHtt was without rsmefy. These souk 
gAi%ili6 ud bfOQght iho dirtriok jodgs 
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(tb. -Clemplar, Ceylon Civil Service) and ti 
of fishermen and. others to the beac^ 
to assist. One bold fellow swam off, though* 
nearly drowned in the breakers, alongside the 
ship,^ and returning, when sufficiently re* 
covered, with a line, a hawser was got on 
shore by which a communication was estab- 
lished. 

So soon as it was sufficiently light, canoes 
oame off, hauled along the hawser {through 
the sur^ and the passengerS were all landed 
in two or three trips, without acddeMt. 
About ten o’clock . in the morning the main- 
mast fell, and very shortly afterwards the 
ship broke into three pieces, — ^the fore and 
after parts completely separating from the 
machinery in the centre, the weight of which 
kept it steady; the aiter-^Murt of the vessel 
turning completely on its beam ends, with 
the dedc half under water, fiscing the shore. 
jSad tills ooourted befinre daybreak, wi& the 
sea then running, scarce a soul on boafd oould 
diave rcaehod the shore alive. The tr csl ure^hn 
hoard was saved, but not one iota ot a oosfhi 
eugo, valued at more than iBS0O,O0O. 'Vntiiiii 
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Utile more than eight hquxs of her strikingly 

noble ship which seemed as perfe^ as 
b nmim hands could make her, and stiong 
enough almost to defy the power of wind or 
waves, rapidly broke up, and the sea and heaoh 
around were covered with the dibria of her 
wreck. Valuable fhmiture, pictures, pier 
glasses, stores, dressing-cases, nautical instru- 
ment cases, hat-boxes, and air-tight trunks, 
floated |ibout in admirable confusion among 
pars, hencoops, broken boats, spars, gratings, 
and other loose fittings of tho decks. She^ 
might be seen swimming for their lives, bdt 
perversely heading out to sea, with codes and 
hens very much out of their element, and 
geese who seemed rather to enjoy the matter 
than otherwise. 

The accident happened off Oaltnra, a small 
dvil station about btdf way between Galle and 
Ck)lombo : and fortunate was it fbr us all tiiat 
the Brim strude where she did, as onfy 
mile a^e the spot andf three bdow it, rocky 
redb ilqect into the sea with deep water* 
,||dnind. Had she touched upon one of theae^Ae 
must have gone down withmt leaving a trace 
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Bf our 'ftcte. Through the kindness of tllB 
Judge (to whose hospitality we wrae greatly 
tnddl>ted) oonv^anoes were procured to takh 
ns on to Galle, where, arriving early on the 
7th of June, the Government steams Fire 
Queen was fortunately foimd lying at anchor, 
as our accident had made us too late to pro* 
oeed to Calcutta by the Bengal steamer l^m 
Suez. Great excitement prevailed in Ceylon 
regarding news from India, and the island was 
almost denuded of European troops. Hec 
Majesty’s 87th regiment and a company of 
Boyal Artillery had been sent to Calcutta hut 
a few days previous to our arrival. 

General Havelock and the remainder of our 
Persian party again embarked on the 8th of 
June : and the Fire Queen went to sea imme* 
diately afterwards. On the 12th she entered 
the Madras roadstead, when great surprise and 
some alarm a disaster was created by bb< 
aarvingthe coloors on^the fnrt flagstaff and all 
duppiiig to be hoisted half mast hi^. 

This was rfiortly afterwards explain^ ^ 
intelligenoe of the melandioly death of thg 
Ooimmander*in*chief in India, Iieatenant<gea« 
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Aral Sir George Anion. He djedrery raddeDljl 
of cholera, whfleaotaaUytnardungtore-oiytnie 
Delhi from the muttneen, who some abort 
time prerionaly had seised it under cirenm- 
stances of great atrodiy. Information from 
up country, now daily received, but too fiiUy 
oonfirmed the £mt that not simple local dis> 
afEbotion, but a blow at the very edstenoe of 
British power in India had been aimed by the 
treachei|>us army. The outbreak must have 
^een for many months contemplated, and the 
issue of some newly constructed cartridges — 
which they complained (tf as being intended tO 
destroy religious caste among them by defiling 
them with grease of either bullocks or pigs— 
simply put forward as a blind. 

Government, however, seemed aroused to 
the necessity of adopting most vigorous mea> 
sores; and the services of the Fire Queen 
were at once secured to conv^ to Calcutta the 


Commander-in-chief of Madras, Lieutenant 
genera^ir Patrick Grant, to whom the ubie f 
enihmtrd of the Bengal presidenoy was oom-^ 
qiittel by the Govemor-generaL This was a 


posC for whidi long and gallant services 
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Tyitli the army in rebdlion, as their adjutant* 
geiieral, peculiarly fitted Sir Patrick Grant. 

With this distinguished addition to her pas* 
aengers, the Mre Queen left inunediatdy for 
Bengal, and arrived udthout aoddent at ptd- 
cutta on the 17th of June. The arrival of two 
men so fitted for a great crisis as the new 
military conunander and the veteran chie^ of 
the Persian second division, was gladly 
oomed ; and fresh vigour seemed to infused 
into the prqmrations then 7n progress. 

Here a new field for adventure, though 
a melancholy one for military distinction, 
opened out to the comrade regiments in Per* 
sia. The author therefore closes these rough 
sketches of scene% which enliveqad camp life 
and left many pleasing reminiscences of friends 
and adventurd^^th the second division in 
Persia. 
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